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CUPERSTITION  is  one  of  those  agents,  at  the  operations 
^  of  which  we  have  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  wonder,  as 
ve  naturally  do  after  wc  have  come  to  attribute  to  any  agent 
tn  indefinite  power.  Such  a  power  we  have  insensibly  learnt 
to  recognize  as  possessed  by  superstition,  while  beholding  the 
continually  widening  display  of  its  effects  in  all  times  and 
countries.  Nor  does  any  examination  of  the  essential  nature 
of  su|)erstition*  remove  the  impression  thus  received  from 
viewing  its  effects,  by  discovering  any  certain  principles  of  li¬ 
mitation  to  its  power.  Our  settled  conviction,  therefore,  con¬ 
cerning  it  is,  that  there  is  no  possible  absurdity  or  depravity  of 
which  It  is  incapable.  We  have  seen  that  the  destructive  sen¬ 
timent  by  which  it  acts  is  so  variously  applicable,,  that  it  can 
operate  on  every  part  of  the  whole  moral  system  of  this  world  ; 
can  dissolve  all  cements,  disturb  all  harmonics,  reverse  all 
relations,  and  in  short  confound  all  order :  insomuch  that  there 
h  no  crime  which  it  may  not  sanction  and  even  enjoin, — no 
notion  too  futile  or  too  monstrous  for  it  to  proclaim  as  a  solemn 
^th, — and  scarcely  any  portion  of  dead  or  living  matter 
^hich  it  may  not  denominate  a  deity,  and  actually  cause  to  be 
•dored. 

h  is  not  DOW,  therefore,  any  matter  of  surprize,  when  we 
Sod,  among  the  results  of  any  recent  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
t  distant  heathen  nation,  evidence  of  the  existence  anriong  then), 
former  or  even  the  present  times,  of  the  practice  of  hu- 
sacrifice ;  whether  the  victims  are  the  captives  taken  in 
or  unoffending  mature  individuals  of  their  own  people,  or 
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•oin**  <»f  ihcir  Mifnnt  oli^priinr.  ft  notliint^  p 

fViMi  wltrr  all  \M’  IimM  Im'ph  r)f  tl»r  priiilr  virtiir^rif  tW  d(^  p 
pir  f>l  *0  hi’.«r  t|»  t  Huy  wmmIiI  ^oiim  tiuMf  tlirow  thf^  1: 

(  liihlrni  t'l  iIh*  nlh^.it<*r'*  ifi  tin*  n  n'^rnf'up  t^  tin  p 

^ro  of  fliaf  rwrr.  For  k»  »  n  nutifiniil  E 

iliM  wo'ild  l»y  fio  ii«  ’  ifi;  l.f  roiifitf’il  an  rxlr  K 

and  «.cldom  pf  rli,ij-*i  have  llir  favfiiiritr  ® 

|f>^v  ro^t  A  V  M  y  lon^  r  xlrart/ifi  rf  trd  in  thr  work  Mfiff  ■! 

n^,  Irofii  llrv*n»t%  An  dyVi«,  U  to  x’lnw  whrrfrrf  k 

th<*  dmiion  it<  >v  (d  tpiils  and  irnddo««»w  liavn  ntitainrd  tin  lE 
IdiHhiiirnf ,  tl»»f  all  (ivn'  tl»»*  world,  ♦Im’V  l»aVf»  drmtinrMki  S 
Im*  ador»*«|  tii  ^aort narn*'*  r'ooxro  rai»’d  l»y  tin*  Mood  of  <orTH!  iki^  Mi 
)»airrv»*n  )>«  rn  ilirir  r^,  and  tlia»  tn  many  plarrx  tli^y  ft«  ill 

nr  ’rd  as  vn  »nn«,  l»y  a  fn.o krd  r  fifdor*,  tin*  prfsons  t*i»t  niigHtkf  M 
%n|ip'»xrd  fin*  dnari  Ht  tfi  tin?  *ar’rdir#'r< ;  f\%  if  they  would  t»in  |l 
ho<it  >iro>  for  tin*  fn  ip  niial  and  4tid  morn  prostrate  AiiliniMii^  fl 
of  flmir  n.»t.oiM  ot  sl,**  r*<i.  It  h  rr'a'ly  ni'.st  ittrikinK  to  (?r>fiiiftft  M 
tin-  forms  ».t  r-omp  >•»  r’r»n«r*ntrd  to  wit li  doitips  r)f  tlmir  own fwi-  I 
in»o,»,r  »  p!'*  I  If  ofn  pnndoinonitiin,l» ,  a  rare  that  wraild tmtwr.  fl 
sally  rfof  irn  *  ,  as  too  |»Mrfl,  tin*  n.-rvifc  f>f  tint  snproior  aral  1 
rn’lfff  nl  ^ OiVorn/  r  r»f  tin*  u<»rl  I.  -It  is  worili  wliilo  to  tranKrtU  I 
A  fow  t  K  frmii  ildforrot  p  irts  fd  nryaoTs coffiprelicnMff  | 

liisontc.d  vn?n  rd  tin*  sn./p  1 1.  9 

•  T  hnt'*  M  Vif**  ♦Ak^n  »orirf  thst  th^  Kjrypaijint  of  old  frrfmjrfit  H 

•  ♦•ni«  to  tSrif  t'^mpk  s,  nor  sKrd  »n/  WotkI  jit  thr-ir  /iltsrs  }  hmt  humsfi  fkliii  I 
•amt  t  >{*  hlof»^l  ot  nrwn  mtHt  lie  herff  fxcrptfd,  which  at  one  periwl  itpf  I 

•  mrt'it  r-rrnnly  offered  to  ttn-ir  i/mIs.  'I  he  Cret«nshad  the  samectMAWi  j 
'and  adh-rrd  to  it  a  mtich  looi/^  r  tim**.  d'he  natifcs  of  Aorhia  dki  le  | 

•  'I  hr*  jiT-oplr?  fd  D  int^h,  in  pirricular*  sacrificed  every  year  itliikl. 
•and  hi  »fd  If  under  aft  altar,  which  thr-y  m^<le  oae  of  insfr-acl  ofaaiAik' 

•  The  IVr.fi  loa  hwfii*d  j>er»ple  alive.  Arfi'’<tris,  the  wife  of  Xefieei»pn»r)WW 

•fw-Ive  p.rr«ons  q  iick  under  for  the  of  |>er  scml/  •  'fk«  Fo  ■ 

•lirpji.in  a  t  me  of  scarc'ty,  vow^d  the  tenth  of  all  that  shcaiW  he ] 
•them,  for  a  sicnfice  in  or dr-r  to  proenre  plemy/  •  In  the  consniaw  rf  | 

•  Almdris  I’i-iius  aral  dVreotius  Varro.fwo  f  ianis,  a  man  and  a  ' 

•t-vo  in  kV  tnanm-r  of  (ireece,  were  lairir*  I  alive  at  Rome,  in  the  Ol* 
•market,  wh^-re  was  a  place  under  j/’rotif.<|  walled  rrmnd  to  recewe  iMh 

•  which  had  t^-fore  keen  made  ns^  c»^  for  siich  criiel  p^ifpoaea,  Theaacfifce 

•  was  tr^<^  practised  there.*  '  I  he  (rwils  and  (aermatH  were  w  ^ 

•  vote*!  to  ihi<  shear  iiin)(  ensfom,  that  no  Imsiness  of  aoy  momeM  wai  tfje> 

•  arte<I  am  them  wnhr»uf  l»ein^  pfef4C<"d  wth  the  Mood  of  men,  Tkif 

•  were  ofic’*'^  i  up  to  various  ^rreJa,  M»t  ptsrtir  iUrly  to  f  lesuf,  Tafanie.T^ 

•  fates. *  '  'I  h<-  al'irs  of  tresr  were  far  removed  fr»'>m  tlie  coratwii  •* 

•  sort  of  m  n  ;  f»einj(  ^ener  dly  sitoated  io  the  dey^th  of  woods,  (hH  ^ 

•  rr.  adel  to  *h^  horror  of  the  opersrion,  avKl  pr'rve  a  reterwwf  R 

•  '.oe  p!  »^e  ind  the  p^rreerfingr/  •  d  h»se  pracnces  prevailed  atmmf 

•  je  pie  of  the  north,  rif  whafevn  denommnviem.  The  M#aea^w,t^  ^ 

•  wmn (he  Cctlc^f  ^  ^irsMMO-S  "'W  Uk  oatUrte  npow  iht 
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h^H  if  m  n  pfirrifrlfi  fhtf 
♦Jlif  iprnrity  Cfwil  I  not  U  oMfin^  l,  fml  nt  fH<i  fif 

„fp*  f»f  r»fH»'r«.  TH#  ir  chfff  w^rr  TK«»r  nmt  Wo  l«*f»,  whorn 
!  tb^jr  coulfl  ffpref  «iifRci^f»llf  pint  wifh  bl'K>^.  I’iie  mnut  re- 

i  ifffKiHiiNt  rnoft  fre^upnf#*c1  of  thrir  dIicm  of  wor«)iip  w;tt  at  Up«»l,  whf rt 
j  wM  ■  K^**^^*  Cflflirafion*  which  c(»minii«>(l  nine  clayf, 

i  tf’’*  ••^crificed  animaU  of  .ill  j  Imt  the  m  »«t  K  eep- 

I  tHe  moat  numeroiM,  were  man/  •  f  hey  fh;|  no*  apar# 

=  aVw  own  C  il  Iren/  *  The  .iwful  ^rofe  at  UpaO  ia  'lea'-rih^d  an  nr»t  hurinjj 

i  *1  liable  tree,  hit  wha»  waa  referenced  aa  If  it  were  ^ifterl  wi’h  arime  jmr* 

»»ina  nf  dirir»ity  j  arwl  all  thia  fieratiae  fiv  y  atairred  with  jr^we,  an  j 

♦MwWh  hwman  pi’refartion.*  A  lam  Brem^naia  who  wrof^  »n  the  terrfh  een* 

!  ♦•ry,  »r»'n»Jnf>a,ihat  in  hiafime,  aefenfy  c.arcfaea  of  thii  arrrf  w^t^fh»f}(\  in  f 
'  'fawlrdth-*  i.  Another  airhor,  of  nearly  rhe  aame  itC^,  a^waktof  a  place 
"  ‘wlloll/^  'ur  in  Zealand,  w’wreefery  year  tltere  were  ninety  an  I  nirw  per* 

1  'am  faff  J  free  I  to  th*  irorl  f^wantowite*  Ihirioir  theaehlooly  featifda  age. 

■  *iOilp»y  p  ra  »ded.  an  I  h>re^u"ta  w^re  moat  rr»yilly  aerferl,*  *  Wfienall 
'•a•ertde<l  t  >ey  wa'ilied  the  imi,(e  of  the  deity  in  a  pool,  on  acc'runt  r»f 
*a«bein/  at^inrd  wnh  hl'K^J.  Many  a-‘»^/an!a  attended,  who  p.irto<»k  r»f  tl»^ 

■  'kiwpKt :  at  the  cloa'*  of  which  they  were  smothered  in  the  aime  po'd,  or 

^  'nherwMf  marie  away  with.*  •  d'he  li^e  custom  prefailed  to  a  great  de- 

'^in  Vt(  )ticr ,  anrf  efen  under  the  milrl  gofernment  erf  the  fVrtiflana.  In 
'Africa  it  ia  atill  kept  up.*— ^  AmOng  the  nations  nf  C’anaan  the  ft  ttmt 
'wf^-ulnrly  rhoa^n.  Their  frwn  children,  and  whatefer  waa  rt^ireat 
;  'ad  (feireat  to  them,  were  d^^m^d  the  m^rat  worthy  offering  to  their  god,’ 
'The  Ctohaginiarra  adorH  aeferal  deiftea»  haif  particidarly  Kronoa,  to 
*tVm  they  r»fF»red  human  aacrificea,  anri  eajiecially  th*-  blood  of  chiMren. 
'IftKepar^ntt  were  r»r>f  at  hand  to  make  an  immediate  offer,  toe  migistratea 
'Warn fad  to  mak  •  cfvrice  f*f  what  w.ia  moa:  filr  and  promising.’  On  one 
j  'yewion, '  «»eingfl»e  enemy  at  their  gates,  the  y  aei/ed  at  once  two  hundred 
I  '(MrirrnrOrhe  prirrte  r>0''ility, and  offered  them  in  puSli'  fr»r  a  S  fcrifr  e.  f  hre# 
;  'kiMrrrl  m  »rr-,  who  were  somehow  ()hf>oxi<r?ia,  yield**  I  therrM?!/;  a  foliinf.v 
j  *nlj,  and  jftre  pvt  to  death  with  the  others.  ’’  fher^  w^-re  ptrtic  diC  cMI- 
:  'irra  f>rraigh*  tip  for  the  alt-tr,  ^  sheeo  afe  fattened  for  the  ih.amhiea  j  and 
‘>y  wtre  height  and  biifcfiered  in  the  aam*  m.inn*r.* 

fhirb  iiliiatratWina,  from  fr»ftf>Wf  the  iptitiirl# 

I  ^  flte  hiiinart  rrntiiri'  to  yiedd  itself  in  nlliafK  e  itid  ^rvi- 
j  to  a  rimhrdw  al  ficrwof,  mid  rrf  the  rtlos  |>erfofif»ed  in  r 
^  ^tnn  and  telehrutiori  rrf  that  leigiio  imf  defcdenietit,  h^f  e  left 
{  etplorers  of  lands  bfoly  or  still  hid  ifiipeffcclly  known, 
:  slender  rneaoa,  nirdM*r  fr  eii  feci  or  invention,  of  trying  tUe 

:  •stogfh  of  oiir  faiidi,  "/>ll  iw  lhat  there  ere  nlols  tlwra*,  ih»4 
I  ^  they  niity  |i«|l  1,^  whatever  they  faleaae  he*»ilea,  fhni  if 
1;  ''^trsfod  hidecMia  We  krrow  perfectly  ihat  if  an  eftahhfltcd 
•  kwnf  the  divine,  iiiftice  that  whwt  was  h  iffnle'-s  metal,  or  wond, 
i  ’••riee  before,  can  no  vioner  l»e  efraped  >irHl  pfomoted  info  an 
!  of  worship  tbmr  if  Irecomes,  in  effect,  n  <lrea<lfnl  reprisM 
;  '»f  rnalignaiit  p*/we.r,  an  emitter  trf  diff.Htve  and  hiastiof^ 

;  as  if  it  were  acUMlly  inh^hited  fry  a  rirg  »ty  fiend, 

a  K  9 

i 

I 

! 
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.Mankiiul  will  most  rertainly  be  made  to  suft'er  tlie  cfFeoual 
aj;<*!icv  of  bell  from  that  in  which  ihey  shall  choose  to  reco^nm 
the  ano|^aieil  attributes  of  heaven.  The  moral  eliect  of  i4q.  B 
lairy,  indeed,  is  so  infall il>ly  evinced,  and  is  so  intensely  in.  li 
pious,  that  the  ima'^ination  of  ai^ood  man,  would  with  (llfHcolif  w 
avniil  associating,  literally,  the  presence  of  an  unseen  malignnit  ■■ 
inteHn^ence  with  the  insensible  idol;  insomuch  that  we  arc  per-  m- 
siiadeu  it  would  have  rtMjuired,  in  such  a  man,  no  orilinarr  ■' 
lirnmess  of  nerves  to  have  parsed,  without  some  oppressive  sea-  K 
sation<,  a  day  or  a  night  alone  in  the  temple,  and  the  immeduu  I 
presence  of  the  hideous  god  of  the  Mexicans,  and  would  not  I 
rc'tpiire  it  to  maintain  a  perfect  composure  in  such  a  retired  Iq*  I 
tei  view  even  with  Jaggernaut — an  entire  securitv  the  while  fruo  I 
any  mischievous  human  agency  being  supposed.  I 

i^!nch  fewer  words,  we  confess,  might  have  sufficed  on  this  I 
obvious  point,  that  superstition  has  shewn  itself  of  sutHcieot  I 
power  for  any  imaginable  atrocity,  and  that  therefore  the th-  I 
struction  of  Iiulian  children  by  their  parents,  has  nothing  at  ill  | 
of  the  marvellous  in  it,  when  the  gods  arc  concerned.  But  the  1 
\iew  of  this  ready  obedience  to  the  demands  of  the  gods,  would  1 
not  have  prepared  us  to  liear  of  whole  tribes  or  nations  dcstroj-  I 
ing,  systematically, almost  all  tlieir  female  children,  rciVAou/ int  I 
direct  intervention  of  superstition,  and  merely  as  a  matter  of  cod-  I 
venienceand  custom;  and  this  too  without  any  of  that  difficuliyol  I 
procuring  subsistence  which  is, among  the  savages  of  NonhAln^  I 
ricn  and  New  Holland,  and  also  among  the  Chinese,  the  cauie,  I 
and  the  plea  alledged,  for  the  frequent  destruction  of  their  off-  I 
spring.  Snch  however  is  the  Infanticide  which  the  present  work  I 
exposes,  with  a  very  unnecessary  prolixity,  and  in  a  veryinirti-  I 
ficial  mctliod.  I 

'riiis  practice  was  found  prevailing  among  the  llaj-kumar  lod  I 
Ollier  tribes,  in  and  near  the  province  of  Benares,  and  in  the  I 
peninsula  of  Guzerat,  and  the  country  of  Kutch,  forming  i  ' 
considerable  portion  of  territory  toward  the  mouths  of  the  Indut  | 
'Phe  first  part  of  the  work  is  a  report  made  in  1789  by  the  laic  Mr. 
Duncan,  then  resident  at  Benares, the  first  person  who  gaveclcw 
information  of  the  existence  of  the  custom.  On  ascertaining  tl>f 
prevalence  of  the  crime  among  the  Haj-kumars,  he  lost  no  lioc 
in  making  representations  to  them  on  the  subject ;  and  oot 
without  hopes  of  effecting  its  abolition ;  since,  he  says, 
the  Ka)*kumars  with  whom  I  conversed  did,  while  they  adroittw  ] 
the  fact ,  fully  acknowledge  its  atrocity ;  in  extenuation  of  whichi 
they  pleaded  the  great  exjience  of  procuring  suitable  matej** 
for  their  daughters,  if  allowed  to  grow  up.’  The  limits^ 
lie  is  careful  to  state,  w  ith  respect  to  the  comprchciisivencsi »  j 
the  guilt,  strongly  tends  to  shew  its  extent. 
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I  .-ippears,  and  ought  in  vindication  of  humanity  to  be  here  noticed^ 
^  m  tevfral  casesy  natural  affection  has  induced  the  fathers  of  Raj- 
families  to  rear  one  more  of  their  female  issue  ;  though  the  instances 
more  than  one  daughter  has  been  spared  are  (as  far  as  I  can  judge 
sundry  questions  put  to  these  people  during  my  few  days  halt  among 
tim)  but  very  rare  ;  and  1  heard  only  of  one  general  exc.ptionofa  whole 
rilhget  the  inhabitants  of  which,  who  are  all  of  this  tribe,  had,  as  my  Rai- 
Loiur  informant  observed,  sworn,  as  he  supposed,  or  at  least  solemnly 
themselves  to  each  othe*",  to  bring  up  their  females  :  as  a  proof  of 
fhich,  he  added,  that  there  were  now  to  be  seen  several  Raj-kumar  old 
Kids  in  the  village  in  question  ;  since,  from  the  great  expence  hitherto 
ajilly  incurred  by  this  tribe  in  their  marriages,  the  parents  had  been  unable 
to  dispose  of  the  women  in  that  way.* 

The  tribe  were  adinonished  that  one  of  tlieir  own  sacred  hooks 
condemns  the  practice,  threatening  the  deslroyei  s  of  females  w  iih 
the  punishments  of  one  of  the  hells,  during  a  jjeriod  of  pr4>- 
digwus  length.  The  Brehuni,  Uywani  Purana,  wiili  its  pnilii- 
bitions,  uiul  its  threatenin^s  of  *  the  Naraka,  or  Hell,  calied 
kit  Shuiala,'  liad  been  in  the  hands  of  tlieir  lirainnins,  and  its 
cooicnis  properly  reported  to  the  other  principal  |)ersons  of 
tbe  tribe,  a  sutllcicnt  number  of  centuries,  without  having  the 
smallest  etHeaey  against  the  crime.  It  was  tiie  quality  of  the 
preacher,  rather  than  the  text,  that  now  at  l.ist  effected  the 
reformation.  'Phe  good  doctrine  was  inculcated  on  their  con- 
iciences  by  the  agent  and  representative  of  a  Power,  tha 
sound  of  whose  cannon  had  been  heard  over  India,  and  whose 
baiialions  they  knew  to  have  dispersed,  wherever  they  had  cn- 
couniercd,  the  greatest  armed  crowds  of  the  believers  both  of 
ilieParanas  and  of  the  Koran.  Not  that  they  could  have  any 
direct  appreliension  of  being  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
dolcnce  in  case  of  refusing  to  discotitinue  the  practice ;  but 
it  ii  a  well  known  fact  in  human  nature,  that  great  physical 
l^wer  ill  the  instructor,  mightily  assists  the  intellectual  facul- 
dtt  of  the  instructed,  even  when  there  are  no  eminent  signs  of 
ae coercive  or  vindictive  exertion  of  that  power. 

It  is  not  exactly  stated  in  what  force  this  pacific  logical  cma- 
oition  of  our  cast  iron  and  combustible  ammunition  passed 
die  limit  of  our  own  territory,  to  convey  persuasive  inliu<*iice 
uwoilie  minds  of  that  more  numcroiis  proportion  of  the  tribe 
^^  i^J^j-kumurs  that  were  under  the  government  of  the  Nawaub 
^aier  of  Oude,  at  that  time  a  sort  of  independent  sovereign ; 

it  could  not  fail  with  that  division  of  them  that  knew 
djcoisclves  to  be  directly  subjects  of  the  English  government. 

the  same  time,  we  really  may  wonder  that  the  innovation 
^  ^t^complished  so  speedily.  For  it  appears  to  have  been  ut 
post  but  very  few  weelcs  between  Mr.  Duncan’s  first  convers- 
remonstrating  with  them  on  the  barbarous  practice, 
kis  obtaining  the  signature  of  all  the  principal  persons 
^oiong  them  to  a  solemn  written  covenant,  in  which,  in  const* 
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deration  of  the  nickedness  of  the  custom,  the  future  punk^  I 
ment  threateneil  in  the  s.icreil  books,  iruJ  the  dUplea^ur^gj  I 
ttie  BriiiNh  j^ovcrniuent,  they  t)Oun<l  themselves  to  renouiicei^  I 
practice  of  intantieidc,  ami  to  expel  from  tlielr  tribe  anyone  I 
who  should  in  future  be  «r^uilty  of  it.  I 

The  (|Ucsiioii  amicipated  atiil  answered  i>y  Lord  Teignmouih  I 
in  advertiuj;  to  this  tribe  and  this  monstrous  barhaiitv,  in  |  I 
communication  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  will  have  suggested  it*  I 
self  to  every  reader.  ■ 

*  It  wiil  naturally  occur  to  the  Society  to  ask.  by  what  mode  a  raceef  I 
men  could  be  continued  under  the  existence  of  tho  horrid  custom  uhidil  ■ 
have  described.  To  this  my  Jocunienis  enable  me  to  reply,  partly  troci 
the  exceptions  to  the  r^eneral  custom,  whicli  were  occasionally  admltud  I 
by  the  more  wealthy  Raj-kutnars  ;  more  particularly  those  who  i 

to  have  no  male  issue ;  but  chiefly  by  iniermaiTu^es  with  other 
lam  dies,  to  which  the  llifkHmars  were  compelled  by  necessity.* 

The  si»cond  chapter  contains  a  much  more  aiiifiie  account  of 
this  practice  as  pr.*vailing  in  Kutch^  d  murnime  iraci  near  lOc 
ciLStern  inontlis  ot  tlu*  Indus,  atid  in  A  atn/u\tr,  wliich  is  the 
country  name  h  r  the  peninsula  t)f  Guztrat.  The  full  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  existctice  then  was  hrst  obtained  by  Mr.  Duncan, 
when  at  Surat  and  Ih  tnhay,  in  1800,  and  several  ftdlowin^ 
years,  d  he  first  iimpiesiionahle  testimony  from  natives  was  j 
givr  ii  by  a  man  of  consequence  in  Gnzerai ;  and  the  fact  was 
cnnhrincil  in  commnnications  from  Capt.  Seton,  who  was  on  a 
political  mission  at  the  principal  port  of  Ktitch,  and  after¬ 
wards,  with  hlill  more  ample,  statements,  l>y  Major  Walker,  ; 
the  llisiilent  at  the  court  of  the  (ruikawnr^  a  potcntale  of  ^ 
consideiahle,  but  not  very  defined  dimensions,*  in  Gurent.  ! 
Capl.  >elnn  wrote,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Diineao’s  iiupiirics,  that 
in  the  family  of  the  Rain  of  Kulch,  ‘  every  female  infant  born 
of  a  Riifiniy  or  lawful  wife,  was  immediately  dropped  intoi  i 
hole  tiu^  in  the  earth,  and  tilled  with  milk,  where  it  ww  : 
drowiud.*  I'he  law  w  as  not  extended  to  ih<»se  of  the  Uajah’i  | 
ft  in.ile  ciiiUlren  wlu^se  mothers  vvere  slaves.  I'aptain  S.  added,  i 
that  the  whole  tribe  or  east  lo  which  the  Hajah  belonged  il^o  i 
destroyed  llieir  daughters,  except  two  jiei^ons,  who  saveil  ckH  j 
a  ilauuhlor,  through  fear  ot  not  having  ‘  heirs  of  any  sex.*  j 
lie  then  cniiineiaied  other  tribes  who  were  in  the  same  pric-  ; 
lice,  but  specified  one  ti\be,  the  Soaa  Raj^puts^  who  turnC'l  it*  ^ 
prevalem  e  among  the.  rest  to  most  excellent  uecoiini,  by  rftr-  ] 

•  Tl  i  Xr  it,  however,  a  large  poition  ot  writing  allotted  to  the  expb#*  ' 
tion  ot  hit  till*  t,  anO  the  vietail  t»t  the  plott,  astatsinatioris  and  petty  rrro* 
hiilont,  th«t  torni  the  history  of  t)  c  dynatty,  or  rather  tlate,  dnee  the 
time  t  f  Aureng/ebc.  I  lit  tiUct  import  that  he  it,  among  other  qualiti«j 
•  the  si..unch,  nugnanlnious,  brave  rrincci  like  unto  Indra,  a  wimorw 
pruwitt  io  Uu:  utc  of  aini^.* 
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ing  to  si*ll  for  wives  to  these  other  tribes.  When 

iljtse  preserved  females  become  mothers^  ‘  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed/  he,  ‘  that  they  wnihl  be  aver  e  to  tlie  destnu.iioii 
of  their  dang h tors ;  but  iVom  all  accounts  it  is  the  reverse,  as 
ihfV  ant  only  assist  in  ile>tro\ing  them,  l)ut  when  tl»e  Mussul- 
man  prejudices  occasionally  preserve  them,  they  hold  their 
diuuh^crs  in  il»e  greato>t  contempt,  callijig  them  mojn;^ 
perebv  iiisiuuatii^g  that  their  falliers  have  derogated  from  their 
roditarv  cast,  and  l)ecome  pedlars.*  I'his  last  pur{  of  the  stale- 
jneiii  he  conhrms  in  a  C(Uumnnicaiiou  made  after  a  progress 
through  Kulrh,  in  1808.  ‘  Such/  he  says,  ‘  is  tlie  barbarous 

inveteraev  of  these  women,*  (the  dangbters  of  tlie  Soda  irihe), 
‘that  when  married  to  Ma/iominedans,  tiiey  continue  the  same 
practice,  against  the  incliiiatioii  and  religion  of  their  hus¬ 
bands;  dostroyiitg  their  own  progeny  without  remorse,  in  view 
of  the  udvatttage  of  the  tribe  from  which  they  are  descetided, 
whose  riches  are  their  daughters.’ 

Tiie  prevalence  of  such  a  practice  was  thought  so  mon- 
itrous  an  anomaly,  that  it  seemed  desirable  to  accumulate,  for 
the  assurance  of  persons  remote  from  the  place,  evidences  of 
(he  fact  in  greater  number  than  would  liave  at  all  been  neces¬ 
sary  in  any  other  case;  and  the  testimotiics  of  several  natives 
ofGuzerat,  of  some  distinction,  are  put  on  record,  along  with 
that  of  Ca|)t.  Setoii.  riiey  thus  express  themselves,  relatively 
hi  ihe  Jurtja/iSy  the  chief  tribe  in  point  of  diguit'y  in  Guzeiat. 

‘The  established  practice  is,  that  when  a  child  is  born,  If  it  be  a  son, 
CTfry  observance  ot  joy  and  gratulation  is  attended  to ;  but  if  it  be  a 
djujhter,  she  is  immediately  put  to  death,  on  the  plea,  that  if  they  bring 
Ip  a  daughter,  it  behoves  them,  when  she  has  attained  a  fit  age.  to  giva 
her  in  ro.trri.ige  to  some  one  ;  a  concession  which  they  consider  as  the  io- 
curriog  the  highest  reproach  :  though,  if  it  should  happen,  as  an  extraor* 
llisiry  exception,  that  any  one  should  preserve  liis  daughter,  and  rear  her 
toouturity,  her  father  becomes  anxiously  solicitous  to  procure  her  a  hus- 
h^  of  unexceptionable  rank  and  character  ;  but  in  that  case,  the  parents 
of  the  maiden  thus  exempted  from  the  common  fate,  become  the  scorn  of 
ill  others,  young  and  old,  who  hold  them  in  tlie  greatest  contempt:  nci- 
^  do  such  occasions  occur  hut  rarely. 

‘Being  asked  how  the  infants  are  destroyed,  Damajl  Kutcherux  said, 
as  he  has  heard,  when  a  woman  is  in  labour,  a  pot  of  milk  is  placed 
>0  the  room  ;  and  if  an  unfortunate  female  is  produced,  the  nurse  immedi- 
*fly  drowns  it  therein.  He  has  frequently,  he  says,  asked  poor  persons 
^  this  tribe,  how  they  put  their  female  children  to  deatii  ;  and  they  have 
answered,  ly  making  ihrm  dt  ink  milk,  T'he  inidwives  are  the  only 
accessary  to  thia  horrid  deed  ;  and  this  is  their  language.' 

The  chiefs  of  Kaitywar  arc  tributary  to  tlic  Gaikawary  the 
^l«f  personage  in  Guzerat,  wiili  which  personage  ilie  lionoura- 
^1*  Company  (the  Kampry  Suheb  Ikhaduryox  Mighty  Lord  Com- 
as  Mr.  Moor  says  it  is  often  called  in  India)  is  oifsueU 
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terms  of  alliance  as  to  have  a  military  llesiclent  at  his  court 
Major  W'alker  was  the  Kcsiclciit  at  the  time  to  which  thii 
work  chiefi  v  relates  ;  aiul  as  lie  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  ade- 
tachment  of  Kn^lisli  troops,  iii  a  grand  military  progress  which 
was  going  to  he  made  ihrougli  the  whole  peninsula  of  Guze. 
rat,  in  the  name  and  hehalf  of  l!ie  said  and  his  illy 

the  Lord  Lompany,  in  order  to  settle,  once  for  all,  the  ate 
of  irihuie  to  l)e  paid  by  tfie  would-be  independent  chiefs,  be 
was  instructed  to  combine  wiili  the  h'ailing  purpose  a  prudent 
etfort  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  infanticide.  It  was  to  be  pru- 
dent,  for,  as  the  Supreme  Government  observes, 

— ‘  the  speculative  success  even  of  that  benevolent  project,  cannot  be  cob. 
fidered  to  justify  the  prosecution  of  measures  which  may  expose  to  baiani 
Uie  fsseniial  Inurcsis  of  the  stnie  ;  although,  as  a  collateral  object,  the 
pursuit  of  it  would  be  wortliy  of  the  benevolence  and  humanity  of  the 
British  Government/ 

Major  (^ir.cc  ('oloncl)  W'alkcr  accomplished  the  projected 
expodiiion  in  1807  ;  and  from  Baroda,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Gu. 
zerat,  despatched  to  Mr.  Dinican,  Governor  of  Bomoay,  a  lon« 
report,  dated  in  March,  ISoS,  of  the  measures  which  he  hall 
rmployed  for  the  suppression  of  infanticide  in  Kaltywar.  In- 
5iead  of  a  brief  summary,  Mr.  Moor  has  given  the  whole 
of  this  Report,  consisting  of  a  scries  of  paragraphs  not  con¬ 
nected  in  acontimions  composition,  and  therefore  distinguished 
by  numbers,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  three  hundred.  We 
think  this  an  idle  and  unconscionable  mode  of  helping  outa 
book  to  the  requisite  hulk  for  hearing,  though  not  without 
palpable  exorbitance  after  all,  the  price  set  on  this  volutne. 
It  might  be  highly  proper  in  Col.  Walker  to  detail  and  dis¬ 
course  so  largely,  and  pardonable,  l)arely  pardonable,  to  allow 
himself  in  such  a  total  and  most  miser<'ihle  renunciation  of  all 
method,  in  a  private  communication  to  the  Authorities  to  whom 
he  was  responsible,  and  who  might  have  the  friendly  patience 
to  abstract  and  dispose  in  some  orderly  form  in  their  minds, 
the  information  contained  within  an  immense  farrago  of  un¬ 
connected  shreds  of  hisiory  and  observation.  This  might  be 
e.xcu^hle  ; — though  on  some  ground  that  we  cannot  know:  as 
it  IS  certainly  impossible  to  comprehend,  why  the  drawing  up 
of  an  important  documcMU  should  he  exempted  from  laws,  m 
the  neglect  of  which  iio  composition  can  make  a  perspicuous 
displavof  its  subject.  At  any  rate,  however,  it  is  quite  inexcusable 
in  Mr.  Moor  to  tax  the  pocket  of  the  general  reader,  for  ih® 
pi  i\ilege  of  having  also  time  and  patience  taxed  with  the 
Ficavy  duty  of  trying  to  reduce  such  a  confused  mass  of  notice* 
to  any  thing  like  a  dlgc^^ed  scheme  of  facts  and  explanations. 
I'lie  j*t  ading  public  (which  is  nevertheless  to  be,  at  the  *auic 
time,  duly  cajoled  with  compliments  to  its  intelligence  uud 
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candour)  istruly  hold  in  very  lip:ht  cstoem,  when  authors,  edi¬ 
tors,  ami  publishers,  professing  to  meet  its  wishes  for  informa- 
tioii  on  any  particular  subject,  make  ih>  scruple  of  emptying 
out  the  whole  crude  collection  of  un wrought  materials, 
frurowhicli  a  comoletely  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  subject 
might  have  been  elaborated,  at  about  one-third  of  the  bulk  .or 
price.  This  combination  of  idleness,  presumption,  and  ex¬ 
tortion,  is,  in  the  present  times,  carried  to  such  a  tiagrant  ex¬ 
cess,  that  even  the  e<iitor  of  this  volume  is  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  minor  olfeuders.  If  the  inquisitive  public  will 
continue  to  tolerate  such  treatment,  a  large  and  cncrciising 
proportion  of  authors  will  entirely  forget  it  ever  was  a  rule  in 
literature  that  an  author  shouUl  /ihnse/f  work  out  a  methodical 
Kcount  of  his  subject ;  and  will  begin  to  take  credit  as  bene¬ 
factors  to  the  cause  of  knowledge  for  having  sold  at  a  most  ex¬ 
orbitant  nite,  and  carted  out,  a  blended  confused  luggage  of 
documents  and  fragments,  iVom  which  the  purchasers  may,  if 
they  have  time  and  facnitV,  make  out  each  one  his  own  notion 
of  tne  subject. 

As  for  the  remainder  of  onr  ow'ii  task  in  the  present  case,  it 
lill  he  very  fairly  disposed  of  by  taking  a  few  notices,  here 
and  there,  from  this  very  singularly  fabricated  document  of  the 
Resident  in  Guzerat.  'Fhe  Javejahs  ^  spoke  freely  of  the  custom 
of  putting  their  daughters  to  death,  and  without  delicacy  or 
pain,  but  were  more  reserved  on  the  mode  of  their  execution. 
They  appeared  at  first  unw'illiBg  to  he  questioned  on  the  sub¬ 
ject;  and  usually  replied,  ‘Gt  was  an  affair  of  the  women;” — 
“it  belonged  to  the  nursery,  and  made  no  part  of  the  business 
of  men.*’  I'hey  at  last,  however,  threw  olf  this  reserve.*  Se¬ 
veral  acknowledged  methods  of  committing  the  crime  are  enu- 
nerated  ;  hut  especially  two, — that  of  putting  opium  in  the  in¬ 
fant’s  mouth,  and  that  of  drawing  the  umbilical  cord  over 
iis  face  to  prevent  respiration.  The  use  of  the  before  men¬ 
tioned  expedient  of  drowning  in  milk  was  not  conhrmed  to 
Col.  Walker.  Sometimes  the  victim  is  laid  down,  and  left  to 
perish  without  any  application  of  violence.  In  short,  the 
tnode  of  perpetration  is  not  subjected  to  any  invariable  and 
indispensable  rule ;  and  Mr.  Duncan  remarks,  that 

*  The  difference  of  these  modes,’  (mentioned  by  Col.  W.)  *  from  those 
k^roed  through  other  channels,  as  previously  related,  arc  of  little  mo- 
;  and,  were  evidence  wanting,  rather  add  to,  than  abstract  from,  the 
wdobiiable  existence  and  local  notoriety  of  the  general  fact.  It  is  ad- 
®itttd  that  some  of  these  infants  are  left  to  the  inevitable  icsult  of  neg* 
ket;  and  the  iarejahs  are  reported  to  be  indeed  altogether  indifferent  at 
^  the  manner  of  putting  their  female  offspring  to  death,  previded  the  in- 
HsQaQ  performed.* 
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Sori'.e  little  cereir.ony,  however,  w;i5  state.!  to  Col.  W. 
observcnl  in  ileieriiiitoii^  the  infant’s  destiny, 

‘  When  the  tvives  cf  the  darejnh  lutj^uU  arc  delivered  of  diuq^hteri,  tHe 
wcrncn,  who  nuy  he  with  the  mother,  repair  to  the  oldest  m«n  in  tSe 
hou%e  ; — this  ]>er80Ti  desires  them  to  p;o  to  the  father  of  the  infant,  aa4 
do  ai  he  directs.  On  this  the  women  j'o  to  the  father,  who  desires  thes 
to  do  IS  is  customary,  and  so  to  irdorra  the  mother.  The  women  then  re 
pair  to  the  motltcr,  atul  tell  her  huw'  to  mCI  in  conformity  to  their  usage,' 

C’ol.  \V  aiktr  adds  ; 

•To  m  c?rr  the  deed,  if  pofsihic,  more  horrible,  the  mother  is  cotn* 
morly  the  executioner  of  her  own  oflsprine.  Women  of  rank  may  half 
th(ir>Uves  ard  attemlanis  who  perform  this  ottice,  but  the  far  grener 
number  execute  it  w  iih  their  own  hands.* — ‘  They  have  been  known  to 
pride  ihemsclves  on  the  destruction  of  their  daughters,  and  to  consider 
their  nmrder  as  an  act  of  duty  ;  an  act  which  these  fenialc',  who  arc  mild, 
modest,  and  an'eciionatc,  would,  if  married  to  any  other  c»ut,  hold  inde* 
testation.* 

With  very  rare  exceptions,  the  murder  is  perpetrated  innac* 
dihtelv  after  the  hiith  ;  and  *  it  wonhl  he  considered,’  says  the 
llcsident,  ‘a  cruel  and  barbarous  action  to  deprive  the  infsnt 
of  life  after  it  had  been  allowed  to  live  a  day  or  two.’  Yet  be 
bad  griMinJ  to  believe  that  this  still  greati  r  atrocity  does 
sometimes  take  place.  I'hc  extinction  of  such  a  life  is  re¬ 
garded  bv  a  Jartjah  as  an  event  of  the  utmost  possible  insi»ni&- 
eancc.  ‘The  occurrence  excites  neither  surprize  imr  eu* 
cjuiry,  and  is  not  inaiie  a  subject  even  of  conversation.* 

T  here  is  some  variance  between  the  testimony  just  now  cited, 
importing  a  formal  consnltatioii  of  the  father  of  the  infant, 
and  the  infmmuiion  obtained  in  a  more  familiar  inteicoarse 
with  the  Jjn  juhs,  According  to  this  later  and  more  dircH:t  io* 
formation,  on  which  <’t)l.  W ,  appears  to  rest  his  hnal  Riai©» 
ineiii,  the  destruction  of  thecliild  is  so  mere  a  matter  of  Conroe, 
and  so  perfectly  tritling  an  niVair  in  the  esteem  of  the  lather, 
that  it  may  tH‘  perpetrated  without  being  even  mentioned  U) 
him.  Another  unimportant  ditlerenee  of  representation  is,  be- 
twci*n  the  pn’(  urory  information  wliich  psserted  that  the  pre* 
SCI  ration  of  a  female  infant  would  sink  the  parents. into  utter 
illsgrace  among  their  tribe,  and  llie  later  and  l)etter  evidence 
that  MU  It  a  smgulai  iiy  would  inOeed  he  r.ceounled  very  foolish, 
but  would  not  he  particularly  o['probrious.  'I  here  is  also  * 
slight  degree  of  x.avcring  in  the  statement,  as  made  at  dif* 
fereiii  tinu's  and  on  various  evidence,  of  the  number  of  excep- 
lioiis  to  the  general  custom.  But  the  evidence  of  all  kinUs, 
from  all  ipiariers,  iiu>st  perfectly  coincides  to  pro\y  that  the  ui* 
stances  of  P'luales  preserved  were  extremely  rare- 

It  would  be  (juite  certain  bcforeltaiid^  that  uo  nation  cotdd 
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hjveaprovailint;  crimo  of  which  the  priesU  of  a  false  reli- 
ponwoulii  out  know  how  to  make  tlicir  ailvanta^c.  In  the  |)re.» 
tcDi  instance,  thf'  woiuler  is  how  the  Ihj^Gws*  can  have  beea 
CDiuent  10  make  so  little. 


*Tl^rinfint  after  it  is  drstrovech  U  placed  naked  in  a  small  Iwsket,  and 
cirricdout  and  interred.  In  «ny  of  t’le  female  attenda^'t.'*  of 

tie  family  p<*rform  this  office  :  but  in  Kutch  it  is  dmu*  by  the  Uomes'ic 
JIjH  OV.  The  Jtiy-G  ri,  who  bury  the  infants  that  peri  h,  rece  ive  a  fee  of 
oocisn,  which  is  a  coin  i cfiitv.ileiit  in  Value  to  on*>  thii(l  of  a  ryfiee,  or 
iJjoui  tcrii-pt  uce  sterling  ;  and  a  meal.*  — — *  in  Kut^A  the  femde  It  j-Gurt 
L\'  iumciiaits  the  ex.'cutioncrs  of  tlie  ialant  instead  of  the  mother.* 

A  number  of  oh  erv.itions  relative  to  tlie  origin  of  the  tie- 
tfsuble  custom  are  lii  ^^)e^*sed  heri*  afid  there,  in  tnis  llenort.  A 
ctirrent  tradition  aiiumg  the  Jarejahs  is,  that  in  some  ancient 
lime,  a  ‘  powcifiil  Rojah  of  their  caste^  having  a  daugnier  of 
eminent  heanty  anil  accomplishments,  to  whom,  after  a  most 
w'.xioiis  search  far  and  near,  he  could  find  no  man  of  sufficient 
nnk  and  merit  to  he  a  husband, — while  y«*t  it  would  he  a 
gnevous  calamilv  and  disgrace  for  her  to  remain  in  celibacy, — 
Cuihidied,  in  this  distress,  his  /ft//- f/i/r,  who  advised  him  to  put 
her  m  death.  Ue  was  long  averse  to  this  srivagc  exfretlient, 
both  01)  the  ground  of  atfeuion  anil  religion;  and  lie  cited 
those  denunciations  in  the  AWen.v,  or  saered  hooks,  which  atfix 
etionuous  guilt  to  the  murder  of  a  woman.  The  Rajah’s  re¬ 
pugnance  and  fear,  Iwwcvcr,  were,  in  the  end,  overcome  by 
a  general  otVer  ot  the  priest  to  ‘  load  himself  with  th(.‘  guilt, 
mil  become  in  his  own  pei*son  responsible  for  all  the  conse- 
qicnces  of  the  sin.’  Kver  since  that  time  the  daughters  have 
been  drsi roved.  This  legend  is  of  no  aiitliority  with  Colonel 
Walker;  hut  he  says  something  that  seems  to  imply,  that  this 
Tory  of  the  transfer  of  the  guilt  has  had  an  eH'ect,  ev^n  down 
to  the  present  time,  as  a^alvo,  if  such  a  tiling  were  waiiteil,  for 
iny  small  remainder  of  conscience  that  could  serve  amidst  a 
general  and  inveterate  custom  ;  and  that  it  has  had  this  elfect 
ibrougli  H  notion  that  tlie  transfer  was  representative  and  vir- 
toilly  perpetual, — removing  the  guilt  from  the  infanticide  pa- 
nuito  to  the  Raj- Guts  through  all  generations  downward. 
He  ascribes  to  the  Jarejahs  a  sutficient  degree  of  creduruy  to 
beentirely  coritidciit  of  the  efficacy  of  such  an  adjustment. 

Having  dismiNsed  this  story,  he  suggests  that  the  abomina¬ 
ble  custom  may  have  originated  at  the  time  when  these  Hin- 
^  are  recorded  to  have  inhabited  tlie  country  of  Sinde^  a 


•  The  liaj-Curt  otlieiivisc  called  Itaj-Gurnf  ii  literally  the  priett.  tutor, 
or  preceptor  of  a  Rajah  ;  but  the  term  is  applied  to  the  domostic  Brahman 
^  My  family  in  tliia  country. 
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tract  lying  on  the  Indus,  Uctwcen  the  couiUry  they  now  in. 
liahit  and  Persia.  'Flic  Mahometans,  in  the  early  period  of 
the  progress  of  their  religion  and  empire,  conquered  ihii 
terriioiy-,  and  converted,  after  their  manner,  a  large  proper, 
tion  of  its  I\aj-put  inhabitants.  Col.  W.  coniectures  tiuittbe 
Jarejahsy  rosisting  this  conversion,  and  at  the  same  time  becom¬ 
ing  surrounded  by  tril)es  who  had  embraced  a  new  faiih, 
(and  so  rendered  iliemselves  unworthy  to  obtain,  as  they  hid 
he<‘n  accustomed,  the  daughters  of  the  Jar<juhs  lor  wires,) 
dotermitted  r.Ather  to  destroy  their  female  olfspring  than  either, 
on  the  one  hand,  submit  to  the  debasement  of  such  athances, 
or,  on  the  other,  incur  the  disgrace,  and  perhaps  guilt,  of 
bringing  them  np  to  rtunuin  immarried.  I’he  (’olonel  omits 
to  notice,  however,  that  on  this  plan,  they  must  very  soon 
have  resolved  to  quit  the  country  ;  since  they  would  be  is 
much  deprived  of  all  re>onrci'  tor  u ives  fo»  their  sons,  as  for 
hn>hands  feu*  their  daughters.  In  an  Apj>cndi\'  to  this  lU*jK)rt, 
he  mentions  thvit  at  a  still  more  advanced  period  (d  bis  inqui* 
vies,  he  has  been  told  another  tradition,  to  which  he  is  inclined 
to  attribute  much  probability;  namely,  that 

*  Some  of  the  early  Mtustdman  invaders  of  the  Jazejahs*  country,  expr* 
ricncing  the  delcrmin.uion  with  which  they  defended  their  liberties,  united 
policy  to  their  arms,  and  sought  to  consolidate  their  interests  in  the  couis 
try,  by  demanding  the  daughter.**  of  the  Rajahs  in  marriage.  The  higk 
spirit^  Jartjuhs  would  not  brook  the  disgrace,  and  pretended  they  did  oot 
presene  their  daughters ;  hut  fearful  of  consequences,  and  appreheiMft 
th.*it  force  would  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  obtain  what  was  refused  toefr 
tR'aty,  they  in  their  extremity  listened  to  tlic  advice  of  their  Uaj-Gwt\ 
and,  deluded  by  the  fictitious  responsibility  which  they  accepted,  the  pne* 
ticc  of  infanticide  origin.ited,  and  has  since  been  confirmed.* 

W  l:atevcr  was  tlic  ptriod  or  the  immediate  cause  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  practice,  it  had  attained  such  inveteracy  and 
general  sanction  as  to  ctVcct,  throughout  a  whole  people,  i 
clear  positive  reversal  of  that  .system  of  moral  sentiments  which 
has  often  bct*n  pronounced,  by  the  admirers  of  human  nature, 
to  be  substantially  inseparalilc  from  the  human  mind,  in  itf 
sane  state.  Wc  say  reversal,  rather  than  merely  suspension ot 
abolition.  Fur  several  passages  in  these  multifarious  docu- 
inenis  assert,  and  others  clearly  imply,  that  the  Ja/’cyaAi  have 
somewhat  piqued  themselves  on  tins  custom,  as  an  honourable 
distinction  ot  their  tribe.  T  hey  felt  it  as  a  mode  of  proclaiming 
to  the  neighbouring  nations  that  they  were  too  dignified i 
race  to  set  any  value  oti  so  trivial  a  proriucc  as  human  feinale*» 
and  yet  also  that  their  very  daughters  would  be  beings  too  re¬ 
spectable  to  he  put  in  subjection  to  even  the  best  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  .sex  of  any  other  tribe. 

'I'he  more  ordinarily  ijifluential  motives,  however,  couabioed 
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»Itb  the  powerful  inlliiencc  of  general  custom,  were  stated  to 
be,  an  aversion  to  the  trouble  of  rearing  and  disposing  of  the 
cbii(lr^'n>  and  a  mixiure  of  pride  that  would  not  alnauce  a 
(li'ielitt’i*  uithout  giving  her  such  a  ponioii  as  would  shew 
from  "hat  an  illustrious  tribe  she  came,  with  the  avarice  that 
refuses  to  cliarge  itself  with  such  an  expettsc.  In  some  few 
instances  diis  pride  may  has  overborne  this  avarice,  and  a 
Jaiighter  has  been  spared.  AtVeclion,  or  humanity,  or  a  sense 
of  JutVi  were  found  by  tlic  Colonel  not  to  have  been  the  in¬ 
ducements  to  the  saving  of  those  extremely  few  females  that 

I  bad  been  permitted  to  escape  the  common  fate.  He  met  with 
^  only  two  instances  that  could  be  imputed  to  such  principles, 

and  one  of  them  was  afforded  by  ‘a  j)rofessed  robber.’  The 
present  work  is  such  a  dis|)lay  of  liuinau  ciiaractcr,  that  this 
liwless  barbarian  appears  like  a  tender  enthusiast,  fit  for  the 

II  roost  sentiiuental  province  of  the  coniury  of  romance;  and 
there  is  hardly  a  more  interesting  paragraph  in  the  book  than 
that  which  relates  to  him. 

*  Hutaji  is  a  professed  robber,  with  whom  sentiment  and  feeling  might 
be  lupposed  to  he  strangers.  I'he  profession  which  he  followed  did  not 
prerent  me  conversing  with  Hutaji,  nor  to  avoid  a  pretty  frequent  inter* 
coarse  with  him.  This  man,  with  die  aspect  and  manners  of  a  barbarian, 
possessed  all  the  feelings  of  natural  affection,  which  led  him  to  cherish  his 
daughters,  in  opposition  to  the  usage  and  prejudices  of  his  tribe.  They  arc 
between  six  and  eight  years  old  ;  and  he  brought  them  both  to  my  camp, 
where  they  were  vaccinated.  1  observed  their  father  caressing  them  witli 
pleasure,  and  exulting  in  them  with  true  parental  satisfaction  ;  and  their 
p^ns  and  manners  were  very  interesting.  It  deserves  remark,  as  exhi- 
biilog  a  strong  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Jartjahif  and  of  their  fcel- 
|j  ingi  with  respect  to  their  daughters,  that  these  girls  wore  turbans,  and 
||  were  dressed  and  habited  like  boys.  As  if  ashamed  or  afraid  of  acknow* 
Wgin^  their  sex,  they  assured  me  they  were  not  girls,  and  with  infantile 
wnpliciiy  appealed  to  their  father  to  corroborate  the  assertion.*  p.  67* 

It  should  be  observed,  tliat  the  law  of  destruction  takes  ef¬ 
fect  much  less  generally  on  the  illegitimate  feuiale  offspring; 
I  whose  mothers  are  held  by  the  Jarejahs  in  a  capacity  between 
wives  and  slaves,  and  are  taken,  with  little  care  of  selection, 
from  any  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  whereas  they  shew  the 
utmost  nicety  of  pride  in  selecting  their  wives  from  the  most 
lionouiable  Raj-put  families ;  ‘  even  the  poorest  and  lowest 
Jftrpah  feeling  the  utmost  .solicitude  not  to  taint  his  blood  by 
improper  alliance.*  It  is  not,  as  may  easily  be  supposed, 
from  humanity,  that  these  infants  of  meaner  quality  are  fre- 
jj  ^lucntly  spared,  ‘  but  rather,’  says  Col.  W.,  ‘  from  a  contemp- 
I  tuous  opinion  of  their  inferiority.  I'hese  children  are  noi^  con- 
jjtlered  to  belong  to  the  castty  and  their  future  situation  in 
"fc  U  of  little  consequence,  though  the  pride  and  prejudices 
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of  TxJart  juh  iriiikc  him  ocmsionally  also  doftroy  his  spnriooi 

oir>|)rin«j/  'f’hc's<*  (!aii^’it<Ts  art*  *  hc*<TO’.v(’(i  on 
or  on  Hindus  of  an  mfei  ior  atsfr ;  ami  thoir  si-ttiom/nt  is  «• 
leml‘*(l  with  litilt*  fvponso  or  piihlic  fy  ;  tht*  motives  t^uTfforc 
which  lead  the  JiiVtj ihs  to  destroy  their  lejrltimate  danghtfn 
do  oot  exist  with  etpial  force  uiili  respect  to  those  hy  th< 
ruck  or  nv stresses.’ 

We  must  suppose  that  the  pride  of  this  dcprav»*d  racehn 
iuch  an  ascendency  t>ver  all  hctiei*  feelings,  as  to  preclude 
any  affretion  for  these  d  inghters  of  reputed  inferior  blood, 
e\en\vlien  thev  are  growing  np,  as,  els(*,  tht!  fathers,  l>eing 
thus  infide  sensible  how  i  itercsting  their  other  daughters  also 
would  heconn*  if  spurt'd,  couhl  not  with  Midi  jierfcct  indif* 
ference  ilonm  diem  all  to  perish. 

(’olonel  W  alker  acknowledges  his  want  of  anv  good  daft 
fora  calculation  of  the  ii'iinherof  female  infants  that  aiiiiaallv 
thus  perish  hy  violence,  though  he  l  as  made  many  inejuirifx, 
and  rece.v  d  several  loose  e.^tini  ites  tm  tiu?  snhject,  from  per-  ^ 
Rons  cnnsiderahlv  acrpiainted  wiiii  the  connirv.  A  inimbfr 
bt'tWft'H  tilp'cn  aiul  tw entv  thousand  would  prohanlv  be  tht  i 
mean  cf  these  calculations  of  the  yearly  destruction  in  Guu»  ? 
raf  and  Kii'ch. 

ft  would  he  gratifying  ‘•o  abridge  the  narrative  of  Colonel 
Whtlker’s  indcl.iiigahle  and  most  meniorions  exertions  for  the 
suppression  ot  tins  nne(|n;dh  il  enormity,  it  our  limits  now  il-  j 
lowed  room  for  any  thing  more  than  an  animated  congratuli-  ; 
lion  to  him  and  to  the  very  cause  of  virtue  itsc'lf, — arnotig  tbfi 
most  iiiemorahle  of  whose  agents  he  has  taken  his  rank,— on  * 
the  complete  Jan OT  of  those  exertions,  ihrougiiout  one  wid# 
portion  of  the  cminirvdn  which  they  wt*re  so  iiuliciously  nod 
.RO  resolutely  prnsecutt  d.  In  the  remoter  part  of  it,  ihcterri* 
torv  of  hatchy  the  dear  of  tIu*  Knglish  had  not  yet  grown  to  4 
suliicicMit  strength  to  second  dVectuaily  ilie  force  of  persaa* 
sion  :  and  the  Colonel’s  ropt'ated  and  earnest  appeals  to  their 
iiumanit\,  an  *  what  they  call  llieir  leliginn,  h.td  thus  fur  fail¬ 
ed,  though  the  lime  i.>  very  hkeiv  not  lar  distant,  wlien  they  also 
will  begin  to  feel  the  illuminations  of  that  logic  which  has  lo 
mighty  a  power  over  Asiatic  understanding.' — and  indeed  those 
of  all  other  nations.  lint  in  (Juzerut  the  great  object  of  Col. 

W  .’sexei  lions  is  a*,  eompli'hed.  fie  persevered  in  spile  of  Jl 
the  obsirueliuns  w  Inch  would  have  reduci  d  a  less  deicroiinfd 
spirit  to  despomieney  a??(l  inaction  ;  and  finally  persiiudcd  »h 
most  ail  the  Janjiihs  (d  any  consccjiiencc  in  the  country  to 
subscribe  rucli  an  engagemenl  to  renounce  the  aboiniashlc 
ctistoiii,  as  expnssly  subjects  ihcm,  by  liieir  own  cunseul»  W 
a  putiisimient  tioQ)  the  hriti.'b  and  CrdiAja’a?'  govcrniiicats  i* 
every  subsequent  instance  of  infanticide.  At  the  date  of  tii^ 
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noiicf'^  bcre  inserted,  tin*  Colotiol  had  remained  long 
A  luii'oda  U'i  that  the  measure  \>as  jiroving 

I  riTvCiu  h  aud  to  receive  the  most  graiifyini;  demonstrations  of 
and  joy  fiom  both  tlie  mothers  anil  fathers  whose  oiT- 
^rini;  lic  had  thus  reduced  them  to  a  kind  of  nece.'sity  of  pre* 
Koini;*  11^*  that  privileged  and  enviable  class  of 

nicn  w'ao'n  Ih  o'  idence  has  employed,  each,  to  accomplish  some 
f»<  '^rnnd  ih>ii!ict  operation  in  the  great  process  of  reforming 

Ilhe  world. 

It  is  in  :i  train  of  hap|)v  moral  revolutions,  corresponding  to 
;biN,  il»at  nc  er.rnfstly  hojie  we  see  the  intention  of  Piovi- 
Jrnce  in  facilitating  wliat  appears  so  strange  an  irregularity  in 
III ‘economy  of  the  worlil,  as  the  acquisition  of  a  vast  empire 
in  Asia  hy  the  people  ot  thi>  island.  W'e  do  not  know  in  what 
«av  lliose  persons  among  ns  who  do  not  care  for  such  revolu- 
ror.s,  or  wiio  depreca’.e  and  liate  the  projects  for  etleciing 
11, m,  maintain  their  coinplaceticy  on  the  siihjcct  of  Itidia, 
imulsi  tiie  t*\  id(*nce,  growing  every  year  more  glaring,  that 
vMmy  other  our  Indiati  successes  are  a  gix'at  and  almost 
cimnxtd  calamity.  We  know  tiot  in  what  way, — unless  they 
are  rNi’CCtin^x  the  rtate  of  the  case  to  hr  reversed  in  conse- 
(jnence  of  a  miracle  of  moral  transformation,  sj)eedily  to  be 
'»rougla  upon  tiie  managers  of  power  in  this  ilUtatcJ  world. 
Unless  tliis  sh;dl  come  to  pass,  we  must  expect  that  India, — 
which  used  to  ht5  dreamed  a  ml  ranted  about  as  an  cxliaustless 
source  of  wealth  to  the  niuion, — will  continue  to  he,  no  one 
can  tonjcciuro  how  lotig,  a  most  dcstrnciive  drain  on  our  do- 
nkstic  rc'-onrccs,  ahrolutely  a  pit  to  throw  the  hard  earnings  of 
the  Kn^lish  peo  ple  into,  and  at  the  same  time  a  pernicious 
tent  h  r  an  innucnce  that  is  ])cisoinng  our  morals.  Rut  the 
|Hriuu  lausi,  soir.etime  arrive  when  either  wisdom  or  necessity 
1  »ill  change  this  cemdilion  of  things  ;  and  in  the  mean  while,  it 
*'illbea  consolation,  and  partly  even  a  compensation,  to  the 
I  hcnovoicni  and  religious  part  of  the  community,  that  the  Kng- 
I  jidi  power  in  India  is  operating  as  the  cause  of  most  important 
;  ‘i‘novations  among  tlie  people, — in  some  particular  instances 
j  a  direct  authoritative  interference,  and  more  generally  hy 
I  indirect  and  even  involuntary  sanction  and  weight,  whicli 
I  ^he  supreme  power  in  the  country  necessarily  gives  to  what- 
i  eviT  benevolent  and  pious  undertakings  it  protects.  For  how 
j  Qury  wasted  millions  (no  apology,  however,  for  the  men  and 
\  ’‘^Jysiem  that  have  wasted  them)  will  it  he  a  moral  compen- 
'  that,  twenty  years  hence,  there  w  ill  he  very  many  iliou- 
!  human  beings  of  an  age  to  reHcct  with  gratitude,  that 

:  been  owing  to  English  interference  that  they  were  not 

I  *<1  oaurdcred  in  their  natal  hour;  and  vvho  will  tliercfore  have 
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u  powerful  motive  to  receive  with  favour,  and  tocoQien* 
to  promote,  the  measures  hy  whicli  the  Kujrlish  may  at  thit 
lime  be  solicitous  to  dilVu>e  among  tliem  civilization  andChia. 
tianity.  And  if  at  lengtii  a  general  civilization  and  Christii. 
nity  in  India  sliall  be  the  result  of  such  measures  as  could  mt 
have  been  prosecuted  so  ejO'cctualUj  hut  under  advantage  ej  tkc 
ascendenci/  of  the  English  penver^  what  a  triumphant  balance  q{ 
good  will  this  be  (still  no  thanks  to  corrupt  and  ambitious 
men)  against  that  grievous  pecuniary  burden  wliich  the  jxwso. 
sion  of  India  imposes  on  us,  and  will  impose  for  a  long  tine 
yet  to  come. 

Mr.  Moor’s  disorderly  miscellany  of  contributions  to  this  to- 
Inme  are  of  all  kinds,  mythological,  philological,  and  historicil; 
and  though  some  of  them  are  unimportant,  and  many  of  then 
out  of  place,  they  may  afford  to  a  patient  and  combining  rci. 
der  some  considerable  instruction  in  Indian  matters.  There  is 
n  large  and  elegant  map  of  Guzerat,  for  the  accuracy  of  which 
he  has  given  the  most  respectable  pledges. 


Art.  II.  jIn  V.lemcniary  Invettigation  of  the  Theory  of  Numbers^  wiA 
its  application  to  the  Indeterminate  and  Diophantine  Analysis,  the  j 
analytical  and  geometrical  division  of  the  circle,  and  several  othc 
curious  nlgebruic<d  and  arithmetical  problems.  By  Peter  Biriot, 
of  the  Royal  Military  Academy.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  507.  Price  Ik 
in  boards.  Johnson  and  Co.  1811. 


^I/rilOUCill  Mr.  Barlow,  in  undertaking  the  workbefon 
us,  has  not  opened  any  new  channels  of  thought,  the  j| 
subjects  to  which  our  attention  is  invited,  have,  each  of  them,  j 
until  w  ithin  the  last  ten  years,  been  almost  entirely  neglcctcjl 
for  nearly  a  century.  On  the  theory  of  numbers,  there  ii 
very  little  extjnu,  between  the  times  of  F'uclid  and  Archi* 
medes,  and  that  of  Malcolm:  and  from  Malcolm’s  time  to  i 
the  present,  scarcely  a  new  property  was  added  to  the  stock, 
before  the  recent  publications  of  Legend le  and  Gauss 
The  Diophantine  analysis,  indeed,  has  met  with  a  ratlieriBore 
respectful  attention  :  but  still  has  but  seldom  been  trcatetl 
with  the  perspicuity  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  or  been  matk 
to  furnish  any  practical  applications.  Wc  arc  persuade!,  bow-  i 
ever,  iltai  the  Diophantine  method  may  be  employed  with 
success  in  the  finding  of  fluents ;  and  we  should  have  beo 
gratified  to  meet  with  a  few  examples  to  tliis  effect,  w  j 
Mr.  Barlow’s  work.  That  he  has  developed  many  of  it* 
uses  in  other  scientific  enquiries,  our  readers  may  |>erceirc 
from  tlic  following  analysis  of  his  work.  ^ 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  sob-  3 
divided  into  ten,  the  second  into  seven  chapters.  In  j 
first  part  the  author  treats  of  the  sums,  differences,  w®  ^ 
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products  of  Duml)ers  in  generali — divisors,  and  the  thtory 
if^rfect,  amicable,  and  .  |>olygonal  numbers,— the  lineal 
forms  of  prime  numbers,  and  their  most  simple  properties,-** 
possible  and  impossible  forms  of  square  numbers,  and 
ibeir  application  to  numerical  propositions, — the  possible 
lod  impossible  forms  of  cubes,  and  higher  powers, — the 
properties  of  powers  in  general, — the  products  and  trans* 
fonnttions  of  certain  algebraical  formulae, — the  quadratic 
divisors  of  certain  formulae, — the  quadratic  forms  of  prime 
numbers,  with  rules  for  determining  them  in  certain  cases, — 
the  different  scales  of  notation,  and  their  application  to 
the  solution  of  arithmetical  problems.  This  part  is  terminated 
bv  a  dissertation  on  the  notation  of  the  Greeks  (avowedly 
tiken  from  Delambre),  and  some  miscellaneous  proposi¬ 
tions. 

In  the  second  part  we  find  the  subject  of  continued 
fractions,  and  their  applications  to  various  problems, — the 
tolution  of  indeterminate  equations  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  higher  degree*  res|ieciively, — the  solution  of 
indeterminate  equations  of  the  form  a’" — I  =M  (a),  with  a  table 
of  indeterminate  formulfc, — ^the  Roliiiion  of  Diophantine 
problems,  with  miscellaneous  examples,^ — the  analytical  and 
^metrical  division  of  the  circle,  including  the  solution 
of  Gauss's  celebrated  problem  relative  to  the  inscription 
of  polygons  in  a  dlrclc.  The  volume  concludes  with 
two  tables;  namely,  one  of  prime  numbers  to  4000;  the 
uther,  containing  the  least  values  of  p  and  in  the  equation 
Ny‘=l,  for  every  value  of  N,  from  2  to  20t, 

Such  of  unr  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  Legendre's 
•ork,  entitled  **  Essai  sur  la  Th^orie  des  Nombres,*’  and 
Gauss’s  “  Disquisitiones  Arithmetic®,"  uill  observe,  from 
I  ^  preceding  analysis,  that  much  of  the  ground  over  which 
Mr.  Barlow  conducts  us,  has  been  already  explored  by  those 
d)lc  mathematicians.  But  it  fnust  not  thence  he  inferred 
that  he  pursues  the  same  route,  and  strikes  into  no  new  paths; 
^hile  be  wisely  facilitates  his  own  progress  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  his  predecessors,  he  sometimes  cuts  through  a 
Ul  which  they  had  ascended  and  descended,  and  now 
^*1  then,  by  main  strength,  removes  an  obstacle  which 
had  slily  evaded.  In  general,  his  manner  of  proceeding 
jj»*tricily  speaking,  his  own.  Diophantus,  Bachet,  Femuc^ 
Euler,  Waring,  Legendre,  and  others,  frequently 
furnish  him  with  materials;  but  hd  work  them  up  in  his  own 
and  casts  the  whole  into  a  shape  which  is  at 
neat,  interesting,  and  useful.  We  have  already 
some  proofs  of  his  talents,  in  onr  account  of  tba 
^  Hiiion  of  Euler’s  Algebra,  which  it  now  appears,  wu 

Vol.VlU,  I  G 
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ied  tbtV)Uf^  the  prrhs  by  thn* author :  we  avail  ourselvf^^ 
Uie  present  opportunity  to  la j  before  our  headers  a  fev  latite 
specimens. 

In  tbe  fourth  chapter  of  the  first  part,  a  chapter  whiel 
relates  to  the  possible  and  impossible  forms  of  square  nutni^ 
there  are  several  very  interesting  propositions,  and  ^ 
comprehentive  and  useful  tables  of  formula,  by  whicli  the 
possible  and  inqKxssible  cases  may  be  easily  detected  am  I 
separated.  These  however,  we  cannot .  transcribe ;  but  we 
give  the  following  simple  proposition,  for  tlie  sake  4 
its  curious  corollary,  relative  to  two. series,*  which,  tbowp 
it  has  been  long  known,  we  have  never  seen  publicly  itarn 
•trated  before. 

*  The  area  of  a  rational  right  angled  triangle  cannot  be  etjiul  to  i 
square. 

*  For  if  it  were  possible,  and  x,^,  and  s,  were  made  to  repraer 
the  two  tides  and  the  hypotheouse  of  such  a  triangle,  we  should  hifr. 

\  4*y=«** 

‘Or 

wd  x*-— 2xy+jf*=3a*.— 

that  Ip, 

f»*  +  W=(x+y)S 

4'Si^^=(x»  ij^)  • 

‘But  these  expressions  cannot  be  both  squares  at  the  same  time  (art. 
and,  consequently,  the  area  of  a  rational  right  angled  triangle,  catiaot  k 
equ^  to  a  square.— >•  d. 

<Cor.  1.  Since,  inorder  to  have  a  rational  right  angled  triangle,  we 
have  x*+y  z=a* ;  it  follows  (from  art.  54),  that 

fjrasr.W, 

tj,=  2f/. 

r*— 2i« 

And,  consequently,  if  in  the  fraction  -  ■»,  or  —  the  ouoienw 

2trt  r’— /** 

and  denominator  be  taken  for  the  sides  of  a  right  angled  triangle,  it  will  k 
a  rational  one ;  and  in  these  expressions  we  nuy  give  any  values  at  plciw^ 

2rj 

to  r  and  /.  If,  in  the  second  fraction  —  we  make  r*/4lt* 


becomes 


2/+1 

and  in  this  expression,  by  making  successively  ! 

2,  3.  4,  &c. 

we  have  the  following  remarkable  series, 

i  12  3  4  5  6 

r  ^  1—^  3^  4  ■,  5""“,  6“^  &c. 

2/41  3  5  7  9  11  13  _ 

each  of  wrhich  ex^ssioos,  reduced  to  an  improper  fraction,  gives  the»»» 
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r  — 4 

raiionil  riglu  angled  triangle.'  And  if  In  the  fnettoi^  we  mak*c 

i  n 

/ai|,and  r=C/i+->  ou*' becomes  ’■  t  • 

4„*48/i+S  4II-I-S  ‘‘  '*  «  •  ' 

- =-n  41* - 1-.  ;  ‘  ‘  , 

4/1 -p  4  *  i  '  * 

here,  malcing  /i  1 ,  2,  5,  4,  &c.  we  have  this  other  lenes.,  • 

4/1+3  7  11  13  19  23 

/I  +  ■  ■  ’  “•—  1  —j  2— >  3— f*  +“♦  5— »  &c»9  *  ^ 

J  4yi  4  4  8  12  16  •  20  24  .  • 

uhlcb  has  the  same  property  as  the  former.**  Pp.  121,  3.  * 

The  ebaptor  oil  the  dilfcreiU  scales  of  notation |  contains 
i.ofh  urieinai  luxtter,  ami  some  useful  observations.  Wc 
shall  (pnke  two  or  three  of  the  auilior’s  remarks  on  the 
rompaTnti%*e  •  fidvantage^  and'  disadvantages  of  didiTeut 
scales; 

<Oo  this  heady  simplicitly  is  evidently  the  first  consideration  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to,  for  in  that  alone  consists  the  supeiiority  of  one  system  over  an- 
(xber;  but  this  ought  to  be  estimated  on  two  principles,  viz.  simplicity  in 
ndifiieticai  operations,  and  in  arithmetical  expressions:  I^ibnttz,  by 
cooudering  only  the  former,  recommended  the  binary  scale,  which  hat 
crTtaioly  the  advantage  in  all  arithmetical  operations,  in  point  of  ease; 
but  this  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  tlie  intricacy  of  expression,  on 
xcount  of  the  multiplicity  of  figures  necessary  for  representing  a  number 
of  any  considerable  extent ;  thus  wc  have  seen  (prop.  ii.  of  this  chapter,) 
that  1000  in  the  binary  scale  would  require  ten  places  of  figures,  and  to 
express  100000  wc  must  have  twenty  places,  which  would  necessarily  be 
irry  crobarrasing,  at  the  same  time  that  all  calculations  would  proceed  very 
ilow,  on  account  of  th  e  number  of  figures  that  must  be  made  to  enter  into 
then). 

♦The  next  scale  that  has  been  recommended  is  the  senary,  which  cer- 
tsialy  possesses  some  Important  advantages :  first,  the  operation  with  this 
ijfitem  would  be  carried  on  with  facility ;  the  number  or  places  of  figures 
expressing  a  number  would  not  be  very  great ;  beside,  that  those  qiun* 
titiw  equivalent  to  our  decimals,  would  be  more  frequently  finite  than  they 
win  our  system  :  for  example,  every  fraction  whose  denominator  is  not 
*woe  power  of  one  of  the  factors  of  10  is  indefinite,  and  those  only  arc 
finite  that  contain  the  powers  of  these  factors  :  and  it  is  exactly  the  same 
b  every  other  scale  ot  notation:  namely,  those  fractions  only  are  finite, 
^  have  denominators  compounded  of  the  powers  ot  the  factors  of  the 
of  that  system  ;  therefore,  in  the  decimal  scale  only  fractions  of  the 
a 

^ - arc  finite,  but  in  the  senary  scale  the  finite  fractions  arc  of  the 

2*5- 

a 

fcnn  - - ;  and  as  there  arc  necessarily  more  numbers  of  the  form  2*  3“, 

2«3« 

•bhlo  any  finite  limit,  than  there  arc  of  the  form  2"  5",  it  follows,  that  in 
*  •yiicm  of  senary  arithmetic,  we  should  have  more  finite  expressions  for 

2  G  2 
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frictioDi  than  wc  have  in  ihe  denary ;  and,  consequently,  on  thii  beid* 
the  preference  mutt  be  given  to  the  senarv  syitem  :  And,  indeed, the  oilj 
possible  objection  that  can  be  made  to  it  in,  tlut  the  operations  would  piu. 
ceed  a  little  slower  than  in  the  decimal  scale,  because  in  large  numbm 
a  greater  number  of  fibres  roust  be  employed  to  express  them.  !>■ 
leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  duodenary  system  of  arithmetit, 
which,  while  it  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  senary,  in^oiottf 
finite  fractions,  is  superior  even  to  the  decimal  system  for  simplicity  i( 
f  xpreuion  ;  and  the  only  additional  burden  to  the  memory  is  two  da> 
racters  for  representing  10  and  1 1,  for  the  multiplication  table  in  our  com¬ 
mon  arithmetic  is  generally  carried  as  far  as  12  times  12,  although  a 
natural  limit  is  only  9  times  9,  which  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  mind  is  ci^ 
blc  of  working  with  the  duodenary  system,  without  any  inconveniesce  or 
embarrassment  ;  and  hence,  I  think,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  choke  i 
the  denary  arithmetic  did  not  proceed  from  reflection  and  delibcratioo,bi 
was  the  result  of  some  cause  operating  unseen  and  unknown  on  the  »• 
ventor  of  our  system  ;  and  it  may,  therefore  be  considered  as  a  (mum 
circumstance,  that  for  this  accidental  radix,  that  particular  one  ibosU 
have  been  selected,  which  maybe  said  to  hold  the  second  place btk 
scale  of  general  utility. 

*  All  nations,  botli  ancient  and  modern,  with  a  very  few  exceptksit 
divide  ihclr  numbers  into  periods  of  10s,  which  singular  coincideoct  d 
difFercnt  people,  entirely  unconnected  and  unknown  to  each  other,  a 
only  be  attributed  to  some  general  physical  cause,  that  operated  equally  a 
all,  and  which  there  is  little  doubt  is  connected  with  the  formation  of  na; 
namely,  his  having  ten  fingers,  by  the  assistance  of  which,  in  all  probdi- 
lity,  calculation,  or  at  least  numbering,  was  first  effected. 

•  Our  present  scale  of  notation,  however,  though  founded  oo  tb 
principle,  was  not  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  division,  but  wa 
an  improvement  introduced  a  long  time  afterwards,  as  is  evident  froo]fk 
aiiilimct'c  of  the  Greeks,  wlio,  nrt\»  iihstanding  they  divided  their  ow* 
hers  into  periods  of  lens,  had  no*idea  of  the  present  system  of  nottWi 
the  great  and  importnr.l  advantage  cf  which  is,  the  giving  to  every  dip 
a  local,  as  well  as  its  original  or  natural  value,  by  means  oT  which  wtm 
enabled  to  express  ary  number,  however  large,  with  the  different  coinbiw 
tions  of  ten  numerical  symbols ;  whereas  the  Greeks,  for  want  of  tis 
method,  were  under  the  necessity  of  employing  ihirty-jix  different  cks 
raclcii,  and  with  which,  for  a  long  time,  they  were  not  able  to  expr** 
number  greater  th-in  10000;  it  was,  however,  afterwards  indefinitely  o* 
tended  by  the  iruprovements  of  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  Pappus,  fee. 

The  last  chuptoi*  in  this  work,  which  relates  to  ^ 
solution  of  the  equation  — 1*=0,  ti  being  a  prime  mia)^» 
and  exhibits  the  application  of  that  solution  to  the  analyiksl 
and  go  >meinral  division  of  the  circle,  is  one  which  we  haw 
read  with  a  higli  degree  of  pleasure.  Most  of  our  inatbf* 
inatica!  readers  will  recollect  the  scejiticisni  with  whicli 
the  news  was  first  received  in  England,  that  M.  Gauss 
Brunswick  had  found,  by  means  of  quadratics  only, 
aide  of  a  scvenicen  sided  polygori,  inscribed  in  a  jj 
That  scepticism,  however,  is  now  removed,  and  it  la 
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kpown,  that  this  is  only  a  particular  case  of  a  far  more 
jjtncral  inquiry,  which  has  been  coiiduciecl  with  groat  auccesa 
bv  M.  0  uss,  and  which,  indeed,  gives  the  principal  value 
tthii  “  I  fiarlow  has  here  entered  upon 

ibe  :  inquiry,  for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  it  has  been 
ittenilrd  to  in  England ;  and,  althougli  he  proceeds  upon 
ibf  same  general  principles  as  M,  Gauss,  he  has  gone 
ihroiiuh  tiie  investigation  in  much  smaller  compass,  and, 
we  think  with  more  perspicuity.  We  cannot  exhibit  the 
whole  ol  his  process;  but  we  will  endeavour  to  present  our 
rewieis  with  the  spirit  of  it. 

Si*!cv  ilie  discovery  of  the  Cotesian  theorem,  it  has  been 
gofii'ially  known,  that  the  division  of  the  circle  into  any 
oumher  of  parts  w,  depends  u|K)n  the  solution  of  the  binomial 
equation  .1" — 1=0;  an  equation,  however*  which  was  con- 
liJiT'tl  as  beyond  the  reach  of  analysis,  till  Gauss  conquered 
ibeduhciilty,  in  the  work  just  mentioned,  by  resolving  the 
equation  into  others  of  inferior  dimensions.  The  number  of 
tblhe  equations,  as  well  as  the  degree  to  which  they  arise, 
dcjHjnds  upon  tlie  factors  of  the  quantity  n — I  :  that  is,  if 

ck  y 

sbe  a  prime  number,  and  n — l=a  b  c,  then  the  solution 
will  be  alTectcd  by  a  equations  of  the  degree  «/,  equations 
of  the  degree  ^,  y  equations  of  the  degree  c,  &c.  and  conse¬ 
quently,  if  n — 1=2"*,  the  solution  will  involve  m  quadratic 
equations  only  ;  whence,  in  such  cases,  the  problem  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  geometrical  construction. 

The  principle  of  solution,  then,  employed  by  our  author, 
consists  in  dividing  the  series  of  imaginary  roots  of  the 
equations” — 1=0  (wliich  roots,  it  is  well  known  are  all 

2  k  X 

comprehended  in  a  general  forinultc  such  as  a:* — 2cos,— — 
'  n 

i  IssO)  into  periods,  and  finding  the  sums  of  the  roots  of  each 
period;  then  subdividing  those  periods  into  others,  and  those 
again  into  others,  till  the  whole  series  is  finally  divided  into  pe¬ 
riods  of  single  roots.  For  this  purpose,  it  isfirstdemoiisi rated  that 
the  imagina**}*  roots  of  the  equation  jr" — 1*0,  (ri  being  a 
prime  number)  are  powers  of  the  same  imaginary  quantity  ; 
M  that  if  R  be  one  of  those  roots,  the  whole  series  will 
^  R,  R^,  R^  rS  &c.  to  R*^’^,  the  real  root  being  unity. 
And,  since  from  the  theory  of  equations  the  sum  of  all  th«. 
^ts  is  equal  to  the  co-efficient  of  the  second  term/ 
ha?e 

I  +  R*t'R*+R^+ &C.sa60,  or  I 

R+R^+R^+&C.»=» — I ; 

that  the  sum  of  all  the  imaginary  roots  is  known’;  and  cbQ;ie- 
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qiienlly,  if  this  scries  of  roots  be  dislributed  into  two  periods 
which  njuy  be  represented  hyp  and//  ,ihc  sum  of  these  quamhio 
will  be  known,  that  is  p-\~p  =^\,  If,  th(Mi,  tbe  product  of  pf 
can  also  be  found,  the  crmpntist  will  be  able,  having  their 
sum  and  product,  to  find  the  quantities  pamlp'  separaiclv; 
or,  which  is  the  same,  il»c  sum  of  the  roots  in  eacii  period  wi|| 
be  detmnined.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  developing 
fully  the  inethod  of  forming  these  f)eriods,  so  that  their 
proiiuci  will  be  known  :  it  may,  however,  be  tolerably  com* 
prehended  from  the  following  example.  Let  — l==0,bt 
the  proposed  equation,  the  imaginary  roots  of  which  mar 
be  represented  by  r,  r^,  u\  r^  If  these  are  separated  into 
two  periods,  viz.  r\  R^= /?,  + R,  R^=:  p  ,  there  will  result 
R+R%+K^+R*  =  /? -!-/;*  =  —  1 ,  and  (rHr'‘)  X  (r+R^)  =  rHr*+ 
R^+lJrs=R34 R-f as  is  evident;  for,  since  R*=*|, 
r'^s^r,  and  r'^=r^.  Hence  then,  having  p+p  =—l,  and 
PP*also,  wo  readily  find  p  =  — f — ^v^5,  and  p  = — 
t h at  i s  H  +  It —  i  -f  < 5,  and  r*  +  — I—  i  5 .  No w,  t henp- 

fore,  to  find  these  separate  roots,  we  have  their  sum 
their  product  R  x  R^=R‘'=1  ;  whence  the  roots 
themselves  are  readily  determined. 

•  It  will  he  seen,  then,  that  the  only  difficulty  in  the  solulfei 
of  these  equations  consists  in  so  selecting  the  periods  thr» 
their  product  may  become  a  known  quantify  :  the  means  fit 
accomplishing  this  are  not  always  obvious;  but  Mr.  Barlot 
furnishes  tbe  reader  with  a  variety  of  remarks  and  examples, 
tending  to  facilitate  ibis  part  of  the  inquiry.  We  shall  select 
tin*  most  cn lions  of  these,  which  we  hope  may  be  tolerably  well 
comprehended,  after  the  pnxeeding  ohscrv«ntions  have  been 
duly  considered. 


S60<* 

*  Find  the  cosine  of - ,  and  the  roots  of  the  equation 

17 

x'^—lrrO.  I 

‘  Since  17  is  a  prime  number  of  the  form  I,  or  17=2^+Lthe  rooR 
of  the  above  equation  may  be  obuined  by  four  quadratic  equations,  and  the 
360® 

cosineof—  by  three  quadratic  equations ;  in  order  to  w  hich}  the  imaging 

n  I 


roots  of  the  equation 

must  be  decomposed}  first}  ioiO}  two  periods  of  eight  terras  each}  theolbcr 
into  two  periods  of  (ouT}  and  these  ag.dn  into  two  periods  of  two  tennsesch 
Now  S  being  a  priraitive  root  of  the  equation 

1,«m(17}) 

the  whole  period  of  powers  will  be 

1,  S,  S*.  3>,  3‘,  3',  S*.  3’,  3»,  3»,  3'*,  3",  3'*,  3",  3'‘,  J"  1 
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1,  S,  9.  10,  13,  5,  15,  11,  16,  14^  8,  7,  4,  12,  2,  6 ; 

w  rtketiog  ibe  multiples  of  17.  -  - 

^«Wl^nce  (by  art.  219)  the  first  two  periods  will  be. 

p  ssR'-f 

p'=R»  +  R»®  +  RHr'*  +  R»'+R»+R‘*+R‘., 

« Now 

;»+/"*— Ij  , 

lid  ‘  < 

VP  =/'+/’'+?+/’+/’+/»' 

« Hcoce  the  quadnuc  equation  coDtaining  the  roots  S’,  p\  will  be 

4=0. 

« Whence, 

p«=  -^+4^/17,  and/;'  = — 1^17.  » 

<  Again,  the  periods  ef  roouff  p^,  muu  be  now  decoia^osed  ipto  the  four 
Ibllowiog  pcri(^s,  theju^iOt  which  are,  for  distiaction  sake, ^  represented 

'  '  .  ..  .  \ 

Period  0  Sf  ^7  « '+»  *+*'*+»%■ 

Penod/r,^  ^^h'+rI'+k*  +r*. 

o  -Ji  !?»'  =»’  +k*+r'‘+r*,  ' 

-*  LV"  +r*. 

*  And  here  we  have  ■  i'  "  ..f.  •  . 

,+j'=»  =  _i+vn. '  •  . 

11'=*  i"'  +if'+i'-*‘^  «  ^  .  I  ■’  / 

*  Whence  the  quadratic  equation  containing  the  roots  f,  f  V  w 

,  M  ,  f  f  ••  .  ..  *  T  *1  vv  .  * 

(oosequently,  , 

f=iP+W(*+p’)»a“d  lv^(*+P'*)*  ■’  ' 

<  in  the  same  way,)  .  l^  > 

/'=4/;'is/(4-l-/;'»),and9'"t=:}y— +F*)’ 

*  Again,  the  above  periods  of  q  q  ^  Acc.,  and  each  decomposed  into 
two  periods  of  two  terms  each^.whlch  new  periods  are  represent^  by  I, 

t\  kc. ;  vijs.  \ 


=3 

r'  +r‘*. 

=a 

*“-1-  R*. 

R*  +R*, 

1 

=W 

R '»+*». 

= 

»’  +'*, 

r«3 

R»  +'*. 

mx 

r'*+’. 

S’** 

• 

tsx 

.R'‘+*. 

'  vri 

*  Therefore  the  quadratic  equation  containing  the  roots  I,  I',  is^ 

*  Whence,  .  - 

.  ‘The  first  of  these  is  the  greatest  positive  roots,  and  is  therefore,  the  ^alue 
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860* 


of  2  cof.  —  ;  which,  by  subitituting  for  q  and  f their  respe«ti?e 


in  termi  of  zndptf  becomes  2  cos. 


360* 


17 


n  { ir+{v^(++p‘)  1 + fv/ {ir+ 

I  .i{b'+w(4’+p'’)r 

<  Again,  rccsublishiog  ralucs  of  pf^  we  bare  in  numbers,  Scat. 
860® 


17 


r . 


f 


Hii-i  +  iv/H) +4v'|(17— V^17)}  + 

i  v^U(-l+}v'>7)+Vl(17— ^/17)}*- 

4{i(-i-4v^n)+lv/J(17-hv'17)}, 

J560*, 

which  is  the  true  numeral  value  of  2  cos.  ——.whence  it  is  manifiest,  tlia, 

17 

by  the  construction  of  three  (quadratic  equations,  a  17  si(kd  polygon  aij 
be  inscribed  geomttrically  in  a  arcle.* 

After  some  interesting  remarks  connected  with  this  curion 
problem,  tho  author  adds, 

•  Hence  we  hare  the  following  series  of  polygons,  each  of  whicfc 
admits  of  a  gepm^rical  construction,  vtz. 


Polygons  of  lest  than  1 00  Sldes^  admitting  of  a  Geomehrual  C«srtrlr* 
‘  '  I  tion. 


So,  of 

3 

4 

5 

6 
8 

10 

12 

15 


trigon, 

2* 

2*^-1 

2.3 

2’ 

2.5 
3.2* 

5.5 


So.  of  Sides. 

48 


Soitf  Shdes. 

16  «=  2^ 

17  =  2H1 
*20  5.r 

24  =*  3.2^ 

SO  =*  ^5.^}  . 

82  =*  2*  * 

S4  =  17.2  • 

_  ^  40  *  5.2^ 

To  the  above,  we  may  add  the  three  consecutive  polygons. 

255,^;  257.  • 

each  of  which  is  inscribablc  in  a  circle  ;  for 

255  r*r  8 .5  :  17,  2.56  ^  2«,.  and 
257 =  2*  -4  1 ,  a  prime. 


j 
60 
64 
68 
80 
85 
96 


6=  S.S* 
=  17.8 
r=  15.2* 
=  2* 
=:  17.2* 
*=  5.2» 
r=  17.5 
S-S* 


5t5  /  =  2*  -4  1 ,  a  prime. 

•The  next  three  consecutive  polygons,  that'admit  of  a  geometrical  cot* 
struciiop,  are  tlie  following  ;  viz.  " *. 

65585  —  255  x  257, 

65536  r=  2  •. 

05537  1,  a  prime.' 

The  extent  to  wliicb  we  have  carried  this  critique,  will  be* 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  we  hold  Mr.  Barlow’s  per* 
tormance.  We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  it  is  free  from  er* 


vl 

M 

iu 
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rofior  failures,  though  we  have  only  detected  in  the  course 
of  oar  examination.  Of  these,  the  ftrsl  is  in  the  atteuipt  to 
3eiDonstr;ite  that  x  b  ^  6  X  a,  which  fails  by  reason  ot  too 
^ricted  a  definition  of  numbers.  The  second  relates  to 
FennaiN  theorem  on  the  impo8«;ibility  of  the  indeterminate 
equation  4“  +  .V*  —  for  every  value  of  n  greater  than  2: 
tbe  attempt  is  very  ingenious  and  elaborate,  but  fails  by  re* 
(joeing  the  proposition  to  a  former  corollary  which  docs  not 
ipplv,  and  which  is  not  demonstrated,  if  it  did. 

10  conclude,  this  work  seems  well  fitted  to  be  read  imme* 
diately  after  Euler’s  Algebra,  in  some  parts  of  which  the  inves¬ 
tigations  are  directed  to  kindred  subjects.  They  who  are  pleased 
ffuh  the  manner  of  the  celehmied  German  algebraist,  will  find 
Buch  in  Mr.  Barlow^  volume  to  suit  their  taste.  To  all  indeed 
fho  cultivate  the  Diophatuine  analysis  it  will  be  a  great  trea- 
turr;  and  e  ven  those  mathematicians  who  rank  too  high  to  need 
lu  instruction,  will  be  pleased  with  the  judgement  and  taste 
erinced  by  the  author  in  its  composition. 

Art .  III.  MmoranJum  on  tJu  Subject  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin*!  Pnrtmtt  in 
Greece.  8vo.  pp.  77.  Price  fis.  Miller.  1811. 

\yHEN  Phidias,  who  made  in  Athens,  and  makes  in  this 
'  tract  $0  distinguished  a  figure,  was  performing  the  pro¬ 
em  under  which  a  rude  block  of  marble  was  to  become  a 
Detutiful  or  majestic  human  form,  he  despised  no  implement 
or  operation,  however  slight,  which  could  in  any  manner  or 
degree  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  that  intended  form. 
There  is  in  this  world,  under  the  denomination  of  the  human 
nind,  a  rude  and  perverse  intellectual  substance,  incompara- 
blr  harder  to  be  brought  to  any  thing  like  a  perfect  shape, 
thin  any  piece  of  stone  that  the  artist  ever  had  to  work  upon. 
It  is  however,  under  a  grand  process  :  and  we  have  sanguine 
k)()esthat  it  will  come  forth,  at  length,  wrought  to  a  degree  of 
tKellence  which  will  contrast,  wonderfully  and  delightfully, 
rith  its  former  condition.  This  excellence  must  include,  and 
Partly  consist  in,  a  highly  improved  faculty  for  the  general  per¬ 
ception  of  order  and  beauty,— an  intelligence  not  only  of  the 
chief  relations  and  harmonics  in  metaphysical  and  moral  truth, 
hut  also  of  that  kind  of  rectitude  which  constitutes  order  and 
hctdty  in  the  material  world.  Beyond  all  question  there  is 
®eh  an  analogy  throughout  all  the  subjects  of  knowledge,  that 
^faculty  of  perceiving  and  admiring  the  true  and  tbe  beau- 
^ul  ia  liighei*  subjects  of  contemplation,  will  be  in  some  cer- 
tiegrec  cpialificd  and  disposed  to  perceive  and  admire  them 
iu  the  inferior  classes  of  subjects.  If,  therefore,  we  antici- 
®  noble  amendment  in  the  general  ttatw  of  the  human 
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mind,  we  may  expect  that,  niom;  with  increasing^  rectitude  i 
ideas  concerning  truth  in  subjects  of  primary  importuct^ 
there  will  he  an  improvement  in  the  justness  of  apprtbemioQ 
ftdatively  to  the  suhiucu  ol*  what  we  call  Taste.  And  we  oay 
ju>tly  he  gratified  tint  the  process  is  actively  andeffeciuiUf 
joiner  oil  in  civilized  society,  for  ]iromotinuf  this  suhordiaiie 
part  of  our  intellectual  improvements — provided  the  meimbe 
hot  too  expensive,  and  the  measure  of  time  and  operation  om 
of  all  proportion  to  what  is  gtyen  to  much  more  impuiUiK 
matters. 

No  doubt  it  would  be  far  the  most  pleasing  to  t  am 
with  a  right  comparative  estimate  of  the  ditferent  parts  of  dm 
geneml  improvetnent,  toward  which  it  is  assumed  that  the  iruel* 
lect  of  society  is  in  progression,  to  see  the  most  forward  poinu 
of  the  advance  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  improvements tk 
are  the  most  important.  He  would  be  extremely  happy  tom 
the  civilized  world  making  a  progress  in  the  wisdom  ol 
religion,  morals,  politics  and  legislation,  with  a  much  sloim 
growth  towards  a  finished  judgement  in  architecture,  sculptttie, 
iand  p^intiHg.  Nor  would  scarcely,  any  state  of  the  social  miod 
appear  to  li^^i  lupre  perverted  and  conteniptible,  tlian  thatn 
wliich  these  refinements  of  art  and  taste  should  be  making i 
distinguished  advance,  while  superstition  scepticism  w«t 
repressing  religion,  while  a  loose  moral  code  extenuated  profli¬ 
gacy,  and  a  harharous  legislation  was  sanctioned  or  permitled 
by  the  prevalence  of  absurd  political  opinions. 

It  were  vain,  however,  to  hope,  as  yet,  of  such  a  perverseand 
frivolous  company  of  beings  as  mankind,  that,  even  when  is  i 
course  of  irnprov#*inent,  tliev  shoultl  give  a  precedence  to 
the  most  important  pursuits:  We  must  be  content  to  think 
for  the  present,  a  great  thing,  if  they  are  any  where 
one-filth  part  of  the  progress  in  religious  and  political  illuBi* 
nation  that  tlicy  do  in  the  cultivation  of  taste.  Let  civilizeJm* 
ciety,  or  any  particular  nation,  but  manifest  such  a  degreed 
amelioration  in  respect  to  the  more  serious  concerns  of  hum* 
nature,  as  to  give  uncciuivocal  signs  that  men  are  really  ip* 
proacliing  a  considerably  higher  state  of  wisdom  and  virtte» 
under  an  impulse  that  is  not  likely  to  remit, — let  thus  muchke 
realized  of  the  more  indispensable  kinds  of  improvement,^ 
it  will  so  far  indicate  a  general  soundneas  of  the  moral  anduh 
tcilectual  system,  as  to  prevent  oor  suspecting  the  augnuflt®^ 
passion  for  the  fine  arts  to  be  a  kind  of  exhalation  fro©  I*' 
menting  mond  corruption.  Though  regretting  to  secitpt^ 
vail  in  a  greater  degree,  and  with  greater  effect,  than  theK* 
in  nobler  pursuits,  we  shall  yet  hope  it  will  not,  on  the  wbote 
counteract  that  zeal ;  and  that,  though  it  is  operating  ^ 
prematurely,  its  efl'ects  will  ultimately  combine  with  thoi*  ^ 
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nobkr  zeal»  in  the  one  grand  result,  tho  whole  improver 
gfflt  of  our  nature.  A  philanthropUt  while  thus*  pleased  to 
,<ethis  improvement,  (though  disproportionate  and*  prenia- 
(gre,)  of  the  human  faculties  in  one  mcMle  of  tbeif  applicam 
Qoa«^cause  he  anticipates  that  when  at  ledglh.this  too  forn 
ginl  ittaininent  shall  be  overtaken  by  the  more  important  ones» 
kvilifsll  gracefully  into  the  system  of  improvements,  and  iM 
fldstied  to  hold  a  very  subordinate  place  in  it,-~will  not,  ot 
cour«,  despise  the  means  brought  in  aid  of  this  suboixUnaut 
|4rt  of  our  mental  cultivation.  Even  the  foolish  exti*ava-i 
{iDccof  the  enthusiasts  for  the  tine  arts,  who  will  talk  ahoiU 
tbe  more  prevailing  study,  or  the  iiiiprovino:  style,  of  sculpr 
itre  and  painting,  in  such  magniheent  terms  as  they  would 
hive  no  patience  to  hear  applied  to  the  diffusion  of  Christia- 
iuy,or  the  deliverance  of  a  nation  from  an  in vetemte  tyranny, 
-^en  this  will  not  provoke  him  to  deny  that  some  small  iuteL 
lectual  benefit  may  he  derived,  in  England,  from  delinear 
lions  of  the  ruins  of  Athenian  structures,  and  from  actual 
tngments  of  the  statues  and  has  reliefs  with  which  they  were 
once  adorned.  Put  things  in  their  right  gradation,  from  the 
highest  extreme  to  the  lowest,  and  the  man  that  gratefully  ex* 
Q(u  in  our  having  so  long  received  from  Jiideti,  and  iiiileud 
ptttly  from  Greece,  the  grand  rectifier  ok .  our  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties,  in  their  most  important  rclationst— tlie  Bible, -rf 
till  not  therefore  fail  to  acknowledge  the  value  (though 
ninl?  small  according  to  his  scale)  of  these  latest  cootrd^M* 
lions  of  Greece  to  discipline  our  faculties  to  a  oiore  correct 
perception  of  beauty  in  foittis. 

h  is  true,  that  the  Christians  of  the  earlier  ages,  wlio  udio- 
hited  the  regions  enriched  with  the  superb  and  buaiitlfal 
torksof  Pagan  art,  gave  proof,  by  the  zeal  with  wliich.lu  some 
instances  they  defaced  or  demolislied  them,  how  little  they 
combined  with  their  atfection  for  what  instructed- them  in  Uic 
most  important  truth  and  in  their  eternal*,  interests,  an  esteem 
fcrwhat  would  have  so  powerfully  assisted  the  formation  of  a 
^rfect  taste,  in  themselves  and  their  posterity.  And,  assured* 
7)  it  will  be  doing  them  no  wrong  to  say,  that  if  they  had  been 
possessed,  or  desirous  to  be  possessed,  of -so  judiciona  a  taste 
M  would  be  required  to  constitute  a  part  of  ibat  bigb  general 
coluvation  of  the  mind,  which  it  may  be  hoped  mankind  wifi 
ooeday  attain,  their  zeal  to  destroy  these  works  would  hay^J 
much  nnore  restrained.  But  still,  if  the  Christiamt^ 
^time  of  Theodosius  and  the  following  pe.riods,  had  ppsomor 
^  IS  fine  a  taste  as  the  Atlienians  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  they 
®iist  necessarily  have  beheld  the  grand  and  beautiful  appara* 
of  idolatry  in  ^  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  its 
*^iins  may  now  be  contemplated.  Tliesc  miracles,  as  in  a 
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poetical  licence  of  phrase  they  may  be  called,  wrought  byn, 
nius  and  art  in  support  of  the  Pagan  superstitions,  would ^ 
iTocr,  if  the^'  could  even  reappear  in  all  their  pristine  glor^ 
revive  one  idolatrous  emotion  in  favour  of  Jupiter,  or  Apolig* 
or  Minerva.  None,  perhaps,  of  the  seductions  that  iwft 
acted  extensively  on  the  human  mind,  has  ever  been  so  coia 
pletely  annihilated  as  that  of  the  mythology,  taken  distinctlr 
from  the  morality,  of  the  Greeks  and  Hoiuans.  The  adminiios 
and  delight,  therefore,  with  which  an  ini  elligent  disciple  of  the 
true  religion  might  behold  these  wonders  of  human  ability 
would  he  un mixed  with  any  apprehension  that  the  true  Cod  v^ 
ever,  for  them,  have  one  worshipper  the  less ;  and  would  ^ 
repressed  only  by  the  retrospective  thought,  what  sublime  ta¬ 
lents  were  once  profaned  in  the  service  of  a  detestable  super¬ 
stition,  and  how  powerfully  such  labours  must  have  contributed 
to  confirm  its  ascendancy.  But  how  different  was  the  whole 
view'  of  the  subject  to  the  early  Christians.  To  them  tbeii- 
perstitious  character  of  these  great  works  was,  necessarily,  b6 
yond  all  comparison  the  most  prominent  character.  Tber 
beheld  these  magnificent  structures,  and  they  truly  befaeid 
them,  as  liaving  been  proud  warlike  forts,  raised,  most  di¬ 
rectly  and  precisely,  in  hostility  to  tiie  God  of  heaven,  aod 
zealously  maintained  in  that  very  use  almost  to  that  very  dtj. 
It  was  by  an  easy  recollection  that  they  were  remindtdof 
that  doom  of  utter  demolition,  commanded  by  t lint  God  to  bi 
executeil,  under  the  former  dispensation,  on  such  structure, 
and  by  a  natural  association  that  hts  fervent  worshippers  Here 
incensed  against  tlie  very  walls  which  hnd  hardly  ceased  to  be 
markcil  with  the  flagrant  signs,  and  to  ring  with  the  soiindi,  of 
this  hostility.  They  regarded  the  se  edifices  ns  the  abodes,  but 
^ust  vacated,  and,  in  the  belief  of  eome  of  their  fcllow-ciiiieUi 
not  yet  vacated,  of  devils;  as  the  fresh  and  ponentous  vesti¬ 
ges,  therefore,  of  a  gran  I  attempt  to  make  this  world  formiiij 
a  province  of  the  infernal  kingdom.  Nor  were  they,  inthii 
notion  substantiality  wrong;  for  the  power  and  agency  or  evil  tint 
dwelt  in  these  fanes,  and  emanated  from  them,  could  notwcli 
have  been  greater  if  they  bad  really  been  places  of  diabt^c 
residence.  Men  glowing  and  shuddering  with  sentiments  like 
these, — in  other  words,  men  feeling  with  a  right  degree  ofe®* 
phasis  that  the  true  and  a  false  religion  are  the  greatest  good 
and  evil  in  the  whole  world,  and  expending,  according  to  a  natu¬ 
ral  law  of  the  mind,  an  inferior  hut  pro))ortionate  sentiment  of 
complacency  and  abhorrence  to  tlie  machinery  and  circumstao- 
cials  of  this  good  and  evil,— would^find  in  the  magnitude,  th* 
harmony  of  proportion,  the  beauty  of  shapes,  the  perfecu^ 
of  workmanship,  but  little  to  subdue  the  antipathy  excited  lo 
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^ing  these  6ne  performances  as  the  instrumental  auxiliariet 
of  the  greatest  of  all  evils. 

Besides,  consider  the  mischief  they  were  still  doing  by  aa* 
listing  to  prolong  the  partial  prevalence  of  superstition.  They 
^tly  contributed  to  keep  the  Pagan  sentiments  in  operation, 
tod  the  Pagan  notions  in  a  state  of  distinctness,  by  furnishing 
jied  visible  types  for  all  their  vain  fancies,  and  embodying 
those  fancies  by  means  of  those  types  in  almost  every  possibi¬ 
lity  of  grace  and  dignity.  Those  who  were  insensibly  declin¬ 
ing  from  idolatry,  less  through  the  influence  of  direct  convic¬ 
tion  than  of  the  ascendency  which  Christianity  was  acciuiring 
in  the  Roman  empire,  and  at  the  imperial  court,  woula  often 
be  recalled  to  their  ancient  veneration  for  their  gods  by  again 
contemplating  the  beauty  or  majesty  of  their  images  and 
temples;  and  these  imposing  and  enchanting  forms  would 
pre-occupy,  beyond  all  chance  of  expulsion,  the  imaginations 
of  children,  forming  there  more  exquisite  associations  with 
Pigan  ideas  than  could  ever  he  formed  with  ideas  of  any  other 
onlcr.  Indeed  this  profuse  display  of  grace  and  subli¬ 
mity  would  operate,  not  only  in  the  way  of  captivating  the 
ftney,  but  also  as  an  argument  to  the  understanding.  For, 

It  first  view,  and  previously  to  some  religious  illumination,  it 
would  seem  as  if  it  never  could  he,  that  that  whole  system  of 
notions  should  be  fantastic,  delusive,  and  detestable,  which 
bad  been  able  to  consolidate  and  display  itself  in  a  material 
fonn  so  vast,  so  durable,  and  so  rich  in  the  creations  of  the 
first  genius  and  skill  in  the  world,  in  almost  the  only  produc¬ 
tions  of  art  in  any  way  worthy  to  be  compared  with  those  of 
nature. 

And  thus,  while  all  cultivated  men  will  unite  in  regretting, 
and  very  deeply  regretting,  that  those  finest  performances  of 
»rt,  which  would  nowdn  none  of  this  harm,  and  would  contri¬ 
bute  much  to  perfect  our  taste,  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed,  we  think  it  should  appear  that  there  arc  very  con- 
•iderable  excuses  for  that  persecution  of  statues  and  shrines,  in 
which  we  verily  believe  some  of  our  bewitched  devotees  to  the 
fine  arts  regard  the  early  Christians  as  having  committed  little 
than  the  most  atrocious  wickedness.  At  the  same  time, 
we  shall  all  join  most  cordially  in  the  condemnation  of  those 
(sad  without  doubt  there  were  many  such)  who  were  actuated 
either  by  the  spirit  of  barbarians  than  of  Christians;  who 
comprehended,  perhaps,  or  cared,  very  little  about  the  |:»wcr 
®f  this  heathen  sublimity  and  beauty  to  prolong  the  dominion 
of  iU|)erstition  in  the  beholders,  but  were  delighted  to  find 
themselves  at  liberty  to  demolish  what  they  knew  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  their  encmirs,  and  the  more  delighted  as  they 
ondsfitood  these  great  works  to  be  reputed  the  monuments  of 
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.inciKT) parable  genius.  'Khe  sain«  resentment  is  feliagainui^ 
the  siiliseqiicnt  dilapidators,  of  whatever  nation  or  faith,  doiQ 
to  jiresejit  vile  'Kurkish  l>arbkrians  ;  and  it. .is  felt  witbpe. 
cnlikir  force  against  the  Venetian  army  or  general  that  destroy, 
etl  ilte  greatest  pait  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Albem, 
which  baii  remained  nearly  entire  till  the  latter  part  of  tbe^^ 
veiHeenth  century. 

‘The  little  that. still  remains  of  ilie  unrivalled  works  of  Gre- 
riatii  art  follows  most  strictly  the  rule  of  value  in  the  iMbvrs 
lenves.  Unless  some  happy  revolution  shall  put  the  counin 
once  calhnl  Greece  under  a  civilizeil  government,  (which,  wbli 
submission  to  the  amateurs  of  the  fine  arts,  we  think  tni^be 
<<i|jiiost  nt  desiTiihle  on  account  of  the  people  as  of  the  sculp¬ 
tures,)  another  half  century  may  go  far  towards  obliterating  lor 
ever  all  the  more  delicate  worKmanship,  and  leaving  oolv 
some  defacini  bulks  of  ruin.  Under  such  circumstaucet  u 
does  really  seem  to  become  a  concern  of  the  civilized  world 
to  preserve,  by  taking  it  away,  some  small  portion  of  whatb 
moveable,  and  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  delineations  of  botL 
what  is  probably  destined  to  perish,  and  what  may  be  able  ic 
preserve  itself  by  mere  size  and  weight.  It  might  not  imply 
anv  extravagance  of  passion  for  the  arts,  if  a  man  should  be  of 
opinion  that  an  eftectual  plan  for  possessing  ourselves  of  all 
that  can  be  supplied,  in  all  ways,  for  the  illustration  of  tbr 
principles  of  beauty,  from  the  relics  of  the  ancient  works  to 
Greece,  would  be  fully  us  respectable  a  national  object  assooe 
things,  so  called,  on  which  millions  have  been  expended  by 
this  or  the  neighbouring  countries.  'Flic  k^arl  of  KIgini  pr^ 
viously  to  his  going  out  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  ibcOi-  | 
toman  Porte,  in  179^,  suggested  some  notion  partly  tcodiof:  i 
to  such  an  object  to  those  who  had  at  that  time  the  na¬ 
tional  projects  and  the  national  revenues  in  their  managenictit. 
'Fhc  suggestion  however  was  not  entertained  ;  the  ministerw 
conscience  being  exquisitely  delicate  respecting  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  t  he  public  money  ;  and  his  Lordsdiip’s  casuiitn 
perhaps  failing  to  satisfy  it,  that  the  money  which  wasdesiioed 
to  enlighten  nobility,  and  stimulate  patriotism,  could  be 
divertixl,  consistently  with  scrupulous  integrity,  to  the  less p»l- 
pnble  utility  of  obtaining  for  the  nation  some  of  the  finest  mems 
111  existence  for  assisiingtbe  cultivation  of  its  taste.  Hispio- 
posal  was,  that  the  government  should  ‘send  out  English  irtiiti 
of  known  eminence,  as  modellers,  architects,  and  draughts 
men,  to  rescue  from  oblivion,  with  the  most  accurate  dctuli 
whatever  specimens  of  architecture  and  sculpture  in 
had  still  e^capeil  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  barbarisui  of 
conquerors.’  This  project  being  declined,  as  of  loo  doobtial 
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iiiuc  to  warrant  the  cxpeni^e,  \  Lord  Klgin  ijjcn  eiuleavonred 
toenija<;e  some  of  these  artists  at  his  own  cliarge;  but  t|^e 
Tilue  of  their  time  was  far  beyond  his  means.* 

*  *  ?  i  * 

however,  he  reached  ^cily,  on  the  recpmiptniition  of  Sir  W. 
Hiroilton,  he  wa$  so  fortunate  an  to  prevail  on  DOn  T^lu  Lusicrj,  one  jf 
Ac  belt  general  painters  in  Europe,  of  great  knowledge  in  the  arts,  inU- 
m  Utft,  and  most  scrupulously  exact  in  copying  any  subject  he*  is  to  r^- 
pfnent,  to  undertake  the  execution  of  this  pfan  ;  and  Mr.  Hamilton^  wl^ 

VIS  then  accompanying  Lord  Elgin  to  Constantinople,  immediately  went 
vnh  M.  Lusien  to  Rome ;  where,  in  conseaueoce  of  the  late  revokitions 
io  luly,  they  were  enabled  to  engage  two  ot  the  most  eminent  fonMtdri 
to  sake  the  madrotformi  for  the  casts.  Signior  BaJestra,  the  first  archU 
tca  there,  along  with  Ittar,  a  young  man  of  great  talent,  to  undertake  the 
vChitectural  part  of  the  plan  ;  and  one  Theodore,  a  Calmouk,  who  had 
diidngui'hed  himself  several  years  at  Rome,  in  the  capacity  of  figure 
piintfr. 

*  After  much  difficulty.  Lord  E.  obtained  permission  from  the  Turkish 
Goremment  to  establish  these  six  artists  at  Athens ;  where  they  prose¬ 
cuted  the  business  of  their  several  departments  during  three  years,  acting 
00  oOf  general  system,  with  the  advantage  of  mutual  control,  and  under 
the  general  supcrintendance  of  M.  Lusieri.  They  at  length  completed 
Lord  Elgin's  plan  in  all  its  parts. 

Accordingly,  every  monument  of  which  there  are  any  remains  in  Athens, 
bi  been  thus  most  carefully  and  minutely  measured  ;  and,  from  the  rough 
dnughts  of  the  architects,  (all  of  which  are  preserved,)  finished  drawings 
hofc  been  made  of  the  plans,  elevations,  and  details  of  the  most  remark- 
^  objects ;  in  which  the  Calmouk  has  restored  and  insetted  all  the 
sculpture,  with  exquisite  taste  and  ability.  He  has  likewise  drawn,  with 
aitooishing  accuracy,  all  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  several  temples,  in  the  pre- 
ebe  itate  of  decay  and  mutilation  in  which  they  at  present  exist. 

‘  Most  of  the  bas-reliefs,  and  nearly  all  the  characteristic  features  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  in  the  various  monuments  of  Athens,  have  b-'cn  moulded,  and 
the  moulds  of  them  have  been  brought  to  London.’  pp.  4*— 6.  * 

Perhaps  the  ‘restoring’  of  any  of  the  decayed  and  mutilated 
icuiptureg,  iti  the  drawings,  may  he  regarded  as  rathdr  a 
work  of  supererogation,  an  exercise  of  talent  on  a  kind  of  sa¬ 
cred  ground,  to  which  the  artist  had  hut  a  ip.i^tionahle  right. 
A  few  examples  of  this  supplemental  work  may  he  an  accepi- 
iblc  aid  to  the  imagination ;  but  in  general  it  will  he  prefer¬ 
able  to  he  left  to  perfect  our  own  ideal  picture  upon  the  traces 
remaining  of  the  ancient  forms.  And  as  it  is  to  he  presumed 
ibat  all  uie  objects  thus  represented  with  the  sculptures  re¬ 
stored,  will  also  he  represented  in  the  engravings  ia  their  ac¬ 
tual  Slate  of  defacement,  the  spectators  miiy  lix  tenaciously 
on  these  latter,  and  refuse  to  let  the  artist’s  restorations'  take 
place  in  their  imagination,  if  they  are  very  peculiarly  anxious 
oot  to  he  betrayed  into  a  faliifted  idea  of  the  ancient  perfonn- 
•Dces. 


3 #2  Lord  Elgin’s  Pursuits  in  Greece. 

The  operations  of  this  corps  of  artists  were  not  confined^ 
Athens,  nor  to  the  delineation  of  objects  in  detail. 

*  All  the  remaios  of  architecture  and  sculpture  which  could  be  tned 
through  tcTera)  other  parts  of  Greece,  have  l^n  measured  and  delbeiid, 
with  utc  roost  scrupulous  exactness,  by  the  second  ardiitect,  Ittar.  Ad  I 
picturesque  riews  of  Athens,  of  Constantinople,  of  rarious  parts  of  Gretcc, 
and  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  have  been  execut^  by  DonTw 
Lusieri.* 

Their  ofhcc  was  much  like  that  of  taking  the  portrait  oft 
dying  subject ;  for  they  found  whatever  was  the  most  exquisite 
and  vulnerable — the  sculpture  which  had  diffused  over  the  mir* 
ble  structures  a  mimic  life,  by  the  richest  forms  and  scenes  of 
poetry — perishing,  almost  while  they  were  looking  at  it,  under 
the  barbarism  of  the  Turks,  The  marks  of  recent  mutilatioa 
gave  them  cause  to  apprehend  that  many  of  the  beautiful 
shapes  and  groupes  which  they  were  drawing  would  not  re* 
main  to  be  ueiineated  by  any  future  artists.  It  is  not  iropro* 
bable  that  by  time  a  portion  of  them  are  obliterated;  aod 
that  the  fewer  iherearc  which  remain,  the  more  zealously  will 
these  barbarians  labour  at  their  destruction,  as  seeing  thcroselTei 
nearer  the  end  of  their  task.  So  that  Lord  Elgin’s  undertakiof 
was  at  the  very  latest  period  of  time  for  securing  to  us  an  ac¬ 
curate  representation  of  any  tolerable  number  of  those  moit 
consummate  instances  of  the  power  of  genius  and  art,  tobriof, 
if  wc  may  liave  leave  so  to  express  it,  enchanting  society  lot 
cultivated  men  out  of  blocks  of  stone.  He  tells  us  that  *tbe 
Turks  will  frequently  climb  up  the  ruined  w'alls,  and  aronse 
tbemselves  in  defacing  any  sculpture  they  can  reach;  or  io 
breaking  columns,  statues,  or  other  remains  of  antiquity,  in  tbe 
fond  expectation  of  iiiiding  within  them  some  hidden  trea¬ 


sures. 


f 

*  The  Ionic  temple,  on  the  llyssus,  which  in  Stuart’s  time,  (about  the 
year  1759,)  was  in  tolerable  preservation,  has  so  completely  diiappeiicd, 
that  iu  foundation  can  no  longer  be  ascertained.  Another  temple,  bcv 
Olyropu,  has  shared  a  similar  fate  within  the  recollection  of  mao. 

*  Manv  of  the  statues  on  the  vosticum  of  the  temnle  of  Minerva,  (P** 


tbeoon, )  which  had  been  thrown  down  by  the  explosion*  (of  the  ^ 
powder  lodged  in  it  as  a  magazine,  at  the  time  it  was  fired  on  by  the 
oetians^  *  had  been  absolutely  pounded  for  mortar,  because  they  furoiiM 
the  whitest  marble  within  reach  ;  and  the  parts  of  the  modern  fortifies^ 
tod  the  miserable  houses,  where  this  mortar  was  so  applied,  were  disco¬ 
vered. 

*  Under  these  circumstances.  Lord  Elgin  felt  himself  imptllcd,  bys 
itrunger  motive  than  personal  gratification,  to  endeavour  to  preserve  uj 
fpecunens  of  sculpture,  he  could,  without  injury,  rescue  from  impeodi^ 
rub.*  pp.  9,  10. 
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It  niigHt  have  been  supposed  that  ail  the  true  lovers  of  arts 
in  Europe,  and  even,  if  there  were  any  such,  among  the  na- 
liie  inhabitants  of  Athens,  would  agree  that  he  was  in  the 
riebt ;  and  regret  that  he  could  not  carry  off  ten  times  more, 
there  had  been  any  cause  to  hope  for  a  rescue  from  some 
otbff  quarter.  Certain  of  our  polished  neighbours,  however, 
would  have  been  better  pleased,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  the 
Itft  of  the  works  of  Phidias  should  have  been  reduced  to 
Dortarfor  another  Turkish  fort,  than  preserved  for  perpetuity 
io  the  possession  and  almost  idolatrous  reverence  of  the 
English.  And  indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  with  no  small  dif- 
kult)Mhat  Lord  Elgin  was  enabled  to  put  any  of  them  out  of 
tk  reach  of  this  former  destiny;  for  all  the  interest  which 
be  possessed  with  the  Turkish  government  as  Ambassador  of 
Eomnd,  was  *but  just  enough,  when  exerted  to  the  utmost, 
iowtain  the  fragments  which  he  wished  to  bring  away; — 
wbether  it  was  that,  perceiving  him  extremely  intent  on  his 
object,  they  wished  to  make  a  great  merit  of  conceding  it,  or 
thitthey  too  must  pretend  some  partiality  for  these  tine  works, 
lod,  knowing  no  use  of  them  but  to  make  lime,  would  be  under- 
flood  as  setting  a  peculiarly  high  price  on  their  exemption 
froaj  that  use.  Between  this  Turkish  mode  of  amatcurship, 
tod  the  intriguing  hostility  of  the  French,  it  appears  a  piece 
d  wonderful  good  fortune  that  so  many  got  fairly  out  ut  the 
country ;  and  though  a  portion  of  them  were  lost  in  a  ship- 
week  olf  the  island  of  Cerigo,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  tne 
Aomber  finally  secured  is  so  considerable. 

*  LottI  Elgin  made  use  of  all  hU  roeaof,  and  dtiroately  with  luch  luc* 
orwithathe  has  brought  to  England,  from  the  ruined  temples  at  Athens, 
^  the  modem  walls  and  fortifications,  in  which  many  fragments  had 
ka  used  as  so  many  blocks  of  stone,  and  from  excavations  made  on  pur- 
a  greater  (Quantity  of  original  Athenian  sculpture,  in  statues,  aid  and 
■Ml  rtlie?!,  capitals,  cornices,  frizes,  and  columns,  than  exists  in  any  other 
F«of  Europe.'  p.  10. 

He  is  ill  possession  of  several  of  the  original  metopes  from 
^temple  of  Minerva,  representing  the  battles  between  tbo 
f^taurs  and  Lapithas,  ait  the  nuptials  of  Perithous.  The 
^imret  are  in  such  high  relief  as  to  seem  groupes  of  statues, 
^  they  are  in  general  finished  with  as  much  attention  behind 
^  More.  Some  sculptures  in  low  relief  appear  to  have  been 
^ned  from  the  frize,  which  ^  was  carried  along  the  top  of 
^  walls  of  the  cell,*  and  represented,  in  a  continual  series  of 
V  hundred  feet  in  length,  *  the  whole  of  the  solemn  proces- 
to  the  temple  of  Minerva  during  tlie  Panathenaic  festi- 
tligging  in  the  site  of  a  Janizary’s  house,  which  he 
Abased  and  demolished  for  this  purpose,  he  obtained  parts 
VIIL  9  H 
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of  the  ftatues  of  Victory  and  Minerva,  and  of  other  |i 

which  had  been  placed  over  the  grand  eiurance  from  thew«it[  i  • 
From  the  dilapidated  tympanum  over  the  opposite  portico  ^  i  t 
took  several  colossal  figures  ;  a  figure  denominated  the  The.  ;  \  w 
sens,  which  is  ‘  universally  admitted,’  he  says,  ‘  to  be  superwe  ^  •  * 
to  any  piece  of  statuary  ever  brought  into  England  ;*  and  ‘i  j  :  e 
horse’s  head,  which  far  surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind,  both  ■  F 
in  the  truth  and  spirit  of  the  execution  ;  the  nostrils  are  dii.  t 

tended,  the  ears  erect,  the  veins  swollen,  one  might  also  u?  ^ 

throbbing:  his  mouth  isopen,  and  he  seems  to  nci^h  with  I  P 
the  consfiotts  pride  of  belonging  to  the  Ruler  of  the  Warn’  I' 

He  hroughi  away,  besides,  specimens  of  all  the  pans  of  the  .  ^ 

architecture,  so  that  ‘  the  practical  archueet  may  examine ioto  .  ® 

every  detail  of  the  building.*  Specimens  were  also  obuiacd  ;  * 

from  the  l^ropylira,  from  tl)C  temples  dedicated  to  Neptane  ;  ^ 
and  Ercctlicus,  Minerva  Polias,  and  the  nymph  Pandrosos,  and  1 
from  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Venus  between  Athens  isd  * 
Eleusis.  Moulds  were  taken  froni>  the  most  beautiful  of  the  j  ^ 
ornuments.  I  i  < 

‘  The  architects  have  also  made  a  ground  plan  of  the  Acropolii,  ’■  I  ;  j 
which  they  have  not  only  inserted  all  the  existing  monuments,  but  bait  =  =  I 
likewise  added  those,  the  position  of  which  could  be  ascertained  froB  |  ^  ^ 
traces  of  their  foundations.*  ‘The  ancient  walls  of  the  city,  as  they  ex*  : 
isted  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  have  been  traced  in  their  whole  exteai  ,  ! 

'Phe  gates,  mentioned  in  ancient  authors,  have  been  ascertained,  and  fftry  ;  i  \ 
public  monument,  that  could  be  recognised,  has  been  inserted  in  a  ’ 

map,  as  well  as  detailed  plans  given  of  each.  Extensive  exavadoB  |  1 

were  necessary  for  this  purpose,  particularly  at  the  great  theatre  of  : 
chus,  and  at  the  Pnyx,  where  the  assemolics  of  the  people  were  ! 

when  Pericles,  Alcibiadcs,  Demosthenes,  and  Aeschines,  delivered  ti»  ;  J  ] 
orations.*  '  :  ;  , 

T  he  upcniiig  of  vurious  Tumuli  lias  supplied  a  completf  ;  j  i 
colleciion  of  Greek  vases.  The  s|)oils  of  one,  winch  LordE.  =  !  i 
conjectures  to  have  perhaps  hecii  the  tomb  of  Aspasia,  wtfc  ^ 
peculiarly  rich.  He  obtained  ‘  ilie  very  ancient  sun-diil.  ; 
which  existed  at  the  theatre  of  ihicchus  during  the  time^  :  | 
iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.*  Many  ancient  bas  reliw 
and  inscriptions  were  obtained  in  the  churehes  andcoiiv<^W"  = 
Athens,  w  hich  Lord  E.  obtained  the  archhisliop*s  permis«i*»® 
examine.  ‘  The  peasants  of  Athens  generally  put  into  a  nicb«  : 
over  the  door  of  their  cottages,  atiy  fragment  they  discovert®  ;  j 
ploughing  the  tields.*  Out  of  these  were  selected  and  I 
chased  many  various  anticpic  votive  tablets,  with  sculpture®®®  s  |  , 
inscnpiions.’ — 'I'he  collection  of  inscriptions  ‘  com|>rcljen®  | 
specimens  of  every  remarkable  peciiliariiy  in  the  variati^^  |  . 
the  Greek  al[)habct,  throughout  the  most  interesting  period®*  |  ^ 
(Grecian  history.* 
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Having  completed  this  rich  assemblage,  Lord  Elgin  became 
iDxious  to  determine  on  some  plan  for.  rendering  it  the  most 
effectually  serviceable  to  the  arts.  The  one  adopted  has  been, 
io  the  first  place,  the  .formation,  in  London,  of*  a  museum,  in 
which  the  wiiole  of  the  most  valuab.e  acquisitions  are  to  be 
exhibited  to  the  insirection  of  the  public.  And,  as  fur  as  ap¬ 
pears,  it  is  intended,  by  the  aid  of  a  fund  expected  to  arise 
from  this  exhibition,  to  pnblish  engravings,  executed  in  tlie 
most  perfect  style,  of  the  drawings  in  the  arcliiiectural  de- 

Cment,  at  a  -rate  of  expense  not  above  the  moans  of  pro- 
ional  men.  .These  draw  ings  are  completely  prepared.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  it  is  intended  to  publish  engravings 
of  the  statues  and  bus  reliefs.  It  is  decided  there  shall  be  no 
iiiempt  to  restore  the  mutilations.  #^This  bad  at  first  been  in¬ 
tended  ;  and  Lord  E.  went  to  Home  to  engage  the  celebrated 
Cinovain  the  undertHking  ;  but,  after  examining  some  speci¬ 
mens,  and  informing  himself  of  the  general  (juulity  of  ilie 
collection,  that  ariist  declared  ‘  it  would  be  sacrilege  in  liiiu, 
or  any  man,  to  presume  to  touch  them  w  itli  a  chisel.' 

Thus  we  have  secured  the  possession  of  a  small  specimen  of 
the  very  utmost  that  human  ability  could  ever  accoinj>lisli  in 
this  department ;  and  really  w  e  sbonhl  think  weeou!(i  not  well 
doit  greater  injustice  in  tlie  estimate,  than  to  entertain  any 
uch  expectation  Jis  Lord  Elgin  most  unaccountably  avows  iu 
bii concluding  sentence, — that  ‘sculpture  may  soon  lx;  raised 
io  England  to  rival  the  ablest  productions  of  the  best  limes  of 
Greece.’ 

There  are  added  to  this  tract  two  letters  from  Mr.  West, 
Notes  on  Phidias  and  his  School,  and  a  Description,  (from  a 
French  author)  of  a  has  relief  from  the  Parthenon,  now  in  tho 
Mtisee  Napoleon*  Theic  are  three  small  engravings  in 
outline,  one  representing  a  very  beautiful  has  relief  of  a  qua^^ 
iriga. 


An.  IV.  Organic  Urmaint  of  a  former  IVorlJ,  An  Examination  of  the 
imocrali7.cd  Rcmtiins  of  the.  Vegetables  and  Animals  of  the  Ant  *dilu- 
wan  World  ;  generally  termed  Exti  aoeous  Fossils.' '  JBy  James  Park* 
iwoo.  Vol.  III. 

have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the  two  former 
volumes  of  tliis  valuable  work  with  considerable  appro- 
bttion;*and  the  present  concluding  volume  does  gre.ft  credit  to 
^  author’s  as!^iduity  to  deserve  the  favourah/e  reception 
^bicli  they  received  from  the  public.  His  intimacy  will)  the 
v'Jbjfct  has  become  greater,  his*  acquaintance  with  its  objects 
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more  extensive  ;  and  the  collateral  aasistanee  which  he  hisob. 
tained  from  the  works  of  pa'ceding  and  contemporary  writers 
more  varied  and  important.  During  the  years  which  hare 
elapsed  since  Mr.  P.  published  his  first  volume,  the  science  to 
which  it  rtdates  has  been  rapidly  gaining  in^rest  and  strength; 
and  while  he  deserves  gratitude  for  having  contributed  to  ex. 
cite  and  animate  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  he  merits  no  inferior  de¬ 
gree  of  praise,  for  having  availed  himself  of  the  discoveriei 
which  have  daily  unfolded,  and  kept  pace  with  the  improre- 
ments  which  have  in  consequence  been  made*  The  volume 
before  us  proves  him  to  have  been  a  diligent  and  a  judicioui 
observer  of  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  extraneous  foi. 
sils,'  and  presents  an  useful,  correct,  and  satisfactory  genenl 
view  of  that  part  on  whic'h  it  is  employed.  If  we  have  any 
malerial  cause*  of  complaint,  it  is  that  in  endeavouring  lo 
put  the  public  soon  in  possession  of  the  conclusion  of  hii 
work,  Mr.  P.  has  compressed  many  parts,  so  as  to  render  them 
much  less  complete  tuan  we  could  have  wished  to  see  them, 
and  has  thrown  together  his  excellent  and  valuable  materials  in 
a  manner  which  occasionally  too  evidently  betrays  haste  and  ilo. 
venliness.  To  have  done  justice,  indeed,  to  the  numerous  subjects 
treated  of  in  this  volume,  would  have  required  extending  it  to 
at  least  twice  its  present  size.  We  shall,  according  to  oor 
plan  with  the  former  volume,  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  i 
general  idea  of  its  contents ;  from  which  they  will  be  able  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  information 
which  it  communicates. 

It  o|>ens  with  the  remainder  of  the  Linnman  class  of  VEl* 
MES,  with  a  |>art  of  which  the  whole  second  volume  had  been 
occupied.  The  hrst  family  is  the  Linnsean  genus  asttruu; 
but  us  this  name  has  been  already  applied  to  the  single  joints 
of  the  vertebral  column  of  the  pentacrinites^  Mr.  P.  is  obliged 
to  distinguish  them  by  the  appellation  of  stelUt  wurtW,  to 
which,  however,  objections  may  be  raised.  At  best  it  eta 
only  be  admitted  to  dislinguisli  a  family ;  such  a  generic  uatM 
being  quite  contrary  to  the  accepted  rules  of  scientific  nomen* 
clature.  Mr.  P.  makes  use  of  Linck’s  names  pentagonaster^ 
pcntaccros^  astropccUn^  &c.  for  the  different  genera;  hut,ii 
the  remains  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  (owing  to  the  inabilkj 
of  the  covering  of  the  animals  to  resist  decomposition  long 
enough  to  permit  the  surrounding  mass  to  assume  sufficient 
consistency  to  presene  their  figure,)  it  would  perhap  bare 
been  preferable  to  retain  them  under  a  single  appellation. 

The  next  Linnsan  genus,  echinus^  is  very  properly  made 
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^s,  whose  value  is  only  apparently  diminished  on  account  of 
lerertl  of  them  beint;  tolerably  abundant.  Their  striking 
figure  has  from  the  earliest  times  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
curious,  and  exercised  the  imaginations  of  the  fanciful^  who 
have  given  them  the  names  of  ombria^  cet'aunii  lapidts^  hvntia^ 
auguim.  Nor  have  our  philosophical  chalk  digger, 
who  often  meet  with  them,  l>een  deficient  in  adding  to  the  list 
of  synonymes.  All  the  echini  seem  to  be  furnished  with  two 
openings,  one  for  the  admission  of  food  and  water,  the  other  to 
eject  the  refuse;  on  tlie  different  relative  situation  of  which, 
the  division  of  the  family  into  auocysti^  caiocysti^  and  pleura* 
ryi/i  de|)ends.  These  are  again  subdivided  into  several  ge- 
Dcn. 

In  the  recent  animal  tl>e  surface  is  generally  covered  with 
ipicula;  of  very  varied  configuration;  these  are  also  often 
iMiKi  mineralized,  but  being  naturally  attac  hed  to  the  crus* 
taceous  covering  of  the  animal  by  a  merely  membranous  li- 
^imeRt,  seldom  adhere  to  the  petrifaction  of  the  body.  A 
few  instances  have  occurred,  wnich  indicate  the  connexion 
between  certain  kinds  of  spines  and  their  res|)ective  echini. 
Owing  to  their  great  variety  and  number,  it  has,  however, 
been  found  necessary,  in  onler  to  distinguish  tliem,  to  arrange 
tbetn  as  independetit  of  the  bodies  to  which  they  belong;  and 
in  doing  this  Mr.  P.  has  favoured  us  with  some  ingenious  ob- 
ierrations  relative  to  the  difference  between  these  substances 
>nd  Belnnnites.  Klein  had  already  suspected,  that  the  distinction 
from  the  internal  spathose,or  radicated,  texture  was  insufficient ; 
tnd  Mr.  P.  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  indubitable 
ipines  of  echini,  with  the  internal  formation  and  colour  of  Be- 
kmnites.  We  are  therefore  deprived  of  the  means  of  separating 
tAem,  unless  the  alveola  in  one  extremity  prove  them  to  belong 
to  the  latter ;  or  an  articulating  termination,  and  peculiar  lur- 
hce  refer  them  to  the  former.  These  bodies  are  termed  chalk 
l^tles,  files,  &c.  by  the  workmen,  and  frequently  exhibit  the  ' 
utoiost  elegance  of  form  and  surface. 

The  immense  family  of  shrlls,  Mr.  P.  has  arrange  ac* 
tordirig  to  the  method  of  Lamark  in  his  Syst6me  des  Animaux 
Mns  Vertebres.  The  Linnsan  genera  were  indeed  quite  insuf¬ 
ficient  for  the  varieties  of  form  discovered  among  these  fossils, 
t^e  were  some  to  which  none  of  his  characters  would  ap¬ 
ply  ;  others  seemed  intermediate,  partaking  of  the  characu*r- 
iuics  of  two  different  genera  ;  and  others  again  combined  dis- 
Aoct  genera,  by  possessing  the  characteristics  of  both.  La- 
in  the  wora  alluded  to,  besides  introducing  a  new  ar- 
^gemeiit  of  the  whole  Liiimean  classes  of  Vermes  and  In- 
has,  in  bis  new  class,  Molusca,  shewn  equal  assiduity 
skill  in  bringing  into  order  the  vast  number  of  species. 
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both  fossil  and  recent,  with  which  wc  are  acquainted.  |n^ 
inp  this  it  has  naturally  occurred,  that  some  genera  comprize 
merely  such  as  arc  found  in  a  rtxeiit  state,  some  are  ^olelt 
com  loosed  of  fossils,  and  others  contain  both  fossil  and  recent 
5j»ecn*s. 

His  two  grand  divisions  depend  upon  the  structure  of  the 
animal  ii»lial)iiing  the  shell,  tlie  first  comprizing  such  as  hue 

a  distinct  head,  the  second  those  in  wliich  this  part  isnotdii- 
tiiiguishahle  from  the  mass  of  the  animal.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  however,  to  l)e  in  possession  of  the  inhabitant  in 
order  to  determine  to  which  division  a  shell  belongs.  Indeed 
with  respect  to  tlie  fossil  species  this  is  nener  possible,  and 
witli  many  of  the  others  it  lias  only  been  inferred,  that  such 
is  the  formation. of  the  animal,  from  analogy.  Thecephaloui 
shells  are  all  univalves,  with  the  exception  of  the  single  genin 
Chiton  ;  the  acephalous  are  bivalves,  or  multivfilves.  Mr.  P. 
emimerates  ninety-one  geiwra  of*  the  former,  and  sixty-nine  of 
the  latter,  several  of  whirli,  however,  are  not  known  to  afford 
foisil  sjiecics.  A  very  great  proportion  of  the  mineralized 
shells,  with  wliich  we  arc  accuiainted,  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  I'uris,  and  in  the  coiresponding  strata  in 
this  country.  Tlie  former,  which  are  in  the  most  exquisite 
preservation,  have  supplied  Lamark  w  ith  a  considerable  part 
of  his  materials  ;  and  the  latter  have  been  already  illustrated 
with  considerable  ability  by  Solander,  in  Brander’s  Fossilii 
Hantoniensia;  hut  there  is  searcely  a  limestone  or  (chalk  stra¬ 
tum  which  does  not  alVord  a  greater  or  less  abundance. 
Among  the  most  curious  in  every  respect,  must  be  reckoned 
tlie  muliih.cular  univalves,  comprising  the  genera  Nautilus, 
Spirilla,  Orisocera,  Hi[ipurites,  Belemniles,  Ammonites, 
Baculites,  llaii.iies,  ^c.  Some  of  these  preserve  the  nacre, 
or  nioiiier  of-peaii,  with  all  its  native  hrilliancv,  as  in  the 
fire-u  iuhie  of  (^arinihia,  which  even  exceeds  the  opal  in  the 
vivid  daslii  s  <  f  eolour  which  it  refiecis.  Otliers  are  so  com- 
ph*  i*ly  niiiu'rali/ed,  that  tlieir  remains  can  only  be  faintly 
iracvil  on  the  j)o.ished  surfiK  e  tif  the  niarhle  in  which  they  arc 
imbedded.  Some  appear  to  have  an  iirdefinahle  multitude  of 
spiral  c-onvtduiions  ;  while  oiIumh  seem  to  have  hern  tram* 
fornu  d  Irom  a  spiial  into  a  tubular  f<>rm  ;  and  others  again 
eoi.sisi  ol  a  strait  tid»e  ending  in  a  spiral  exticmity.  The 
chaiiU'cr'i  into  winch  those  shells  are  di\i<led,  (the  least  of 
whiili  was  pioli.ihly  oecnpied  hv  llie  aniinal,  while  the  remain* 
der  serv«*d  as  a  |  iieuinaiic  appar..tns,  hv  means  of  wliith  U 
could  alter  it>  specific  gra\  itv,  so  as  to  use  from  the  dce[K*sl 
abysses  of  the  sea  to  the  surlaee,  aiul  clescend  at  pleasure,)  are 
separated,  in  Nautilus,  &c.  by  simple  iti\isions,*  but  in  Am¬ 
monites,  vice,  the  edges  of  these  divisions  are  waved,  so 
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produce  on  the  cast  of  the  shell  an  appearance  of  tracery  ini- 
tjiiablc  1)V  art.  The  rcceht  species  of  Ammonites,  if  indeed 
liaT  can  strictly  he  referred  to  this  genus,  are  so  small  as 
lu  require  the  aid  of  the  microscope  to  examine  iIkmii  ;  while 
ffveral  of  the  fossil  species  exceed  the  size  of  a  curt  wheel, 
tod  are  so  diversified  in  form,  that  Hosinus  believed  that  he  had 
distinguished  tlirce  hundred  sfwcies.  And  as  tlve  process  of 
mineralization  seldom  leaves  a  trace  of  the  colour,  which  in 
recent  shells  must  frequently  be  allowed  to  constitute  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  species,  and  as  the  number  of  strata  which  contain 
iliese  relics  are  hut  partially  examined,  it  is  more  tlnn  probable 
tint  ive  are  acquainted  with  a  small  portion  only  of  what  once 
existed. 

The  genus  Nnmmulites  is  remarkable,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  singularity  of  its  internal  conhguration,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  intricate,  but  from  the  abundance  in  which  it  occurs  in 
ihc  fragments  surrounding  the  Pyramids  of  Ghize,  as  noticed 
distinctly  by  Strabo,*  who  mentions  the  tradition  prevalent  at 
ku  time,  that  they  were  the  petrified  rtmiains  of  the  pulse  on 
which  the  workmen  subsisted.  Mr.  P.  uientioiis  the  fossil  as 
known  to  Pliny,  but  omits  this  habitat. 

Lamark  makes  no  mtMition  of  any  species  of  Mya  being 
found  in  a  fossil  slate;  and  Mr.  P.  seems  doubtful  as  to  the 
specimens  which  he  wislies  to  refer  to  this  genus.  Many  of  the 
Mya*  being  fresh  water  shells,  it  is  evident  they  may  be 
loughl  for  in  stnUa  which  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  its 
agency,  as  the  coal  strata,  abounding  in  the  remains  of  veget- 
•hles;  and  we  are  m  ich  mistaken  if  two  or  three  distinct  spe¬ 
cies  are  not  tolerably  ahumlaiu  in  tiie  ironstone  which  con- 
UaiiUy  .ttenrls  this  formatioii.  Indeed  the  masses  of  calca- 
rco^^  eariii,  and  the  wins  of  calcareous  spar  intersecting  the 
noiluics  of  ironstone,  appear  to  owe  their  origin*  to  dccom{>osod 
ot  tills  geuiis. 

e  must  regret  that  Mr.  P.  in  this  part  of  his  work  is  so  much 
wiorhed  in  tile  natural  iiistory  of  ids  snh*|ects,  as  frequently 
to  neglect  tiieir  geological  relations.  It  is  true,  that  few  coU 
l<^iions  of  petrifactions  having  lieen  formed  witli  the  express 
'tew  to  illustrate  geology,  the  Information  attached  to  the  re- 
MH*cnve  specimens  is  seldom  satisfactory  in  this  respect ;  hut 
jdiere is  known  on  an  important  subject,  it  behoves  the 
loycr  of  .Hcicnce  to  communicate  all  that  he  con  ;  and  Mr.  P. 
certainly  have  contribute]  more  than  he  has  done. 

^hir  author  is  also  much  too  concise  in  his  account  of  fossil 
fiSHEs,  (jf  which  such  an  astonishing  variety  has  been  found 
•nthc  mountain  of  Vc*Jtena  Nnova,  nr  Monte  llolea,  and  in 
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the  quarries  of  Pappenheiin  and  CKnin^en  ;  nor  docs  he  figure 
a  single  specimen,  cither  British  or  toreign,  though  indige¬ 
nous  specimens,  well  deserving  being  thus  cominemorited, 
must  have  btHMi  accessible  to  him.  We  expro'^s  our  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  this  omission,  because  we  strongly  suspect  that  thent- 
merous  species,  reported  to  he  identical  with  such  as  exist  at 
present,  will,  upon  minute  investigation,  he  found  in  some  de¬ 
gree  to  differ.  It  however  dcsenes  notice,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  supposed  recent  analogues  of  both  fossil  shells  and 
and  fossil  fishes  are  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  seas.  This  ob¬ 
servation  cannot  be  ascribed  to  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
thes(' species,  which  might  leave  sufficient  latitude  for  the 
imagination  to  suit  them  to  the  fossils  as  occasion  required; 
the  Indian  shells  and  fishes,  being  sufficiently  common  in  oor 
cabinets  to  allow  of  minute  investigation.  If,  howerer, 
with  respect  to  animals,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  u- 
certained  fact,  that  our  regions  were  once  occupied  by  a  race 
of  beings  resembling  those  which  are  at  present  confined  be¬ 
tween  the  tropics;  we  might  be  tempted  to  suppose,  that  the 
vegetables  alto  bore  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  torrid  zone. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  proved  by  their  fossil  remains;  6r»t, 
because  the  supposed  analogy  which  has  been  traced  in  tome, 
as  in  the  so  called  Euphorbia^  Arundinesy  &c.  is  extremely  lo* 
|>erticial ;  and,  secondly,  because  we  have  no  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  strata  containing  fossil  shells,  fossil  fishes,  and 
fossil  vegetables,  were  formed  at  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same 
period,  except  in  the  ease  mentioned  by  M.  Faujas  at  Iloche- 
sauve,  where  the  remains  of  fishes  are  said  to  be  found  among 
the  impressions  of  the  leaves  of  plants.  But  we  are  the  room 
inclined  to  suspect  that  this  circumstance  requires  closer  exami¬ 
nation,  notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  the  reporter,  as  he  as¬ 
serts,  that  many  of  the  leaves  wer.e  those  of  trees  and  plants 
indigenous  to  the  south  of  France. 

*  Though  the  remains  of  entire  fishes  are  rare  in  this  country, 
wc  arc  pretty  well  provided  with  fossil  teeth,  palates,  vc^- 
bra*,  &.C.  which  form  a  conspicuous  part  of  every  collection. 
The  enormous  size  of  some  of  them,  particularly  Maltese  sp^ 
cimens,  is  truly  astonishing.  Lamark  calculates  that  a 
tooth,  in  the  National  Museum  in  Paris,  must  have  belonged 
to  an  animal  not  less  than  seventy  feet  in  length  ;  yet  this  spe¬ 
cimen  is  not  the  largest  known.  Their  close  resemblance  to 
the  teeth  of  existing  species,  warrants  the  supposition  tbit 
their  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal  did  not  differ  rery 
widely  from  that  which  subsists  in  their  allied  species. 

The  EN TOMOLlTHi,  or  mineralized  remains  of  insccti,  Wt 
but  few  in  number;  and  of  these  but  one  species,  the 
C9\\^d  Dudley  Jossiiy  occurs  in  any  abundance.  We  arct®* 
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ciined  to  think  that  Mr.  P.  errs  in  aHcribiitg  to  the  original  the 
power  of  covering  and  uncovering  its  eyes ;  the  reticulated 
cornea  of  insects,  in  general,  by  no  means  requiring  such  a  de¬ 
fence.  It  must  also  be  owing  to  a  mistake  that  the  sup|)Oscd 
gdmintholithi  are  introduced  into  tlie  middle  of  this  K'ction,  to 
wbich  they  cannot  belong. 

In  treating  of  the  amphibiolithi,  Mr.  P.  has  availed  him¬ 
self  of  the  labours  of  Cuvier,  and  Faujas  St.  Fond.  The  tor¬ 
toise  and  crocodile  are  the  only  known  genera,  species  of  which 
exist  in  a  fossil  state.  Of  the  former,  s()ecimens,  but  gene- 
rally  in  a  mutilated  condition,  occur  in  the  island  of  Sheny, 
tmi  fragments  on  the  banks  of  the  Sevenu  Some  have  liice- 
vise  been  found  in  the  excavations  on  Highgate-hill.  With 
rfspect  to  their  recent  analogues  he  remarks :  *  It  appears 
tkttof  fourteen  fossil  tortoises  one  only  appears  to  be  of  a 
known  species,  and  that  of  the  remaining  thirteen  none  can 
be  referred  to  any  known  species,  but  five  of  them  are  decid- 
•dlyof  new  species.’ 

the  investigation  of  the  different  species  of  crocodiles  is  al- 
ooit  entirely  Dorrowed  from  Cuvier,  and  leads  to  an  account 
of  the  celebrated  Macstricht  animal^  first  scientifically  describ¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  P.  Camper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  It 
tnpears  to  resemble  the  Monitor  in  many  respects ;  hut  instead 
ot  being  a  feeble  animal  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  to  have 
ittained  to  the  size  of  the  crocodile,  and,  from  the  attendant 
aarine  productions,  to  have  inhabited  the  ocean. 

The  fossil  remains  of  birds  (Omitholithi)  are  still  rarer  than 
tboie  of  insects  ;  and  so  many  pretended  specimens  have  been 
proved  to  belong  to  animals  of  a  different  class,  that  their  ex- 
mence  has  been  almost  questioned.  It  is,  however,  indubita¬ 
bly  ascertained,  that  the  bones  of  birds  are  occasionally  found 
in  a  mineralized  state ;  and  Mr.  Cuvier  concludes,  that  the 
(joarries  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  furnish  those  of  five  or  six  dis- 
UQct  species. 

Mr.  P.  prefaces  the  remaining  part  of  his  work  with  the  foU 
lowing  candid  acknowledgment. 

*  Having  now  to  commence  the  examination  of  the  fossil  remains  of 
^  animals  which  are  comprised  in  the  Linnean  class  Mammalia,  I 
kd  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  endeavour  to  utisfy  you  with  respect  to 
<lw  manner  in  which  this  part  of  my  usk  is  accomplished.  I  fear  that 
will,  at  first,  experience  feelings  of  disappointment,  on  my  avowing^  to 
l^^bat  the  following  pages  will  almost  entirely  be  employ^  in  plaang 
you  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  by  another ;  and  yoo 
*■1  prob^y  imagine  that  this  acknowledgement  can  hardly  be  made  with* 
Wtt  occasioaing  roe  to  experience  some  degpre  of  roorttficatioo.  But  the 
^  hi  that  knowing,  that  as  you  proceed  you  must  be  highly  pleased,  1 
^  thoroughly  satiafied  with  merely  rccouooog  to  you  the  non  procmiiM 
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liaiticulars  of  'those  important  discoveries^  which  have  rewardtd  da 
patient  and  unabating  exertions  of  Cuvier.’ — <  To  have  ^diiiitied 
the  discoveries  of  Cuvier,  in  die  present  work,  would  have  been  uojuato 
those  many  who  cannot  obtain  the  voluminous,  expensive,  and  almost 
hibited  works,  in  which  they  are  contained.  To  have  introduced  leu  woikl 
indeed  have  been  to  have  sparingly  employed  the  only  light  almost  whid 
has  ever  been  throw  n  on  this  most  interesting  subject.’  pp.  307,  308. 

Wc  do  not  regret  the  plan  which  Mr  P.  lias  pursued, ashe 
has  given  us  a  very  judicious  and  valuable  abstract  of  tbe 
papers  alluded  to;  but  wc  lear  that,  in  many  parts,  he adbervi 
to  liis  author’s  researches' in  compuraiive  unatoiny  too  close* 
ly  to  he  intelligible  to  nm\y  of  bis  readers,  who  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  results.  Mr.  P,,  as  well  ns  Cuvier,  follott 
Dutneril  in  the  ari  angenicnt  of  this  part  of  his  work.  Of  the 
families  rc/i  and  few  fossil  specimens  have  been  dis¬ 

covered.  Ill  the  family  soliptUes,  the  teeth  of  a  species  of 
horse  are  found  in  great  (|uantilies,  in  .some  parts  of  France  aod 
Germany,  mixed  w  ith  those  of  the  elepluini,  w  liich  proves  that 
the  animal  existed  along  with  the  elephant  on  our  continent; 
but  whether  the  species  was  the  same  witli  any  now  existing, 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

I'he  most  retpaikable  fossils  of  the  family  rumxnantiayVt 
^he  enormous  stag’s  horns  found  in  Ireland,  which  a p peer  to 
have  belongcil  to  an  animal  now  extinct;  hut  the  horns  and 
hones  of  other  species  have  also  been  found,  did'oring,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  less  from  thosti  of  the  present  tenants  of  our  globe  tbifl 
the  niitieralized  remains  of  mammalia  are  usually  found  todo. 
They  form  the  greater  part  of  iimneuse  concretions  of 

bones  in  the  fis:sures  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  islindof 
Cergio,  and  other  places,  w  hich  liave  heim  long  .supposed  to 
contain  the  relics  of  the  antedtiuviau  race  of  man,  hut  whki) 
are  now  proved  to  possess  not  a  particle  of  human  iione. 

After  mentioning  the  remains  of  the  elephant,  which  ire 
toleralily  ahnndaiu  in  several  places,  Mr.  P.  devotes  an  entiff 
letter  to  the.  consideration  of  the  Ma^Unlon^  of  which*  Cuvirt 
has  discriminati'd  several  species.  KcNpecting  the  cclcbntol 
Mitstodon  oj  the  Oh.o^  hi*  concluiles  that  it 

•  ‘  did  not  surpacs  the  elephant  In  height,  but  u  at  a  little  longcf  in 
portion;  its  limb*  lather  thicker;  and  its  beliy. tmsller.  It  seertwiota^ 
very  much  rcj^emhled  the  elephant  in  its  tusks,  and  indeed  in  the  whok* 
its  osteology;  and  it  also  appiais  to  have  had  a  trunk.  Bat  notviw^ 
standing  its  resemblance  to  the  elephart  in  so  many  particulars,  thefc** 
aod  structure  of  the  grinders  aic  suiticiendy  different  from  thofc  of 
elephant,  to  demand  its  being  placed  in  a  distinct  genus.  From  th«h^ 
discoveries  respecting  this  aiiiinal,  he  is  also  inclined  to  suppose  thii0 
food  must  have  Uen  similar  to  that  of  the  hippopotamus  and  the 
prefciring  the  roots  and  tiesby  parts  of  vegetables ;  in  the  search  of 
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ipeckt  of  food  it  would,  of  courso,  be  led  to  such  toh  and  marshy  tpocs  at 
^appears  to  have  inhabited.  It  docs  not*  however, appear  to  have  been 
K  d]  formed  for  swimming,  or  fur  living  much  in  the  waters,  like  the  1iip« 
popotamos,  but  rather  seems  to  have  been  entirely  a  terrestrial  animal.* 
pjTseiim  * 

Fossil  remains  of  the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  tapir, 
liire  also  been  discovered ;  and  Cuvier  has  delected,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  l\nris,  two  new  genera  of  the  same  family, 
'^hydermatj)  which  he  designates  by  the  names  of  Palteotfie^ 
rim  aiul  (niopi’othcriuvif  discriminating  four  species  of  each  ; 
the  largest,  Palteothcrium  magnufHy  being  about  die  size  of  a 
cow.  Tims  nineteen  species  of  this  family  have  been  ascer« 
iiincd.  Tlie  inferences  which  Cuvier  draws  from  the  circuoi- 
tfiaces  under  which  they  are  found,  are  so  interesting  as  to 
render  any  apology  for  inserting  them  unnecessary. 


“  These  different  bones  are  buried  almost  every  where, in  nearly  similar. 
Wi :  they  arc  often  blended  with  some  other  animals  resembling  those  of 
Represent  d.iy. 

“  These  beds  are  generally  loose,  either  sandy  or  marly  ;  and  always 
Bcighbouring,  more  or  less,  to  tlic  surface.* 

“  It  is  then  probable,  that  these  bones  have  been  enveloped  by  the  last, 
or  by  one  of  the  last  catastrophes  of  this  globe. 

"In  a  great  number  of  places  they  are  accompanied  by  the  accumulated 
Mins  of  marine  animals;  but  In  some  places,  which  arc  less  numerous^, 
arc  none  of  these  remains  :  sometimes  the  sand  or  marl,  which  covers 
contains  only  fresh* water  shells. 

‘‘No  well  authenticated  account  proves  that  they  have  been  covered  by 
ffpdarbeJs  of  stone,  filled  with  sea  shells :  and,  consequently,  that  the  sea 
hirtmained  on  them,  undisturbed,  for  a  long  period. 

*‘The  catastrophe  which  covered  them  was,  therefore,  a  great,  but 
^sifnt  inundation  of  the  sea. 


“  This  inundation  did  not  rise  above  the  high  mountains ;  for  we  find  no 
odorous  deposits  covering  the  bones,  nor  are  the  bones  themselves  there 
"iih,  not  even  in  the  high  vallics,  unless  in  some  in  the  warmer  parts 
“fAmtrlca. 

“  These  bones  are  neitlicr  rolled  nor  joined  in  a  skeleton,  but  scattered, 
*Jio  p4rt  fractured.  They  have  not  then  been  brought  from  afar  by  in- 
*<htion,  but  found  by  it  in  the  places  where  it  has  covered  them,  as  might 
^  expected,  if  the  animals  to  which  they  belonged  had  dwelt  in  these 
and  had  tlierc  successively  died. 

.  **  Before  this  catastrophe,  these  animals  lived,  tliercfore,  in  the  climatet 
•  which  we  now  dig  up  their  bones:  it  was  this  catastrophe  which  d«- 
them  there  ;  and,  as  we  no  lunger  find  them,  it  is  evident  that  it 
^  ^nihllatcd  those  spi'ties.  The  northern  parts  of  the  globe,  therefore, 
^J^shfd  formerly  species  belonging  to  the  genus  elefihanty  hippo potamui% 
'*•  ^nd  fapir,  as  well  as  to  mattodony  genera  of  which  the  four  first 
DO  longer  any  species  existing,  except  in  the  torrid  zone ;  and  of  the 
^oooe  in  any  part.’*  pp.  401,40*2. 

'fhe  Megatherium  of  Paraguay,  and  the  Megalunix  of  Vir- 
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arc  referred  to  the  family  of  iardigradif  ihow^h  hx  tv 
ccetlinjj  the  existing  species  of  sloths  in  size. 

Of  one  of  the  natural  sepulchies  in  which  the  remaimof 
thoiivands  of  carnivorous  animals  are  most  unaccountably  im. 
mured,  Mr.  P.  j^ives  the  following  account  from  Esper. 

*  Ani<  ng  the  most  remarkable  of  these  caverns  are  those  of  Giykt* 
rcuth,  on  the  confines  of  Ikiyreuth.  The  opening  to  these,  whid  ii 
about  seven  feet  and  a  half  higjh,  Is  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  of  limestone  of 
considerable  magnitudei  and  in  its  eastern  side.  IrnnKnliately  beyoad 
the  opening  is  a  magnificent  grotto,  of  about  three  hundred  feet  Id  dr* 
eumference,  which  has  been  naturally  divided  by  the  form  of  the  roof 
into  four  caves.  The  first  is  about  twenty*five  feet  long  and  wide,  and 
varies  in  height  from  nine  to  eighteen  feet,  the  roof  being  formed  isto 
irregular  arches.  Keyond  this  is  the  second  cave,  about  twenty-eigk 
feet  long,  and  of  nearly  the  tame  width  and  height  with  the  tonser. 
In  this  cave  the  sulactitic  crust  begins  to  appear,  and  in  coniidenble 
fjuantity ;  but  not  in  such  quantity  as  in  the  third  cave,  which  is  be»* 
ufully  hung,  as  it  were,  with  this  sparry  upestry.  The  roof  now  begisi 
to  slope  downwards ;  so  that  in  the  next,  the  last,  of  these  cavci,  it  ii 
not  alwve  four  or  five  feet  in  height.  In  the  caves  forming  this  first  grooo, 
fragments  of  bones  are  found  ;  and  it  is  said  that  they  were  as  pleodM 
here  as  they  now  are  in  the  interior  grottoes. 

*  The  pMS^  into  the  second  grotto  is  about  six  feet  high  and  foortm 
feet  wide.  Inis  grotto,  which  extends  straight  forwards  sixty  feet froa 
the  opening,  and  is  about  forty  feet  wide,  and  at  its  commencenoi 
about  eighteen  feet  high,  would  commodiously  hold  two  hundred  bmi 
Its  appearance  is  rendered  remarkably  interesting  from  the  darkness  of  *iti 
recesses,  and  from  the  various  brilliant  reflexions  of  the  light  from  the  lU* 
betites  with  which  its  roofs  and  sides  are  covered.  The  constant  drip  of 
water  from  the  roof,  and  the  stalagmatic  pillars  on  the  floor,  assist  in  per¬ 
fecting  the  wonders  of  the  scene.  In  this  grotto  no  search  was  made  for 
bones,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  spanj  crust. 

•  A  low  and  very  rugged  passage,  the  roof  of  which  is  formed  of  pro* 
yecting  pieces  of  rock,  leads  to  the  ^ird  grotto ;  the  opening  into  wkid 
IS  a  hole  three  feet  high  and  four  feet  wide.  This  grotto  is  more  regik 
in  its  form,  and  is  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  round:  b 
height  is  from  five  to  six  feet.  This  ^tto  is  very  richly  and  fantaijicifif 
adorned  by  the  varying  forms  of  its  sulactitic  hangings.  The  floor  is  all® 
covered  with  a  wet  and  slippery  glazing,  in  which  several  teeth  and  jtw 
appear  to  have  been  fixed.' 

•  From  this  grotto  commences  the  deKent  to  the  inferior  cawfia 

Within  only  about  five  or  six  fm  an  opening  in  the  floor  is  seen,  vdikh  a 
partly  vaulted  over  by  a  projecting  piece  of  rock.  The  descent  is  ibo< 
twenty  feet  t  and  occasioned  to  M.  Esper  and  his  companions  some  htw 
fear  lest  they  should  never  return,  but  rtroain  to  augment  the  zoMsx 
contained  in  these  terrific  mansions.  This  cavern  was  found  to  be  ab^ 
thiny  feet  in  height,  about  fifteen  feet  in  width,  and  circular  i  W 

sides,  roof,  and  floor,  displaying  the  reroaint  of  animals.  The  r^ 
thickly  beset  with  teeth  and  boocs,  aod  the  floor  b  covered  with  *  belt 
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0th»  the  efident  rtiult  of  animal  decompoaittODy  and  in  which  numerouf 
you  ire  imbedded. 

t  A  i^adual  descent  leads  (o  another  ^otto,  whichi  with  its  passaget  is 
liny  ieec  in  length*  and  twenty  feet  in  height.  Its  sides  a^  top  are 
kcMtifuily  adorned  with  stalactites.  Nearly  twenty  feet  further  is  a  frightful 
nlf,  the  opening  of  which  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  di.tmeter ;  and  upon 
about  twenty  feet*  another  grotto*  about  the  tame  diameter 
fith  the  former*  but  forty  feet  in  height*  is  seen.  Here  the  bones 
at  diipersed  about ;  and  the  floor,  which  is  formed  of  animal  earthy 
bi  great  numbers  of  them  imbedded  in  it.  The  bones  which  are  here 
ioiod  teem  to  be  of  different  aninuls ;  but  in  this*  as  well  as  in  the  former 
difros,  perfect  and  unbroken  bones  are  very  seldom  found.  Sometimes  e 
tootli  is  seen  projecting  from  the  solid  rock*  through  the  stalactitic  cover* 
*Bg,  showing  that  many  of  these  wonderful  remains  may  here  be  concealed. 
A  specimen  of  this  kind*  which  1  possess*  from  Gaylenreuth*  is  rendered 
pmcultrly  interesting*  by  the  first  molar  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw*  with  its 
ctanel  ouite  perfect,  rising  through  the  stalactitic  mass  which  invests  tht 
boor.  In  this  cavern  the  stalactites  begin  to  be  of  a  larger  size*  and  of  a 
sort  columnar  form. 

'  Passing  on*  through  a  small  opening  in  the  rock*  a  small  cave*  seven 
iett  long  and  five  feet  high*  is  discovered :  another  small  opening  out  of 
thkh  leads  to  another  small  cave;  from  which  a  sloping  descent  leads  to  s 
ciwtwenty-five  feet  in  height*  and  about  half  as  much  in  its  diameter*  to 
viiich  is  a  truncated  columnar  stalactite*  eight  feet  in  circumference. 

*  A  narrow  and  most  difficult  passage*  twenty  feet  in  length*  leads  from 
tfisafein  to  another,  five  and  twenty  feet  in  height*  which  is  every 
yberr  beset  with  teeth*  bones*  and  sulactitic  projections.  This  cavern 
*■  siddenly  contracted*  ro  as  to  form  a  vestibule  of  six  feet  wide*  ten 
ksg(  and  nine  high*  terminating  in  an  opening  close  to  the  floor*  only 
tW  feet  wide  and  two  high*  through  which  it  is  necessary  to  writhe 
ritfa  the  body  on  the  ground.  This  leads  into  a  small  cave*  eight  feet 
^  and  wide*  which  is  the  passage  into  a  grotto  twenty-eight  feet  high* 

about  three  and  forty  feet  long  and  wide.  Here  the  prodigious 
fustity  of  animal  earth*  the  vast  number  of  teeth,  jaws*  and  ocher 
kses,  and  the  heavy  grouping  of  the  stalactites*  prodticra  so  dismal  an 
l^^^rioce,  as  to  lead  Esper  to  speak  of  it  as  a  perfect  model  for  a  tem- 
F  for  a  god  of  the  dead.  Here  hundreds  of  cart-loads  of  bony  remains 
*^be  removed*  pockets  might  be  filled  with  fossil  teeth*  and  ani- 
V  earth  was  founa  to  reach  to  the  utmost  depth  to  which  they  du^. 
^  piece  of  stalactite  being  here  broken  down*  was  found  to  contain 

of  bones  within  it*  the  remnants  of  which  were  left  imbedded  in  tht 
fock. 

*  From  this  principal  cave  is  a  very  narrow  passage*  terminating  in  tht 
^esfr*  which  is  about  six  feet  in  width,  fifteen  in  height*  and  the  same  in 
*1^1^  Id  this  cave  were  no  animal  remains*  and  the  floor  was  the  naked 


'Thus  far  only  could  tliese  natural  sepulchres  be  traced  ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  these  animal  remains  were  disposed  through 
Ijyrr  part  of  this  rock.**  pp.  415— 418.  • 


dm  ZcK>Uibm  nouirelleoieiit  «li*couvene»  d’animaux  quadrupadet  ia- 
St  dm  cafcroes  qui  lea  renferiiieat.  kc.  par  J.  F.  Ktper.  ITJ4. 
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Among  these  relics^  Cuvier  distinguishes  the  bones  of 
distinct  species  of  bears,  Ursus  spelarus  and  U.  arcU)idtus^ 
ther  existing  at  present.  His .  researches  have  also  lutde  ot 
acquainted  with  an  hyena,  a  felis  approaching  to  the  jaguar  of 
South  America,  a  mustela,  a  canii,  and  several  others,  fouu^ 
in  similar  situations.  In  the  plaister  quarries  of  Paris  he  hn 
also  detected  three  other  carnivorous  animals. 

Mr,  P.  concludes  his  work  with  a  consideration  of  *  fossils io 
connection  with  the  strata  in  which  they  are  contained.’  This 
is  unavoidably  very  imperfect.  Mr.  r,  thinks  he  discoven 
therein  a  confirmation  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  foruuiioo 
of  the  world,  l  iie  situation  in  which  the  remains  of  qua* 
drupeds  are  found,  may,  we  believe,  bo  adrluccd,  with  jierlcct 
propriety,  as  proving  that  there  must  have  been  a  ileluge,  re¬ 
sembling  that  dcscubed  in  Ixily  writ,  and  probably  the  rerr 
same.  But  by  endeavouring  to  acconunndnie  the  phenomena 
of  the  other  fossil  remains  to  the  Mosaic  history  of  creation; 
we  are  likely  to  do  barm  to  science,  aiul  can  do  no  service  to 
revelation.  It  rather  appears  from  onr  present  knowledge  of 
them,  that  their  formation  was  anterior  to  the  formless  and  void 
slate  of  the  earth  whence  onr  present  habitation  was  summon, 
cd  into  existence,  though  certainly  suhsccpient  to  tlic  creation 
“  in  the  beginning.” 

Witli  respect  lo  the  plates,  they  are  in  general  neat  and  el^ 
gant,  but  wc  must  regret  the  errors  and  inaccuracies  with 
which  they  abound.  Thus  in  pi.  V.  fig.  15.  the  opening  of  tbe 
shell,  if  correct,  would  refer  it  to  a  dilVerent  genus.  PI.  IX. 
fig.  7,  appears  to  he  a  flat  surface,  nor  is  the  tracing  by  tnr 
means  accurate.  The  absurdities  in  pi.  XXII.  fig.  1.  whkli 
represents  an  animal  w  ith  thirteen  ribs  on  one  side,  to  two  of 
which  the  right  fore-leg  is  articulated,  and  ten  on  the  other; 
as  also  a  pelvis  beyond  tiie  power  of  anatomical  description; we 
are  willing  to  pass  over,  as  it  is  only  a  copy  :  but  Mr.  P.  ought 
lo  have  advertised  the  reader  that  these  uonders  are  not  to  be 
attributed  to  nature.  He  ought  likewise  to  have  correctedthe 
ludicrous  cranium  supporting  the  Irish  fossil  iiorns.  Pi.  XX. 
fig.  1.;  w  hich  appears  to  have  been  designed  and  executed  bt 
some  Hibernian  carpenter,  in  merry  mood,  but  which  sImmiW 
not  be  suflVred  to  disgrace  a  work  of  science. 

Mr.  P.  must  excuse  us  if  we  notice  these  defects  with  idf- 
greo  of  severity.  Had  his  work  been  less  valuable  in  otbet 
resj>ects,  w  e  should  probably  have  passed  them  over  without 
remark. 
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V.  Duamrses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrmei  of 
Atonement  and  Sacrifice:  2  vols.  870.  pp.  XXX,  44-3,  and  482.  Price  11* 4f: 
Caddl  ADd  Davies*  1 809. 

(  Concluded  from  page  269,) 

LIAVING  considered  the  scope  of  the  Mosaic  system,  we 
shall  proceed  to  notice  what  Dr.  Magee  has  advanced,  on 
i|)e  import  of  prophetic  tesiiinony.  This  topic  is  not  formally 
Jiscussed,  in  any  of  the  dissertations ;  but  there  is  one, 
“on  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  true  propitiatory  sacri¬ 
fice,”  ‘^J‘ii*  P*i — 8^},  which  includes  an  elaborate 

iDii  minute  investigation  of  some  parts  of  the  53(1.  citapter 
of  Isaiah.  As  this  is  the  most  important  passage  ainon^ 
the  ancient  prophecies,  referring  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
be  enters  ))rofoiindly  into  its  meaning  and  application. 
Aiicr  producing  the  last  nine  verses  of  the  chapter  as 
rendcre  l  hy  IVishop  l.owili,.  he  brings  forward  the  readings 
of  ntuient  vrr!»ions,  and  some  occasional  explanations  by 
Vitiinga,  Dathe  and  others.  It  would  be  impossible'  to 
do  justice  to  ilie  critical  incpiiry  that  follows,  unless  we 
were  to  transcribe  the  wliolo  ol  it;  but  as  it  discusses  a 
tery  iiiij)f>rtant  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  and 
ill  our  opimon  completely  oijviates  the  dilficnlty,  we  shall 
atitmpi  a  brief  abstract  of  the  argument,  referring  our 
readirs  to  the  dissertation  itself,  as  a  masterly  display 
of  philological  skill  in  the  defence  of  Christian  truth. 

It  is  contended  by  the  o))ponents  of  sacrifice,  that  to 
Uar  sins,  ^ignifies  merely  to  bear  them  away  or  remove 
them;  tha*.  consequently  nothing  more  is  meant  in  use 
01  such  an  expression,  than  “  removing  away  our  sins 
by  f  rgivciu  ss  and  that  tiie  medium  of  reconciliation  is 
rot  niiiiii.ited  by  such  phraseology.  In  support  of  this 
position,  it  is  sai  l  that  “  the  words  in  the  Hth  verse  (of 
j3rJ.  of  Isaiah)  our  infinnities  he  hath  borne,  and  our 
»rruu's,  hi’  huili  carncil  tlitni,  are  expressly  interpreted  hy  St. 
Miiiihow  (cjj.  viii.  17)  of  ilie  miracnlou';  cures  performed 
by  our  Saviour  on  the  sick  :  and  as  the  taking  onr  infirmities, 
bearing  our  sicknesses,  cannot  mean  the  suffering 
diem,  l)iit  only  the  bearing  them  away  or  removing  them, 
w  the  bearing  of  our  iuiipmies  is  likewise  to  be  uiider- 
as  removing  them  away  from  us  hy  forgiveness.” 
br.  Magee  confesses  that  this  passage  in  Matthew  has 
occasioned  gri  it  diificuhv  to  commentators  But  iti  answer  to 
die  objection  wlfich,  it  is  imagined,  is  involved  in  it,  he 
^aiarl.N,  that  iho  (piotalion  in  Matthew  is  often  supposed 
^  rcicr  to  tljc  lllh  and  12th  verses  of  the  chapter  in 
and  is  confounded  with-  the  reference  iu  the  first 
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epistle  of  Peter.  On  Uie  contrary,  he  a^iserts  that  tW 
e%'angelist  cites  the  4th  verse,  atui  the  a|H)Atie  allutiei  to 
the  other  passage.  This  he  confirms  by  comparing  the 
•Septnagint  version  \%ith  iIm?  text  of  the  epistle.  He  also 
suggests  on  tlic  authority  of  Dr.  Kennicot,  that  the  LXX. 
translation  of  the  4th  verse  (T«r  vi/uiwi  is  corrupted; 

that  it  should  he  rendereil  a<T^ncii ;  and  that  in  ninety-thtet 
instance's  in  which  the  Hebrew  word  here  translated  or 

its  kindred  verb,  is  found  in  any  sense  not  entirely  foreign 
from  the  passage  iiefore  us,  there  occurs  but  this  one,  in 
which  it  is  so  retuleretl ;  it  being  always  expressed 

paXftK/a,  or  some  word  denoting  l>odify  disease. 
He  then  enters  on  the  meaning  of  the  verbs  aw  and  130 
which  occur  in  the  antithetical  clauses  of  the  verse  in  questiofi; 
and  by  an  extensive  survey*  of  various  passages,  both  in 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  texts,  he  arrives  at  the  following 
conclusion  :  *  That  the  word  kw  when  connected  with  the 
word  sins  or  iniquities  is  throughout  the  entire  of  thf 
biblc  to  be  understood  in  one  of  these  two  signiBcations: 
bearing,  i.  e.  sustaining  on  the  one  hand ;  and  forgiving 
on  die  other:  and  that  in  neither  of  these  application!, 
does  there  seem  any  reason  for  interpreting  it  in  the  seme 
of  bearing  aw'ay  :  nor  has  any  one  unequivocal  instacoe 
of  its  use,  in  that  sense  ever  been  adduced.*  He  bwl 
before  proved  that  the  Greek  equivalent  of  Sao, 
invariably  means  to  hear,  in  the  sense  of  enduring^  li^ 
or  sustainnig;  and  after  establishing  the  signiBcatkxi 
of  Kcj,  he  firoceeds  to  sliew,  from  examples  of  the  me 
of  the  other  word  in  the  Hebrew,  that  its  meaning  is  the 
same  as  in  the  Greek  language.  Having  ascertained  these 
|>oints,  by  an  accurate  and  careful  induction,  he  thm 
states  die  result  of  his'  investigation.  ^  It  appears,  1.  that 
neither  the  expressions  used  by  Isaiah  in  the  4tli  v’ene, 
nor  the  application  made  of  them  by  St.  Matthew,  are  ia 
any  degree  inconsistent  with  the  acceptation  of  the  phrase, 
beating  sin$^  here  employed  by  the  prophet,  in  the  seM 
of  sustaining^  or  undergoing  the  burthen  of  them^  by  sujferisf 
for  them :  2.  that  the  use  of  the  expression  in  other  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament,  so  far  from  opposing,  justifies  ^ 
confirms  this  acceptation and  3.  that  the  minute  description 
of  the  sufTerings  of  Christ,  their  cause,  and  their  effccii, 
which  here  accompanies  this  phrase,  not  only  establisbm 
this  interpretation,  but  fully  unfolds  the  whole  nature  » 
the  Christian  atonement,  by  shewing  that  *  Christ  has  Mi* 
forc'd  in  our  place,  what  was  due  to  our  transgreaaioM  1 
and  that  by,  and  in  virtue  of  his  fufferings,  our  reconciliation 
with  God  has  been  effected.*  Vol.  11.  pp.  68. 8t. 
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«  \  bare  gone  t|iuf  extcntively,**  contiouei  the  learned  author^ 
lino  the  examination  of  this  poiot,  both  because  it  has  of  late  been 
lie  practice  of  thoK  writers  who  'oppose  the  doctrine  of  aoneroeott 
^  wpime  famillarlyy  and,  pro  conceuo,  that  the  expression  hearwf 
signified  in  all  cases,  where  personal  punishment  was  not  inTolrra, 
lolliog  more  than  bearing  awny  or  removing  them  ;  and  because 
^  chapter  of  Isaiah  conuins  the  whole  scheme  and  substance  of  the 
(Unsdan  atonement.  Indeed  so  ample  and  comprehensiTe  U  the 
^ifcripuoQ  here  given,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  seem 
^  have  had  it  perpetually  ip  view,  insomuch,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
ppUge  in  either  the  gospels,  or  epistles,  relating  to  the  sacrificial 
pitare  and  atoning  nnue,  of  the  death  of  Christ,  that  may  not 
phdouily  be  traced  to  this  exemplar :  so  that  in  fortifying  this  pan 
of  scripture,  we  establish  the  foundation  of  the  entire  system. 
It  will  consequently  be  the  less  necessary  to  enquire  minutely  into 
tboR  texts  in  the  New  Testament,  which  relate  to  the  tame  subject. 
We  cannot  but  reco^ise  the  features  of  the  prophetic  dcuil,  and 
SSBSeqoently  spplv  the  evidence  of  the  prophets*  explanation,  when 
is  are  told  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  that  the  Son  of  Man  came 
10 give  his  life  A  ransom  for  many  :  that,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it, 
k  esva  HiMSBLF  A  RANSOM  FOR  ALLt  that  he  was  offered 
TO  HAS  THB  SINS  ov  MANY:  that  God  maJe  him  io  be  sin  for 
Vi»  WHO  KNSW  NO  SIN:  that  Chriii  kbdsemkp  us  from  the  curtg 
if  tie  laWf  BEING  Made  a  curse  for  us;  that  he  suffered 

rot  SINS,  THE  JUST  FOR  THE  UNJUST!  that  be  DIED  FOR  THE 
ovooDLY  :  that  he  CAVE  iiiMSELF  FOR  US :  tl\at  he  died  for  our 
•isi;  and  was  delivered  for  ouk  offences:  that  he  gave 
imtELF  FOR  US  AN  OFFERING  AND  A  SACRIFICE  TO  God  :  that 

le  ire  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  son:  that 

lit  BLOOD  WAS  shed  FOR  MANY  FOR  1  HE  REMISSION  OF  SINS*. 

TTiese  and  many  others  directly  refer  us  to  the  prophet ;  and  seem 
hx  psnial  reflections  of  what  lie  had  before,  so  fully  set  forth.* 
Vohll.  p.70. 

The  ioiport  of  these  citations’is  in  our  view  so  conclusive^ 
ibit  wc  are  astonished  at  the  perversity  of  construcpooi 
bv  which  their  obvious  meaning  is  explained  away.  The 
idea  of  proper,  vicarious  siihstituiion,  is  so  iiiscpa*abiy 
blended,  with  the  entire  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  that  tbn 
NewTestament  appears  amass  of  unintelligible  and  coiuradi^* 
tory  assertions,  if  th‘^s  fact  he  either  questioned  Qr  obscure^. 
On  no  other  supposition  diau  that  of  its  truth,  yan  w^  accQii^ 
fcr  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  sacr^xi  write;';;, 
^ben  the  qhat;aQtt:r  and  mediation  of  the  ^viour  aie 
tbp  topics  of  ti^postojic  dissertation^  they  v  eiii  iq  extiit  in 
*beir  subject.  ‘  t?angu^gc  is  inftdcquate  to  the  compleMi 

7  - — 

*  Matt.  XX.  28.  1  Tim.  il  Q.  Hcb.  he.  28.  2  Qor*  v*  21.  Qal,  iii.  IS* 
hi.  18.  Rtan.  Y.  6*  Titus  iii.  14. 1  Cor.  xy.  $  Rem  if*  2$. 

^  floo.  T.  id  88. 
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enunciation  of  their  ideas.  The  gift  of  Christ  is  the  an- 
spcakahlc  gift tlie  joy  flowing  from  the  possession  of 
it,  is  “  unspeakable  and  glorifying  joy”;  the  tesiimonj 
winch  reveals  it,  is  “  i!io  glorious  gospel” — “  worthy  of 
all  acceptation  the  luediuin  of  their  redemption,’  vi 
‘‘  precious  blood  and  the  faith  by  which  they  become 
interested  in  its  blessings,  dignifled  by  this  sublime  associatioo, 
is  called  “  precious  faith.”  'I'lie  more  minutely  we  invet- 
ligate  the  New  'lVstain(*nt  records,  especially  the  epistla^ 
and  attend  to  the  scope  of  the  arguments,  and  the  meihodi 
of  proof  and  elucidation  wliich  the  writers  adopt,  the  more 
shall  we  be  convinced  of  their  ardent  attachment  to  “  their 
f.ORD  and  of  tlieir  unvarying  aim,  to  excite  the  same  at- 
tacluneiit  in  tlie  minds  of  others.  This  intense  feellog, 
often  rising  to  the  suhliinost  height  of  devotion,  is  displayea, 
nut  so  much  in  the  conduct  of  their  reasonings,  as  iu  tbeu 
frc(juent  digressions  from  the  direct  subject  before  tiicni. 
We  may  easily  perceive  what  were  the  prevailing  associatioos 
of  their  minds;  what  were  those  prominent  ideas,  uikiet 
which  all  the  subordinate  trains  of  thought  disposed  then- 
selves,  by  which  every  duty  was  eiiforced,  and  which 
determined,  by  their  proximity  or  remoteness,  the  coropi* 
rative  importance  of  every  other  sentiment.  However  lo¬ 
gical  their  arguments,  and  clonucnt  the  language' in  which 
they  state  them,  they  are  cviuently  too  much  impres^ 
with  tlicir  sui)jcct  to  attend  to  the  rules  of  artificiil 
arrangement.  It  is  the  order  of  feeling  which  they  adopt, 
and  their  eloquence  is  the  eloquence  of.  the  heart.  Deprire 
the  Christian  scriptures  of  that  great  doctrine  which 
inspired  all  these  lofty  emotions,  and  they  not  only  become 
ine.xplicable  but  pernicious.  The  enthusiasm  of  ihcir  wri¬ 
ters  is  idolatry,  and  their  elevation  fanaticism.  Instead  of 
deriving  from  their  character  a  confirmation  of  their  cause, 
wc  beliold  in  their  transports,  passion  without  reason, 
“  zeal  without  knowledge.”  They  were  literally  what 
their  enemies  represented  them  to  be,  “  beside  them¬ 
selves”;  and  “  certain  philosophers  of  the  Stoics  and  Epi* 
cureans,»’  when  they  called  Paul,  a  babbler,**  spoke  butlbe 
truth.  There  was  no  meaning  in  the  argument  by  which 
this  cliicf  of  the  apostles”  justified  the  ardour  of  bis 
feelings.  When  he  asserted,  or  rather  judged 
if  one  died  for  all,<^’  then  he  should  not  “  live  to 
himself,  hut  to  him  that  died  for  him  and  rose  again, 
he  “  reasoned  inconclusively  ;’*  his  premises  were  contrary 
ta  fact,  and  his  inference  was  unsupported. 

The  enemies  of  atonement  lay  much  stress  on  the  differ^ 
manner  in  which  the  evangelists  speak  of  the  fact,  coiiq>n^ 
with  the  language  of  tlie  epistles.  This  difference  however 
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is  assumeil  rather  than  pnwed,  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
jn  liyjiotliesis  which  would  exalt  the  character  and  amho  • 
rity  of  the  former  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  If  tlic 
testimonies  respecting  the  atonement  are  not  so  numerous  in 
the  gospels,  as  in  the  epistles,  they  arc  equally  clear 
and  explicit ;  and  admitting  the  difference,  as  to  frequency 
of  reference,  were  greater  thati  it  is,  it  may  ho  easily 
accounted  for.  The  evangelists  were  witnesses,  and  there¬ 
fore  contented  themselves  with  a  simple  relation  of  facts  ; 
the  apostles  were  advocates,  and  explained  the  import 
«nd  design  of  those  facts,  deducing  from  them,  and  illustrating 
bv  them,  the  great  principles  of  truth  and  of  duty.  Our 
Lord  told  his  disciples,  not  long  before  his  crucitixion, 
that  “  he  had  many  things  to  say  to  them  but  they  were 
not  then  able  to  bear  them  he  also  promised  to  send  the 
“Comforter  who  should  teach  them  all  things.”  Now  these 
subsequent  instructions  were  necessary  to  the  fuller  .dc- 
relopement  of  the  Christian  system,  or  they  were  not. 
If  they  were  not  necessary,  why  were  they  so  distinctly 
promised  ?  if  they  were,  where  can  a’c  find  Uicm,  but  in 
the  apostolic  epistles?  It  is  sometimes  asked,  ‘  why  did 
not  our  I.,ord  unfold  to  his  hearers,  in  all  its  extent,* 
the  doctrine  of  atonement?  To  this  wc  reply,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Magee, 

“  Why  did  he  not  at  his  first  coming,  openly  declare  that  he  was 
the  Messiah  ?  Why  did  he  not  also  fully  unfold  that  other  great 
doctrine,  which  it  was  a  principal  (or  as  Dr.  Priestley  will  have 
the  sole)  “  object  of  his  mission  to  ascertain  and  exemplify,  namely 
“  that  of  a  resurrection  and  a  future  state  ?”  The  ignorance  of  the  Jews, 
and  even  of  the  apostles  themselves,  on  this  head  is  notorious,  and 
well  enlarged  upon  by  Mr.  Veyaie  (Bampt.  Lect.  p.  188-199.) 
There  seems  then  at  feast  as  much  reason  for  our  Lord%  rectifying 
their  errors,  and  supplying  them  with  specific  instructions  on  this 
head,  as  there  could  be  on  the  subject  of  atonement.  But  besides, 
there  appears  a  satisfactory  reason,  why  the  doctrine  of  atonement 
h  not  so  fully  explainea,  and  so  frequendy  insisted  on,  in  the 
difcourses  of  our  I^ord,  as  in  the  ^istles  to  the  early  converts. 
L'Otil  it  was  clearly  established  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  ;  and 
by  bis  resurrection,  crowning  all  his  miraculous  acts,  it  was 
*wde  manifest  that  he  who  had  been  crucified  by  the  Jews, was  he 
who  was  to  save  them  and  all  mankind  from  their  sins,  it  must  haye 
l*fn  premature,  and  useless  to  explain,  how  this  was  to  be  effected.” 
^ol«  II.  No.  xliii.  pp.  79>  80. 

Rut  admitting  that  sacrificial  terms  are  certainly  employed 
kj  the  New  Testament  writers,  their  n«'iiiiral  meaning  Is 
often  perverted  and  destroyed  by  calling  them  figurattve 
^^hsions.  This  is  a  kind  of  df'i'ni.f  resort y  when  all  othtr 
attempts  ro 'invalidate  the  doctrine  1»v  scripture  tenimonV* 
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are  defeated.  Of  late  indeed,  a  new  method  of  oonfattdoi 
has  been  adopted.  If  a  passage  be  cited,  the  import  of 
which  is  clear  and  decisive,  and  figurative  allusion  will  sot 
neutralize  its  pungency,  recourse  must  be  had  tointerpoUiion* 
and  when  interpolation  cannot  be  proved,  the  inspintioQ 
of  the  writer  must  be  denied — and  the  troublesome  controvfnj 
is  settled  at  once,  (^n  llie  pretence  of  Jifurathuf  applicatiost 
Dr.  Magee  i^uotes  an  excellent  passage  from  Mr.  Veytie*t 
Bamptoii*s  lectures,  and  judiciously  distinguishes  between 
figurative  and  analogical  language.  He  remarks, 
acutely,  that  to  infer  from  the  comparison  of  Christ's dettb 
to  the  differnit  kinds  of  sacrifices  under  the  law,  tbst  it 
was  not  of  the  nature  of  is  extremely  illogical ;  since 
it  might  be  concludiHi  more  justly,  that  it  was  of  the  nitorc 
of  ail,  and  was  the  substantial  truth  of  the  whole  systetn 
of  typical  sacrifices.  He  also  introduces  a  striking  instance  of 
the  \ersatde  reasoning  of  Dr  Priestley,  which  well  illustntcs 
the  principles  on  wiiicli  lie  constructed  his  interpretations. 

*  Christ  being  frequently  said  in  scripture  to  hate  died  roi 
US,  he  (Dr.  P.)  tells  us  that  this  is  to  be  interpreted, 

•A  our  fucoutHy  or  for  our  benefit.  Or,  if,  he  adds,  when  rigofoidy 
interpreted,  it  should  be  found  that  if  Christ  had  not  died,  ov 
must  have  died,  it  is  sill),  however,  only  consequentially  so,  and  bj 
no  means  firofierly  and  directly  so,  as  a  substitute  for  us :  for  if  ii 
consequence  of  Christ’s  not  having  been  sent  to  instruct  and  refonn 
the  world,  mankind  had  continued  unreformed  ;  and  the  oecenvy 
consequence  of  Christ’s  coming  was  his  death,  by  whatever  measi. 
mnd  in  whatever  manner  it  was  brought  about ;  it  is  plain,  that  then 
was  in  fact  no  other  alternitive,  but  his  death  or  ours:  how  natunl 
then  was  it  to  say*— that  he  died  in  our  stfad,  without  meanbgk 
in  a  suict  and  proper  sense  Here  then,  observes  Dr.  Mi^i 
We  see  that  liad  the  sacred  writers  every  where  leprcseoted  Chiiit, 
as  dyinp  in  our  steady  yet  it  vyoulil  have  amounted  to  no  non 
than  dymg  on  our  account  or  for  our  benefit,  just  as  under  the  present  fonn 
of  expression.  And  thus  Dr.  P.  has  proved  to  us,  that  no  fonn 
of  expression  whatever,  would  be  proof  against  the  species  of  critiewo, 
which  he  has  thought  proper  to  employ ;  for  it  must  be  remembewl 
that  the  want  of' this  very  phrase,  dying  in  our  steady  has  been  unpd 
as  a  main  argument  against  the  notion  of  a  strict  propitiatory  lacrScf 
in  the  death  of  Christ.  To  attempt  to  prove  then,  that  when  Chna 
U  Said  to  have  died  for  ui.  it  is  meant  that  he  died  instead  of  »» 
teust  be— a  waste  of  time.*  Vol.  D  pp«  225 — 7- 

We  h^vc  of  often  thought  that  a  way^fariii^  tnao, 
who  knew,  and  “  knew  no  more — his  hihle  true,’ 
be  filled  with  amazement,  if  he  were  to  exchange  his  happy 
ignorance  for  the  knowledge  of  polemic  sophistry. 
Would  find  the  plain  passages  on  which  his  faith  and  bo^ 
had  heretofore  rested,  put  to  the  torture  on  the  rack  P* 
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cfliicUnif  or;  with  Procrustean  ingenuity,  extended  or  con- 
itirtfd  at  pleasure.  He  would  see  the  gold  “  cast  into 
liie  fire,”  and  “come  out — a  calf!”  Many  strange  proces- 
and  still  stranger  n'sults  would  excite  his  astonishment, 
10(1  lead  him  to  regret  the  information  he  had  gained,  at 
iheexpensi*  of  his  former  peaceful  and  undisputeil  convictions. 
But  some  m/ist  attain  this  information,  that  they  may  traco 
ihe  windings  of  error,  detect  its  latent  insinuations,  expose  its 
fillicious  conclusions,  and  “  contend  earnestly  for  the  truth.” 
Dr.  Magee  is  such  an  antagonist.  Whatever  head  the  hydra 
of  heresy  may  erect,  his  work  of  decapitation  goes  on ; 
iikI  he  destroys  one  system  of  false  interpri'tation  after 
mother,  with  equal  and  invariable  success.  Every  opinion 
reipecling  the  origin  and  design  of  sacrifices  which  inju- 
rioQily  affects,  whether  directly  or  remotely,  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  atonement,  he  examin(*8  with  patient  and  profound 
attention,  and  satisfactorily  confutes.  Classical  erudition, 
mtiquarian  research,  philosophical  accuracy,  and  scriptural 
knowledge,  are  happily  combined  in  all  his  inquiries,  and 
by  their  united  lustre  guide  his  progress  in  llie  way  of 
truth.  VV'^e  should  rejoice  to  follow  him,  even  in  liis  digressive 
eicursions ;  hut  little  more  remains  for  us,  unless  we  assign 
ourselves  an  interminable  task,  than  to  specify  the  opics 
of  the  principal  dissertations,  both  on  the  subject  of  atoiic- 
nent,  and  on  incidental  subjects,  and  then  conclude  our 
remarks. 

To  enumerate  the  topics  of  every  dissertation,  indeed,  in 
these  volumes,  would  require  an  excessive  minuteness  of 
detail,  and  accomplish  no  valuable  purpose.  Hut  there  arc 
a  few  which  demand  a  particular  notice,  on  account  of  their 
IJteiter  importance  and  the  ability  wiihwhich  they  arc  discuss¬ 
ed.  The  first  we  shall  mention  out  of  the  seven/y-six  iiiquirie.s 
contained  in  the  notes,  is  also  the  first  in  the  series  itself, 
on  the  Pre-existence  of  Christ,  Here  the  learned  author 
loccessfully  refutes  every  hypothesis,  which  Socinian  inge- 
wity  has  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  invalidating  the  testimonies 
of  scripture.  Those  testimonies  arc  so  mimernus  and  explicit, 
no  explanations,  we  are  persuaded,  consistent  with  the 
acknowledged  honesty  of  the  sacred  writers,  can  divest  them 
pf  their  obvious  meamng.  With  the  doctrine  of  the  Pre-ex- 
•*tence,  is  intimately  connected  that  of  the  proper  Deity  of 
phriit.  On  this  latter  fact,  one  arjjument  has  frequently 
tatpressed  onr  minds  with  peculiar  force.  If  Jesus  Christ 
only  a  creature,  however  exalted  his  dignity,  it  might 
bc  jnsily  expected  that  the  uniform  language  of  a  revelation 
P^»cularly  designed,  in  the  earlier  period  of  its  comniunication. 
<0  oppose  the  progress  of  idolatry,  would  he  incapable  of 
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supporting  any  construction  in  favour  of  liis  divinity.  Could 
it  fur  a  uioinent  be  imagined,  that  those  scriptures  vdiick 
invariably  condemn  every  approach  to  idolatrous  principles, 
would  attribute  the  incommunicable  names  and  attributes o( 
the  deity  to  a  creature  ?  Such  a  supposition  for  ever  destroys 
the  harmony  and  consistency  of  revelation,  the  idolatrous 
tendency  of  which  it  tacitly  asserts;  since  the  generality  of 
Christians  in  all  ages,  misled  by  its  language,  “  have 
con>.idvied  Christ  as  God,  and  have  honoured  him  accord* 
ingly.’’^ 

\Ve  have  already  adduced  some  of  Dr.  Magee’s  forcible 
reasonings  on  Ue(>entance.  That  mankind  in  all  ages  liare 
been  aware  of  its  natuml  im  flicacy,  be  proves  from  tbe 
history  of  human  sacrifices.  This  forms  the  subject  of  tbe 
fifth  dissertation,  in  which  he  completely  oven  urns  the  bold 
and  unsupported  assertions  of  f)r.  Priestley.  No,  xvi.  is  ou 
Dr,  ,lohn  Taylor’s  scheme  of  atonement.  The  sophistry  of 
this  subtle  and  vcfiiird  theologian,  is  admirably  unravelled, 
and  the  fallacy  of  his  reasonings  exposed  with  great  acuteness 
and  energy.  Few'  authors  have  given  more  assistance  to  tbe 
various  tribes  of  antiscriptural  divines  than  Dr.  Taylor, 
lie  possessed  no  siucall  share  of  ingenuity,  combined  with 
ardour  and  perseverance.  Apparently  sincere  in  his  inquiries 
after  truth,  and  professedly  aiming  to  explore  and  unfold  iu 
hidden  treasures,  he  f^radually  devclopes  his  system  ;  and  Im 
elTorts  to  explain  away  what  he  knew  to  have  been  deemed 
valuable  and  important,  are  not  at  first  detected.  His  me* 
thud  of  investigation  is  analytical — and  yet  he  generalizes 
till  every  sentiment  becomes  so  attenuated,  as  to  be  scarcely 
apprehensible.  His  explanations  of  scripture  phrases  and 
terms,  reduce  their  meaning  to  a  very  scanty  residuum 
of  evangelical  sentiment ;  and  succeeding  writers  of  the  same 
school,  have  very  n  .tiirally  contrived  to  carry  on  the  process  of 
neutralising  and  refining  a  little  further.  Dr.  Magee  has. 
rendered  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  by  his  remarki 
on  Dr.  'I'aylor’s  view  of  the  atonement ;  and  we  should  be 
liappy  to  insert  some  extracts  on  the  subject,  were  we  not 
persuaded  that  the  argument  would  materially  suffer  by  any 
attempt  at  abridgement. 

We  shall  merely  specify  the  topics  of  the  remaining  notes, 
which  appeared  to  us  particularly  valuable  :  No.  xxxiii,  on 
the  sense  entertained  generally  by  all,  and  more  especially 
amongst  the  Jews,  of  liic  necessity  of  Propitiatory  Expiatioiii 
No.  xxxviii.  on  the  vicarious  import  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices: 
No.  xliii.  on  the  death  of  Christ,  as  a  true  propitaiory 
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gcri^cc;  No*  Ixxi.  on  the  corr€^s|)ondencc  between 

i  ibe  sacrificial  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  iliat 
i  foploycd  in  the  New,  to  describe  redemption  by  the  death  of 
I  Christ. 

Several  dissertations  on  incidental  subjects  are  insert eil 
i'j  in  both  the  volumes  before  us.  The  fust  of  these  collateral  in¬ 
quiries  ij»  No.  xli.  on  the  Corruption  of  man’s  natural  state. 
Tbcsubjcct,  as  announced  by  its  title,  seems  intimately  connected 
with  the  main  obiect  of  the  work  ;  but  on  a  nearer  inspection, 
ii  turns  out  to  be  a  severe  and  illiberal  attack  on  a  l)ody 
i  of  professing  Christians,  whose  sentiments,  on  every  other 
1  j»olni,  exactly  coincide  with  those  of  their  learned  accuser. 
The  party  alluded  to,  are  “  the  followers  of  John  Wesley.” 

Dr.  Magee  (juotes,  wit!i  high  approbation,  passages  on  the 
I  depravity  of  human  nature,  from  the  Practice  View  of 
^  Wilkrlorce,  and  the  Strictures  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More ; 

;  ind  then  remarks,  that  not  only  the  followers  of  Socinus, 

I  but  of  ^Vcsley^  deny  the  inference  with  which  the  latter 
:  quotation  concludes.  This  he  attempts  to  substantiate,  by 

1j  idrerting  to  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  perfection^  which  he 
I  considers  as  incompatible  with  the  admission  ot  the  total 
lod  universal  depravity  of  mankind  ;  unmindful  that  the 
perfection  supposed  to  be  attainable  (wlietlicr  justly  or  not  is 
I  ioother  question)  in  ibc  present  state,  is  expressly  ascribed,  by 
j  this  class  of  religionists,  to  the  diligent  use  of  those  aids  and 
;  iiiduences,  which  they  think  were  secured  to  the  faithful, 

;  by  the  atoncmeut  of  Christ.  The  importance  attached  to 
!  tue  doctrine  of  regeneration  by  the  party  alluded  to,  is 
^  i’idf  a  contradiction  of  the  charge.  Methodism,  however, 
it  a  subject  which  seems  to  turn  some  churchmen  frantic, 
liperfectly  astonished  us  to  find,  that  even  Dr.  Magee  could 
I  not  make  one  mistake  about  the  Methodists,  without  multi¬ 
plying  his  errors  by  a  reiteration  of  the  common- places  of 
■  ciuDour  and  calumny.  It  is  the  less  necessary  for  us,  how- 
tver,  to  attempt  their  defence,  as  they  have  already  exonerated 
ibcmseivcs  in  their  “Magazine,”  from  the  Doctor’s  imputations ; 
tiiougb  with  no  small  portion  of  the  severity  wliich  they 
-  cuodemn.  “  Aliauando  bonus  dormitat,”  may  often  be 
applied  to  each  of  the  contending  parties  ;  for  the  intemperate  * 
I  tarnations  of  controversy,  resemble  much  more  the  inco- 
I  litrcncies  of  a  dream,  than  the  sober  exercises  of  wakeful 
‘‘iiottght. 

^  The  next  inquiry  of  the  collateral  order,  is  contained  in 
xli.  on  the  Antiquity  of  Job;  and,  along  with  No.  Ixi. 

_  on  the  History  and  Book  of  Job,  will  be  perused,  and  we 
add  studied^  by  every  biblical  scholar,  with  the  highest 
^'lierest.  The  argument  which  the  book  of  Job  supplies 
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^6r  the  early  prevalence  and  remote  antiguity  of  sacriliett 
nkturully  irads  to  an  examination  of  all  those  conjecture 
which*  by  affecting  the  antiquity  of  the  book,  proportionablt 
dimini<ih  tlie  force  of  the  argument  ;  and  in  refuting  the  variotu 
and  contradictory  theories  which  have  been  started  on  thesuli^ 
D.  M.  establishes,  on  the  most  satistactorv*  induction  of  prooftl 
the  ancient  date  of  the  book  itself,  and  the  antiquity  of  tbt 
venerable  patriarch,  wliose  character  it  has  recorded.  TV 
remaining  dissertations  of  the  class  we  have  mentioned,  ut 
No.  liii.  on  the  date  of  the  permission  of  animal  food  to 
ihan  ;  and  No.  liv.  on  the  divine  origin  of  language,  b 
this  latter  number.  Dr.  Magee  opposes,  with  his  usual  succea, 
the  absurd  notions  of  Karnes,  Monboddo  and  others,  oq 
the  primitive  condition  of  man  ;  and  illustrates  on  this,  v 
well  as  on  other  topics,  the  accordance  of  revelation  and 
its  leading  principles,  with  the  purest  dictates  of  reason  lad 
philosophy. 

The  Appendix  contains  an  account  of  the  Socinian  scheme u 
described  ny  Mr.  Relsham,  in  his  review  of  Mr.  Wiiberfonti 
treatise.  A  more  complete  exposure  of  the  radical  dehciencio, 
and  injurious  tendencies  of  that  scheme,  has  seldom  been 
presented  to  the  world. 

The  reader  will  he  at  no  loss  to  ascertain  the  csthwtt 
we  have  formed  of  the  volumes  now  under  our  notice,  ^ 
tinguished  as  they  are  by  comprehensive  intelligence, 
acute  dis(|uisition,  matured  reasoning,  and  forcible  eloqaenct 
The  impress  of  a  superior  mind  is  every  where  visible; 
a  mind  enlarged  by  science,  strengthened  by  discipline, 
and  emhcllisiied  by  literature.  Our  faith  it  is  true,  r«t* 
not  in  the  wisdom  of  men:  but  when  intellectual  opulence 
devotes  her  choicest  stores  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary, 
cannot  but  congratulate  the  .Christian  cause  on  the  accesaj* 
of  influence  atul  talents,  which  its  most  formidable  advem^ 
would  be  proud  to  po'^sess.  The  powers  of  this  writer 
are  not  employed  on  an  indifferent  theme,  on  a  point 
momentary  interest,  or  of  mere  sectarian  importance. 
contends  for  that  immensely  important  truth,  frofn  wMdj 
.all  our  consolations  arc  dfawn  in  the  prospect  of  afi  ctetml 
world  ?  that  truth  which  has  given  to  martyrs  triomp^ 
confidence,  which  has  sustained  the  patiende  of  the  tutSc^ 
Stimulated  the  act’vity  of  the  benevolent,  and  suppotw 
llie  hopes  of  the  dying,  in  every  age.  Deprived  of  ^ 
dharacterisiic  sentiment,  the  gratlfl  rtiagnifiCCnce  of  ^ 
Chriftian  system  is  ruined,  its gloty 'disparted.  While  prt^pn^ 
directed  to  this  sublimrc  truth  their  loftiest  strains,  aj® 
apostles  gloried  in  the  croxs  bf  Chris^  ahall  ^ 
pre-eminent  value,  hr  behoM  ivhh  ititlliterefice  the  scotfr^Bt 
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and  imposing  arts  by  which  deceivers  attempt  to  mislead  the 
onwiry,  and  reduce  to  unmeaning  nothingness  the  solemn  de- 
cUmioiis  of  scripture?  God  forbid  !  We  rejoice  that  so  able 
in  advocate  is  raised  up  for  the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the 
gospel;  and  shall  be  happy  if  our  feeble  efforts  have  in  any 
oessure  promoted  the  interests  of  that  cause,  which  demanth 
loJ  rewards  the  consecration  of  every  talent  employed  in  ita 
icnrice. 

Art  VI.  The  Life  of  Wa^JUte^  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Lord 

High  Chancellor  of  England  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  Fouo* 
der  of  Magdalen  College.  Oxford :  collected  from  Records,  Registers, 
Miouscriptu,  and  other  authentic  Evidences.  By  Richard  Chirndler, 
D.D.  formerly  Fellow  of  that  College.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  440.  Price 
18f.  White  and  Cochrane.  1811. 

'pHIS  posthumous  work  has  been  lying  in  manuscript  twen¬ 
ty  ywirs ;  and  its  appearance  would  nave  been  an  object 
of  some  impatience,  perhaps,  to  a  considerable  number  of  in- 
qobiiive  persons  of  antiquarian  taste,  if  they  could  have  seen 
in  what  manner  Dr.  Horne,  the  late  Bishop  of  Norwich,  had 
espressed  himself  concerning  it,  in  a  letter  to  the  author, 
dated  Feh.  1*191.  “  Dear  Sir,  I  perused  at  Bath  your  valuable 
M.8.  My  friend  Jones  accompanied  me  in  the  perusal,  and 
was  inexpressibly  delighted  with  being  carried,  in  a  style  ao 
perspicuous  and  elegant,  through  scenes  so  very  curious  and 
interesting  ”  The  cause  of  its  not  having  been  published 
joon  after  that  time,  has  baffled,  it  seems,  all  inquiry  and  con¬ 
jecture,  and  there  is  now  too  much  reason  to  fear  it  ever  will. 
It  must  have  been,  or  at  at  least  ought  to  have  been,  grave  and 
compulsory  ;  since  It  was  a  *  lamented  defect*  that  was  design¬ 
ed  to  be  remedied,  as  we  arc  informed  in  an  unfinished  pre¬ 
fer  by  the  author.  The  time  was  at  last  to  come  for  con¬ 
verting  the  lamentation  into  gladness;  and  the  public  will  ac- 
Irtowledge  a  benefactor  in  the  editor,  who  signs  Charles  Lam« 
of  the  fnher  Temple. 

The  life  of  a  prelate  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  was  not 
s  leading  ageht  in  its  events,  nor  an  innovator  on  its  supersti- 
lions,  and  that  life  to  be  collected,  in  great  part,  from  *  rc- 
and  registers,*  did  not  appear  to  us  a  particularly  liope- 
fe concern:  but  yet,  recolleciing  that  tiie  author  was  a  man 
some  literary  note,  and  finding  that  other  noted  Mterai^ 
had  read  his  Work  with  ‘  incxpresstl>4e  delight,*  We  did 
oufselvrt  wb  shoaid  find  some  striking  pictui^  of  the 
m-  'stories  'of  ftle  trahsactiofis,  of  a  furihiksht  atid 
‘the  peHhd  df  the  wm-s  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lartcatfter.  ‘Obrkrtis  fhnu  the  multitude  df 
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rcfere.nces,  perceived  at  the  first  glauce,  that  great  research 
had  been  made  among  antique  repositories;  and  it  might  be 
presumed  that  some  lew  at  least  of  the  documents  wliich  re¬ 
corded  the  acts  of  the  Bishop's  life,  would  also  relate  various 
circumstances  tending,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  to  give  such 
a  brcadlli  to  his  history  as  to  include  some  of  the  strongest  il. 
lustrations  of  the  contemporary  state  of  society.  We  were 
not,  tIu  riTore,  prepared  U)  expect,  in  this  cleg-ant  and  cosily 
volume,  one  of  tl.c  \ery  driest,  dulh'st  performances  on  which 
aiuiquarian  indubiry  was  ever  wasted.  To  a  few  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  city  wliich  contains  the  Bishop's  monument,  to 
the  very  few  individuals  in  England  who  are  intent  on  general 
ecclesiastical  topUgrapii'y,  and  to  as  many  pei'sons  as  inav  feel 
an  interest,  on  any  Recount,  in  the  history  of  Magdalen  Col¬ 
lege, ’Ox  ford,  the  book  may  recommend  itself  by  snch  minute 
local  and  chronicled  facts  as  they  alone  will  khow  howtoap- 
preciatc ;  and  it  is  the  most  reasonable  to  suppose  it  was  in¬ 
tended  for  them  exclusively,  since  it  could  hardly  be  possible 
for  even  the  author  to  fancy  such  a  detail  of  local  popish  cares 
and  institutions,  as  a  great  part  of  the  work  consists  of,  could 
have  the  smallest  interest  for  general  readers. 

It  begins  with  the  utmost  gravity  of  antiquarian  labour 
concerning  the  name  and  the  rank  in  life  of  tlie  Bishop's  fa¬ 
ther, -^the  great  and  controverted  question  of  which  of  the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  he  went  to, — and  the  period  of  his  chang¬ 
ing  his  name  from  Patten,  or  Barbour,  to  Waynflete,  the  name 
of  his  native  town  in  Lincolnshire.  This  town  itself  is  brought 
in  afterwards  for  its  proper  quantum  of  description;  and  the 
stone  figures  on  the  tomb  there  of  Richard  Patten,  the  Bishop's 
father,  are  minutely  investigated,  exhibited  in  an  engraving 
and  subjected  to  u  disquisition  relative  to  the  indications  al« 
forded,  in  the  dress  of  the  principal  figure,  of  the  quality  of 
the  said  Richard  Patten.  Was  he  a  merchant  or  a  gentleman? 
He  is  adjudged  to  have  been  the  latter.  *  The  rings,  the  gir¬ 
dle,  purse,  and  knife,  bespeak  not  a  vulgar  person.^  Andhcri 
a  rather  curious  case  of  legislative  inte»  tercnce  is  mentioned  ; 
and  in  the  tone  of  censure,  perhaps  from  forgetting  that  law¬ 
makers  must  naturally  estimate  the  ^  utility*  of  their  office  by 
the  fulness  of  the  statute-book. 

*  It  had  been  usual  for  shoes  or  boots  to  end  in  pikes,  designed  to  be 
tied  at  die  knee  with  laces  of  silk,  or  with  chains  of  silver  sometiinee 
gilded  :  which  foppery  lasted  in  England  from  l.i82  to  the  third  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Fourth,  when  it  was  ordained  by  statute  that  no  person  under  a 
lord  should  have  them  exceeding  two  inches  in  length.  It  seems  thW 
Richard  Patten  survived  this  reform ;  his  shoes  witnessing  in  their  P*l^^ 
reauiction,  which,  as  productive  of  no  public  utility,  has  been  pronounced 
oppressive,  and  an  iofringement  on  personal  liberty.’  p.  247- 
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lltviog  maule  laudable  attainmcntii  in  ‘  polite  literature,  plulo* 
ophvaud  divinity,’  such  as  they  wore,  (for,  as  Dr.Chandlcr  justly 
^  *  ubat  were  these  before  the  •Reformation  ?’)  the  younj{ 
vcboUr  entered  into  the  holy  orders  of  the  Romish  church  ;  auu 
tbe  biographer  has  traced  him,  in  the  *  episcopal  register  of 
Lincoln,’  from  the  year  1420  to  1426,  in  the  progress  of  aco- 
Kte,  sub-dcaton,  and  presbyter. 

'  The  first  considerable  step  in  the  ascent  towards  the  high 
^ion  be  ultimately  attained,  was  his  appointment  as  Master 
i  Winchester  school,  which  had  been  founded  by  Bishop 
Wykebaui.  This  office,  which  combined  great  labour,  dig* 
nitv,  and  responsibility,  had  an  assigned  rate  of  emolument,, 
vhk;h  gives  a  curious  view  of  the  learned  founder’s  specula*  • 
lioMon  the  future  maximum  price  of  corn,  (for  such,  accord¬ 
ing  to  modern  notions,  it  would  have  l>cen,  even  if  the  vjilue  of! 
stooey  had  fallen,)— of  his  intentions  as  to  the  philosophic 

iooderaiion  of  the  successive  occupants  of  the  officc,-*and  of 
tint  grave  petty  regulation  of  trilling  circumstantials,  which  is* 
10 characteristic  of  superstitious  nations  and  ages. 

‘  He’  (Wykeham)  ‘  has  allowed  the  master  weekly  commons,  the  same 
a  the  fellowi  and  chaplains;  .to  wit,  twelve  pence  in  plentiful  vcari;  to 
iacieaie  to  thiiteeo,  fourteen,  and  sixteen  pence,  when  wheat  shall  happen  ^ 
lobratthe  high  price  of  two  shillings  a  bushel,  and  no  further:  also* 
(Tfry  Christmas,  eight  yards  of  cloth,  about  one  shilling  and  nine  pence 
tk  nrd,  the  price  limited  for  the  warden,  fellows,  and  chaplains ;  the 
(slosr  not  to  be  white  or  black,  russet  or  green  ;  and  this  he  is  to  have 
Q>de  into  a  decent  robe,  reaching  to  his  heels,  with  a  hood,  the  robe  to  ' 
be  trimmed  with  fur,  for  which  he  is  allotted  three  shillings  and  four  pence. 
TVy  are  all  inhibited  from  selling,  pawning,  or  giving  away  their  livery 
tithm  five  years  from  the  time  of  their  receiving  it.  The  stipend  for 
tnehing  is  ten  pounds.*  p.  H. 

His  worthy  and  efficient  conduct  for  eleven  years,  in  this 
jituttion,  was  made  known  to  Kin^  Henry  VI.,  who  was  pro¬ 
jecting  a  senunary  of  learning  at  Lton,  and  determined  to  give 
^  chief  direction  of  it  to  Waynflete,  who,  after  a  few  years, 
VM  promoted  from  the  capacity  of  master  to  that  of  provost, 
vitb  a  stipend  of  thirty  pounds  per  annum.  The  account  of 
^ceremonies  attending  this  promotion  is  followed  by  a  most 
l^ed  controversial  history  of  the  additions  then  made  by 
jutOi  aiid  afterwards  religiously  retained,  in  bis  armorial  bear- 
There  is  something  so  venerable  and  imposing  in  the 
diction  of  this  subject,  that  we  are  rather  reluctant  to  pro- 
hoc  it  by  quoting  even  so  much  as  the  first  sentence  of  the 
>®porunt  statement, — as  follows : 

‘  Thearmjof  the  family  of  Patten,  aHas  Barbour,  were  a  field 
and  johle  ;  WaynBete,  as  provost,  inserted  on  a  chief  oj  the  tecondf 
^  iiiui  ilipfied  ardent ;  being  the  arms  of  the  college.* 
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From  hi^  first  entering  on  the  brighter  stage  of  his  fortoneiy 
he  had  never  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  the  royal  attentioa** 
and  if  such  a  thing  could  at  that  time  be  secured  by  learnta# 
integrity,  and  exemplary  wisdom  and  industry  in  dischar^ 
the  duties  of  an  important  office,  there  appears  no  ground  for 
suspecting  that  *  Master  William,’  as  royal  familiarity,  it 
ported,  would  sometimes  call  him,  made  primary  use  of  any 
other  means.  The  consequence,  however,  was  such,  uit 
would,  in  modem  estimation,  be  worth  while  to  employ  iQ 
conducive  means  to  obtain ;  for  he  was  appointed,  with  as 
eager  haste  in  the  process,  on  the  king’s  part,  though  with  doe 
reluctance  on  his  own,  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  left  nctm 
by  the  famous  Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  died  miserably  in  hh 
palace  in  that  city,  the  1 1  th  of  April,  1 447,  ^  at  a  ^reat  age,  ind 
immensely  rich.’  Waynfiete’s  unanimous  election  by  the  cc* 
cicsiastics  of  Winchester  was  speedily  announced  to  him  by 
two  of  them,  denoted  to  wait  on  him  at  Kton  ;  and  they  most 
have  been  excccaingly  affected  and  instructed  by  the  maaner 
in  which  he  received  the  news, 

— *  He  protested  often,  and  with  tears,  and  could  cot  be  prevailed  os  to 
undertake  the  important  office  to  which  he  was  called,  until  they  fbsid 
him,  about  sun-set,  in  die  church  of  St,  Mary  ;  when  he  consentra,  up 
ing,  he  would  no  longer  resist  the  divine  will.* 

We  think  that  on  the  strength  of  this  account,  taken  fioa 
an  old  record  of  unquestionable  authority,  Dr.  Chandler  ihoiW 
have  boldly  contradicted  Dr.  Budden,  a  laudatory  and  deck- 
malory  biographer  of  Waynflete  at  the  beginning  of  thci^ 
ventcenth  century,  who  allows,  it  seems,  with  respect  to  thii 

firefermont,  that  Waynflete  *  did  not  perhaps  entirely  abtfiin 
rom  availing  himseli  of  the  power  of  illustrious  persons;’— 
whereas  it  is  most  evident  from  the  testimony  here  quptnli 
that,  so  far  from  doing  this,  he  would  have  ‘  protested’  attbf 
slightest  reference  to  any  such  subject. 

Winchester  was  retained  by  him  throughout  the  remaindw 
of  his  long  life  ;  and  it  is  justly  noticed  as  a  very  remarkiMf 
fact,  *  that  three  prelates  in  succession  held  the  same  bilhop* 
ric  a  hundred  and  nineteen  years,  the  time  between  the  con!^ 
cration  of  Wykeham  and  the  death  of  Waynflete.  The 
had  it  thirty -eight  years  and  twelve  day’s,  one  year  less  tto 
Wykeham,  and  three  than  Beaufort.’  It  was  a  station  of  qw 
sirmcicnt  dignity  to  support  a  man’s  pretensions  at  court,^ 
to  give  full  scope  for  the  cft'ect  of  his  talents.  He  obtain^ 
however,  the  still  prouder  situation  of  High-chanccllorin  Iw 
but  resigned  it  in  1 460,  in  order  to  be  less  dangerously  involw^ 
the  dreadful  contest  that  was  then  rising  to  its  utmost  fury.  W 
duration  of  his  episcopal  life  comprehended  nearly  the  wbote^ 
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barbarous  and  calamitous  period  that  England  has  known 
lixe  the  Conquest,  a  period  in  wnich  the  people,  with  perse* 
i^|7  and  inexhaustible  rage,  tore  one  aiuMber  to  piecc^  Uke 
jibid  bounds  or  wolves,  for  a  disagreement  on  the  question-— 
fbicb  it  was  of  two  families,  of  uieir  own  eoual  and  wicked 
mortals,  that  they  all  belonged  to.  That  Waynflete 
iBUSt  have  conducted  himself,  throughout  this  most  disastrous 
period,  with  consummate  prudence,  in  Uie  better  sense  of  that 
toitl,  we  think  is  evident  from  his  experieucing  not  only  im¬ 
punity,  but  even  respect  and  favour,  from  both  the  parties, 
lad  io  all  the  vicissitudes,  in  that  rancorous  and  destructive 
contest.  Whatever  proportion  there  might  he  of  the  policy 
cf  self-interest  in  his  moderation,  (a  policy  which,  assuredly, 
ao  man  was  bound  to  abandon  for  the  sake  of  the  difference  he- 
iweeo  a  white  and  a  red  rose, — a  difference  about  as  iiuport- 
ut,  perhaps,  as  any  between  the  claims  of  the  two  parties,) 
dm  must  have  been  in  the  minds  of  both  of  them  a  firm  con- 
rictiou  of  his  integrity.  No  hypocritical  time-serving  would 
hire  deluded  the  discernment,  or  commanded  the  respect,  of 
either  of  the  |)arties  in  their  season  of  success*  Least  of  all 
would  it  have  beguiled  tbe  vindictive  keenness  of  sgCh  a  man  as 
Richard,  who  did,  however,  treat  the  Bishop  with  respect,  and 
erea  kindness,  notwithstanding  his  unequivocal  partiality  to 
dte Lancastrian  interest. 

Tbe  Bishop  was  a  very  faithful  member  of  the  Romish 
church,  and  behaved  himself  with  a  dutiful  consistency  when 
ippointed,  with  several  other  Irigh  ecclesiastics,  on  a  commia- 
nuQio  sit  in  judgement  on  the  writings  of  Reginald  J^eoock, 
Bahpp  of  Ciiichester,  who  had  received  holy  onlers  at  the 
UQietime,  and  from  the  same  Bi.shop,  as  Wayndete;  but  liad 
^length  adopted  the  tenets  of  Wickliff,  and  preaclicd  zeal- 
wisly  against  the  corruption  of  the  higher  clergy.  Tbe  aen- 
tace  had,  hovvever,  rather  less  of  vengeance  in  it  tbau  might 
hivc  been  expected  from  the  spirit  of  the  church,  the  ferocity 
the  tiine.s  the  formidable  tendency  of  the  offensive  noveU 
the  rank  and  character  of  tlie  class  of  persons  inofH 
^ctly  aggrieved.  I'hose  pei>ons  were  such  as,  happily,  we 
*hil)  never  see  again. 

I  The  spiritual  lords  were  then  served  on  the  knee,  and  had  pompous 
t  some,  it  is  related,  appearing  abroad  with  as  many  as  lourKore 
their  horses  all  Mecked  with  silver  trappings.  So  tpleodid 
mitre  when  conferred  on  Waynflete :  whose  approved  modmdoo, 
•hhihf  worthy  uses, to  which  he  destined  his  rcTcnue,  was  wall  adapttd 
the  temper  of  his  adversaries.  Hc^pecseveetd  iabi#  wfitted 
•wuafiecied  humility,*  p.  43. 

^hen  a  man  dareil  to  attack  a  most  firmly  compacted  aufl 
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I. powerfully  armed  body  of  men  like  these;  and  to  *  reader 
•  by  bi.4  elofMience,  the  grandeur  annexed  to  episcopacy  itob* 
ojlect  of  ptiblie  clamour  and  indignation,’  we  think  nemlh 
should  have  been  too  much  prepared  for  conseqaences  i 
t  •  die  of  chagrin’  when  ‘  he  was  sentenced  to  sit  in  his  pontifiok 
as  Bishoj)  of  Chichester,  at  the  feet  of  the  archbishop,  tndh 
see  his  books  delivered  to  the  flames,  in  St.  Paul’s  chorcK 
yard;  besides  undergoing  other  disgrace,  and  retiring  to  a 
abbey  on  a  pension.’ 

But  Waynflete  is  represented  as  having  done  perhaps  i 
much  mischief  to  the  popish  cause  by  his  zeal  in  the  prooo 
tion  of  learning,  xs  all  his  other  labours  did  it  good;  andth 
society  of  the  college,  (Magdalen)  founded  and  endowed  k 
him  at  Oxford,  was  conspicuous  for  producing  zealous  abe 
tors  of  the  Reformation.  This  college  was  sincerely  intcndei 
as  a  service  to  learning,  perhaps  nearly  as  much  as  to  popen 
If  there  was  an  additional  object,  the  perpetuating  ofthefam 
of  the  founder,  that  was,  o(  course,  according  to  the  princi 
pies  of  human  nature,  a  motive  of  far  inferior  force.  Thisb 
stitiition  was  the  grand  and  favourite  work  of  his  life,  andi 
will  he  the  main  preserver  (second,  perhaps  we  ought  to  aj 
to  this  immortal  volume)  of  whatever  reputation  has  bccotr 
connected  with  his  name.  A  large  portion  of  the  bi>ok  is  oc 
cMipied  with  the  plan,  the  progress,  the  numerous  regulation! 
the  distinguished  officers,  and  the  prosperous  fortunes,  of  tk 
institution  which  was  cherished,  watched  over,  and  provide 
for,  with  the  most  affectionate  solicitude  to  almost  the  lastdi 
nf  the  founder’s  life,  which  was  the  lltli  of  August,  I486.- 
His  will  ^  be(|ueaths  his  soul  to  Almighty  God,  the  Virgt 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  patron-saints  of  his  cathedral,*  m 
among  sundry  other  arrangements,  enjoins  on  ‘  his  execute 
to  cause  five  thousand  inassQ9,  in  honour  of  the  five  wounds' 
Christ,  and  the  five  joys  of  the  Virgin  Mury,  to  be  cel 
brated  on  the  day  of  Ins  burial,  the  trental  of  liis  obit,  at 
other  days,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  his  soul,  and  the  soub 
his  parents  and  friends.’  A  magnificent  chapel,  for  bis  too 
had  been  prepared  in  Winchester  cathedral  during  his  lif 
lime,  with  a  waste  of  e.\|>ence  very  strongly  illiistratinc  tJ 
prevalence  of  superstition,  or  vanity,  orboUi,  in  iliemiDdol 
man  so  really  desirous  of  promoting  more  public  and  liba 
objects. 

Our  quota  of  dues  to  his  character  will  have  been  fully  p* 
when  we  have  added  Dr.  Chandler’s  finishing/culogium. 

*  1  have  met  with  no  accusation  of,  or  reflections  on,  Waynfleet,  whid 
have  not  produ(^  into  open  view.  Humane  and  benevolent  in  an  aflrt 
mon  dcgi  ccj  he  appears  to  have  hod  no  .enemies  but  from  pany,  and  W 
disarmed  even  these  of  their  malice.  His  devotion  was  fervent  wiw 
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UpocHfv;  his  bounty  unlimiied  except  by  his  income.  At  a  bishops  h® 
^ii  kind  father  revered  by  his  children  ;  is  a  founder  he  vras 
cdt  and  munificent.  He  xvas  ever  intent  ort  alleviating  distiess  and  imiery. 
He  dispensed  largely  by  his  almoner  to  the  [^orl  He  enfranchised  seve- 
rd  of  his  vassals  from  the  legal  bondage  to  which  they  were  consigned  by 
ibr  feudal  system.  He  abounded  in  works  of  charity  and  mercy.  Aniia- 
bie  tod  affable  in  his  whole  deportmentt  he  was  as  generally  beioveJ  at  re* 
ipfcied.  The  prudence,  fidelity,  and  innocence,  which  prcicnreJ  him 
vbefi  tossed  about  on  tlic  variable  waves  of  inconstant  fortune,  durlor  the 
loog  an  1  mighty  tempest  of  the  civil  war,  was  justly  a  subject  of  wonder  to 
hli  biographer,  Dr.  Budden.  He  conciliated  the  favour  of  successive  $0- 
of  opposite  principles  and  characters  ;  and  as  this  author  tells  us, 
the  ungs  his  benefactors  were,  by  his  address  in  conferring  obligmoos  on 
them  in  his  turn,  converted  from  being  his  creditors  into  his  debtors.* 

There  are  five  or  six  engravings,  several  of  which  arc  of  very 
fine  execution,  especially  the  portrait  of  Waynflete,  anti  the 
liew  of  his  sepulchral  chapel. 


Art.  VII.  Sketches  of  the  Infernal  State  of  France,  By  M.  Faber,  trani- 
bted  from  the  French.  8vo,  pp.  300.  price  Is,  6d,  Murray.  1811, 

J*HIS  book  appears  to  be  the  composition  of  a  man  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  characters  and  circumstances  lie  under-* 
takes  to  describe  ;  and  if  all  his  details  arc  not  to  be  receiveil 
vith  implicit  credit,  the  greater  part  of  tliem  are  probably  inti- 
tledto  as  much  deference  as  statements  of  matters  so  n‘cent, 
and  which  may  admit  of  such  great  variety  of  represenution, 
can  fairly  claim.  We  know  nothing  more  of  M.  Faber  than 
ve  learn  from  the  preface,  which  informs  us  that  he  is 

a  German  by  birth,  a  person  of  liberal  education,’  who  *  repaiird  to 
in  order,  as  he  sup^sed,  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind,  by 
elating  himself  in  the  service  of  the  new  Republic.  He  was  received  with 
^ction,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  severd  important  posts  in  the  civil 
^^iitratioD,  which  he  continued  to  fill  unul  the  year  1807*  The 
^gi  of  remorse  which  he  experienced,  from  the  consciousness  of  being, 
the  accession  of  Buonaparte  to  the  supreme  power,  in  all  Instances  i 
I  ^  passive  organ  of  imposture, — uniformly  an  instrument  of  oppf^stioD, 
^  “ever  of  benevolence— determined  him,  at  length,  to  reject  the  offeri 
^  ^vaocement  made  to  him,  and  to  abandon  his  adopted  country. 

refuge  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  wrote,  and  attempted  to  publish,  a 
^  which  he  considered  as  due  to  the  world,  and  which  he  his  entitled, 
•  Sketches  of  the  Internal  State  of  France.’’  It  consisted  pf  two  vohimeA, 
of  which  alone  was  committed  to  the  press,  when  the  influence  of  Boo* 
was  successfully  exerted  to  procure  an  order  from  Alcxioderibr 
^•oppression  of  the  second.  The  circulation  of  the  flrst«**tliat  which 
^liite  now  before  us— was  immediately  and  entirely  arrested  on  thejcon* 
of  Europe,  A  copy,  however,  was  conveyed  ta  Epjlaj)dj/ 
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This  extract  is  written  Mr.  VVaUb  of  America^ 
what  unaccQUQtabiy  omits  to  give  the  history  of  this  dexterooi 
.  copy.  Did  it  travel  from  En^and  to  America,  and  from  Ami. 
rtca  hack  to  England  ?  Or  were  there  more  copies  subfcoueailr 
rescued  from  the  agents  of  Napoleon  ?  Tliis  is  not  aud^iod 
we  are  obligcxl  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  work,  iiKlt^ 
resr^ctability  of  its  author,  upon  the  evidence — certainly  imi 
tied  to  deference — of  Mr.  Walsh. 

The  volume  contauis  ten  chapters  under  the  following  titles: 
:hc  French  :  administration  :  public  opinion  :  the  throne  and  the 
altar :  old  times  and  new  times :  public  instructiqn :  justice; 
f  Bonaparte  on  his  travels  :  the  conscription  :  the  national  guard. 
Without  pledging  ourselves  to  a  strict  analysis  of  the  abulc, 
we  shall  refer  to  each  of  these  clia))ters  in  succession. 

In  the  hrst  section  M.  Faber  discusses  the  (piestion,  whether 
the* French  nation  is  to  beheld  responsible  for  the  variow 
events  and  excesses  which  have  attended  the  Revolution.  Coa. 
sidering  the  nation  as  properly  consisting  of  the  middle  cla^ 
*  who  by  their  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  and  active  por. 
.auita,  form  as  it  were  the  kernel  of  the  population,*  he  antvm 
this  question  in  the  negative.  He  a-scribes  all  the  revolutiomry 
crimes  to  the  ruling  factions  and  their  instruments.  *  Atthr 
‘period  of  terror,’  he  asserts,  *  this  instrument  was  the  populict’ 
If  by  the  populace,  M.  Faber  means  that  class,  that  sectiwi  of 
‘the  lower  orders,  which  is  at  all  times  ready  to  ‘  do  any  thing,  or 
be  any  thing  you  please,  sheep  or  tigers,’  we  perfectly 
with  him  ;  but  if  he  intend  to  say  that  the  whole  of  thelowfr 
classes  were  concerned  in  these  atrocities,  we  distinctly  dwy 
the  justice  of  the  accusation.  Tlic  horrors  of  the  Revolution 
were  in  but  comparatively  few  instances  the  effects  of  *  popular 
.  eficrvcftccmce.  They  were,  in  all  their  circumstances,  ctlco* 
lated  and  organized.  Emissaries  were  employed,  in  evcfy 
quarter,  to  agitate  and  inHame  the  public  mind  ;  and  where,* 
was  frequently  the  case,  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  Ae 
moveable  columns  of  the  armies  of  assassination  visited  ik 
spot,  and  purged  it  either  by  one  tremendqus  scene  of  fire  ltd 
slaughter,  or  by  the  permanent  establishment  of  their  tribunil* 
of  blood.  Those  baivds  w  ere  as  cqmpletelv  discipliped,  iSW* 
tensivoly  and  a^ctively  employed,  as  the  iufUa  filermainiU 
the  Spanuh  Inquisition.  On  die  .subjqct  of  the  iiistxuQ\euf  ci^ 

Iiloyed  by  the  directory  and  by  Na^lcon,  there  cap  beqo  w* 
iercAci*  uf'  opinion.  U  was  and  U,  a  standing  army  ;  a 
•od  terrible  energy,  which  has  at  all  times  been  fatal  to  Uhrrtjri 
but  baa  not  uofrequently  proved,  by  its  fearful  redaction,  an  ss* 
aafe  weapon  to  tlu*  hand  that  wielded  it. 

*  The  details  of  the  administration  are  too  long  and 
plicated  to  admit  of  satisfactory  abstracL  It  appears  to  betw 
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i^HMirkab^  clt5ii*HcUH*if«tu:  Ut' aditHinutriiii^’e  aviteni 
of  France,  that  it  is,  in  fad,  no  system  ataH.  Eawv  chiR^ori* 
.f’liMies  with  Nnpoieon,  and  to  Inm  eveiy  tiling  reverts.  He 
Jives  his  orders  to  tlio  minister,  wlio  addresses,  in  consetjuence, 

*n  oQicial  circular  to  the  prefects  of  the  departments ;  the 
prefects  transfer  it  to  llieir  sub-prefects,  and  these  gentry  hand 
it  to  the  mayors,  whose  agenu  carry  the  decree  into  execu^ 
yon.  'rims  these  officers,  who,  under  every  other  govein* 
meiit,  have  distinct  and  independent  dutie-s  to  perform,  be¬ 
come  the  mere  organs  of  the  supreme  will.  When  one  order 
has  been  received  and  transmitted^  or  executed,  they  sit  with 
their  hands  folded,  gaping  for  another.  They  live  au  jour  la 
jmrtite;  and  when  their  day's  task  is  done,  may  amuse  them¬ 
selves  witli  wondering  what  will  be  the  mandate  of  to-morrow. 
The  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  filled  witli  statements  of  offi- 
dil  falsehoods  and  national  privations. 

M.  Faber’s  speculations  on  Public  Opinion  we  cannot  tliink 
altogether  just.  That  it  is  repressed  by  Napoleon  and  his 
igciits  is,  no  doubt,  true ;  but  that  he  holds  it  in  systematic 
contempt  is  clearly  an  error.  Perhaps  no  man  has  paid  more 
devoted  attention  to  it ;  and  if  he  has  ever  appeared  to  de¬ 
spise  it,  it  has  only  been  refined  policy,  that  he  might  in  rea¬ 
lity  defer  to  it  more  efTectnally.  Of  this  anxiety  to  consult 
and  control  the  public  mind,  the  two  succeeding  chapters  are 
forcible  illustrations.  The  restoration  of  the  Romish  faith  with 
til  iis  mummery ,  and  the  recurrence  to  the  state  pomp  and 
pigraniry  of  the  old  regime^  arc  described  in  the  following 
extracts. 

‘The  Moniteur  is  crowded  with  pastoral  letters  and  charges  ;  tl)e  cru- 
aiixes  arc  again  erected  by  the  sides  of  the  high  roads,  and  the  statues 
jod  images  of  saints  on  the  walls  of  every  town  ;  the  age  of  processions, 
of  miracles,  of  relics,  is  restored.  The  sacred  crown  of  thorns  was,  on 
theCtli  of  August,  180f),  brought  to  Paris  with  great  j)omp  for  the  vene- 
ntioD  of  the  faithf^ul,  and  an  “  Historical  account*'  was  printed,  to  hand 
down  the  event  to  posterity.  Some  time  before  this,  Aix  la  Chapelle  had 
i  ftcofered  the  swaddling  clothes  of  the  infant  .lesus,  the  real  cross,  and  the 
Virgin  Mary’s  smock ;  the  bodies  of  the  three  eastern  kings  liad  been 
bought  back  to  Cologne ;  and  at  Brussels,  a  famous  procession,  instituted 
is  expiation  of  certain  indignities  offered  by  a  heretic  to  the  host,  at  the 
jloe  of  the  revolution  of  the  Ncthcrlinds,  was  revived.'—*  Paris  beholds 
it!  Calvary  restored  with  all  its  statigns.' 

'  The  army  must  likewise  assume  the  ancient  forms  and  colours,  to  ex- 
^  the  apj^earance  of  ancient  times.  Swiss  regirpcnts,  Viih  their  scarh't 
®iforit),  are  again  taken  into  pay.  Regiments  are ’raised  under  tl)c  com - 
•aod  of  foreign  princes;  and  the  Prince  of  Ysemberg'  (query  .\rcm- 
has  led  the  way.  Cravats  arc  presented  to  the  colours  of  corps 

^he  wife  of  Bonaparte,  as  tlicy  formerly  were  by  the  queen.  de- 

“^•brigades  are*  changed  into  regiments  ;  the  rank  of  major  ts  restored  ; 
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and  the  infantry  are  to  relinquish  their  blue  uniform^  and  resume  thenhm 
oney  worn  under  the  kings.* 

Public  Instruction  is  described  as  in  a  wretched  state.  The 
Lyxeiims,  which  arc  in  fact  a  military  institution,  are  alone 
effectually  patronized  by  government.  ‘  The  College  of 
France,’  observes  M.  Faber,  ‘  and  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Paris,  have  both  main¬ 
tained  their  character,  and  the  glory  of  the  sciences ;  both 
have  survived  the  Revolution  :  the  former  remained  untouched, 
the  latter  has  received  improvements  and  accessions.’ 

J  ustice  is  stated  to  be  sufficiently'  pure  in  its  administration, 
but  intolerably  minute  and  expensive  in  its  details.  A  techni¬ 
cal  phrase  improperly  arranged,  a  proper  name  mispelt,  *t 
nuniber  expressed  in  cyphers  instead  of  being  written  at 
length  in  words,  leads  to  a  nonsuit  in  any  stage  of  a  cause.' 
The  judges  are  described  as  the  most  respectanle  of  the  func¬ 
tionaries  of  France  ;  and  it  is  to  their  virtuous  firmness  that tbe 
safety  of  Moreau  is  unequivocally  attributed.  Their  handi 
are  clean  ;  and  l^onaparte  is  under  the  necessity  of  consigning 
his  “  dirty  work”  to  sjiccial  tribunals. 

'Fhc  next  chapter  is  intitled  Bonaparte  on  his  Travels,  and 
describes  the  rapidity  of  his  motions,  as  well  as  the  forms  of 
his  reception  at  the  dilferent  towns  and  cities  which  he  roiy 
visit  in  his  tour.  The  artifices  which  are  used,  not  to  con* 
ceal,  for  he  knows  it  too  well,  but  to  cover  for  the  moment, 
the  poverty  and  privations  of  the  departments — the  painted 
arches,  the  white-washed  walls,  and  the  organized  huzzas— are 
perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated  ;  but  of  their  general  accuracy 
we  apprehend  there  can  be  little  doubts 

‘  In  these  journies,  indeed,  he  displays  an  activity  which  astoniihci  thf 
specutor.  No  sooner  does  he  alight  from  his  carriage  than  he  recarw 
the  authorities.  When  the  audience  is  over,  he  mounts  his  horK,  Md 
rides  round  the  town  to  reconnoitre  its  situation  and  its  environs.  If* 
happens  to  be  late  when  he  arrives,  this  rcconnaisjancf  is  deferred  till  diy* 
break  the  next  morning,  at  six,  five,  or  perhaps  at  four  o’clock.  ^  Beftff 
the  inhabitants  arc  out  of  bed,  Bonaparte  has  often  returned  to  his  lodg* 
ings.  I  have  known  him,  immediately  on  .'dighting.  propose  a  h^* 
ing  party,  which  has  lasted  several  hours.  All  his  suiveys  ar«  takeo  ww 
extreme  rapidity.  Bonaparte,  mounted  on  his  Arabian  horse,  geoenuy 
leaves  those  who  accompany  him  far  behind  ;  while  waiting  for  the®  ® 
rejoin  him  he  gains  time  to  make  his  observations.  With  the  cxcepOOOi 
perhaps,  of  sooie  general,  extraordinarily  well  mounted,  scarcely  anyoi* 
of  his  suite  can  keep  pace  with  him  ;  his  favourite  Mameluke,  f^®***^ 
who  attends  with  the  led  horses,  often  cannot.  The  citizen  comnuaciOf 
the  guard  of  honour,  who  has  obtained  permission  to  follow  him,  n 
rally  the  first  obliged  to  give  in.  j 

•  Bonaparte  has  someuracs  fatigued  two  horses  in  riding  round  s 
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g  Aoderate  size.  Falls  from  their  hordes  are  not  at  all  uncommon  t#  his 
ftiite ;  1  myself  saw  this  happen  orce  to  Roustan.  Bonaparte  always  seeks 
the  shortest  roads;  he  never  follows  the  windinc^g,  and  obstacles  do  not 
Kop  him :  he  leaps  over  walls,  hedges,  and  ditches,  leaving  those  who 
follow  him  to  go  round.  He  scales,  on  horseback,  mountiin**  almost  inac- 
cniible  to  the  pedestrian,  and  descends  them  in  the  same  manner ;  he  has 
bffO  seen  mounting  ip  this  way  ah  ascent  almost  pcrpen  Jcular,  situated  near 
AiX  la  Chapelle,  and  (lescending  from  it.  He  often  makes  with  his  Ara- 
biaoi  most  dangerous  leap«  ;  his  friends  have  remarked  to  him  the  risks 
to  which  he  exposes  himself ;  to  which  he  one  day  answered,  “  Do  you 
not  know  that  I  am  the  first  horseman  in  the  world  Bonaparte  is  cer- 
uittly  a  good  horseman,  without  grace  or  dlonity,  it  is  true,  but  with  a 
innness,  and  a  rane  sang-froid,  he  shews  himself  every  where  absolute 
ttiter  of  his  seat.  Wherever  he  passes  he  leaves  behind  him  the  remom- 
braoce  of  the  rapidity  of  his  course,  cf  the  boldness  of  his  leaps,  and  of  an 
gcOTity  unparalleled. 

*  However,  he  always  leaves  also  on  the  thinds  of  those  who  rciflecl',  iHe 
inpivssion  of  an  activity  very  different  from  that  of  an  administrator,  it 
iithat  of  a  soldier  hardened  to  fatigue.  His  circuits  round  towns  are 
made  with  the  circumspection  of  a  general ;  ho  always  appears  in  the  act 
of  reconnoitring  spots  of  ground  fit  for  the  positions  of  armies^  for  forts 
or  redoubts.  One  would  say,  to  see  his  active  haste,  that  he  was  prep.iring 
to  gifc  battle  the  following  day.  Round  a  manufacturing,  a  conimercial, 
or  ao  agncultural  town,  Bonaparte's  circuits  always  bear  the  same  chara'c. 
ler;  he  carries  the  same  cotip  d’ail  every  where.  It  is  true  this  coup 
d’oeli  ii  just ;  it  it  always  that  of  an  experienced  engineer,  and  one  that 
Dav  become  very  useful  when  it  is  necessary.  At  first  sight  Bonaparte 
viU  point  out  the  best  direction  to  be  given  to  a  projected  canal,  the 
best  place  for  establishing  or  for  constructing  a  port  or  a  dyke.  A  town 
lituted  on  a  navigable  river  had  for  some  time  wished  to  establish  a  port 
of  safety  beneath  its  walls.  During  many  years  the  engineers  and  the 
^lightened  inhabitants  of  the  place  had  discussed  and  debated  on  which 
of  the  given  points  this  port  should  be  placed.  Opinions  were  divided. 
Bonaparte  at  tlie  first  view  pointed  out  the  preferable  spot,  developing, 
^out  hesitation,  the  motives  dictated  by  the  ground,  by  the  declivity  of 
the  waters,  and  the  direction  of  winds.  His  opinion  had  been  always  that 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  the  most  experienced  men  in  all  the  country.* 
PP.  209-211. 

There  is  something  exceedingly,  andj  in  cm*  opinion,  very 
»Hsurdly  theatrical,  in  the  tnaniier  in  which  he  conducts  hiiiu 
*€lf  when  addressed,  complimented,  of  cheered. 

*  Never  is  the  least  impression  visible  on  his  countenance ;  nothing 
^•ooiihei,  nothing  rejoices  him.  When  he  is  sjwken  to  his  physiognomy 
^int  immoveade.  If  he  ask  questions,  it  is  in  the  tone  of  command. 

will  be  answered  with  quickness ;  he  will  be  promptly  obeyed.  It 
^  better  to  give  a  false  answer  than  hesitate.* 

shall  add  an  extract  or  two  more  from  this  chapter,  just 
that  M.  Faber  seems  more  ambitious  to  wrii«  fmelv 
to  sketch  accurately. 
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‘  He  ilone  formi  hu  world.  Men  are  nothing  to  him  ;  they  mt  ^ 
means,  hinuidf  is  the  end.  His  mouth  is  hideous  when  he  smiles  qh 
them ;  it  is  a  smile  of  contempt,  a  smile  of  pity,  which  cheers  cowardiii 
the  terrible  immovability  of  the  rest  of  his  features.  Thii 

solitary  smile  has  been  given  to  him  by  Heaven/ 

‘  He  is  simple  in  his  private  manners,  in  his  tastes,  and  in  his  waoti,*-. 

*  He  speaks  little,  he  speaks  without  selection,  and  with  a  kind  of  iocsi. 
rectness.  He  gives  little  coherence  to  his  ideas  ;  he  is  satisfied  to  sketch 
them  by  strong  outlines.' 

*  Every  portrait  of  Bonaparte  will  be  known,  even  if  it  should  do(«. 
semble  him.' — ‘  It  requires  only  lips,  where  the  contempt  of  men  etcr. 
nally  resides,  to  be  placed  between  the  protuberance  of  such  a  chin  and 
the  concavity  of  such  a  transition  from  the  nose  to  tlie  upper  lip.’-.-<  1  haw 
studied  the  eye  of  Bonaparte,  that  eye  shuns  inspection.'— <  This  * 

suffers  nothing  to  escajK*  of  what  is  passing  within  ;  it  appears  dull  and 
fatigued  by  the  efforts  to  which  it  has  served  as  the  organ.’— <  ]  shotld 
like  to  sec  this  eye  when  it  wants  sleep. ...Docs  k  ever  close  How  slctpi 
Bonaparte  ?' 

Hie  horrors  of  the  Conscription, — lliat  dreadful  scourge, 
which,  under  the  more  high-sounding  title  of  ballot  for  the 
line,  has  been  recently  recouimended  by  an  able  luililary  uru 
ter  for  adoption  in  this  country, — form  the  subject  of  ibe  oeu 
section.  We  need  not  enter  into  the  detail.  The  mechanba 
of  this  powerful  engine  is  well  known,  and  its  agoiiiziug  efiecu 
we  arc  reluctant  to  describe. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  this  work  is  occupier!  by  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  origin,  successive  changes,  and  actual  state  of  tbe 
French  National  Guard.  The  details  arc  distinct,  and,  we 
believe,  accurate  ;  hut  as  they  are  sufHciently  known,  we  sMl 
exempt  ourselves  from  the  recapitulation.  It  is  among  the 
evils  resulting  from  llic  ill-fated  expedition  to  VValcheren,  that 
it  has  put  another  powerfid  weapon  into  the  hands  of  Boiu* 
parte,  by  enabling  him  to  register  for  military  purposes,  w 
addition  to  the  conscription  lists,  all  the  male  population 
his  em|)ire  from  20  to  60  years  of  age. 

On  the  whole,  this  volume  contains,  with  some  origioil 
matter,  a  clear  and  well  arranged  summary  of  the  .subjixu 
which  it  professes  to  include.  It  is  an  excellent  lounging 
book,  and  will,  wc  dare  say,  enjoy  a  popularity  at  least  cquil 
to  its  merits. 
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\ftVlII-  Uemarks  cn  the  Refutation  of  Calvinism^  by  George  Tomlmf» 
D.D.  F.R.S.  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Lon¬ 
don.  By  Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston  and  Sandford,  Bucks.  Two 
fols.  8vo.  pp.  1 192.  Price  1 1.  Is.  Seeley.  1811. 

TO  every  one,  who  has  reail  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln'.s  Refu- 
laiion  oi  Calvinism,  it  must  havo  appontt'd  a  matter  of 
♦rest  smpi  ise,  that  his  Lordship  should  have  taken  so  little 
'police  of  the  tends,  reasonine.s,  and  writins^s  of  modern  Calvi- 
ftnis.  The  work  was  puhlislied  professedly  for  dieir  convic¬ 
tion;  and  his  Lordship  must  have  been  well  aware,  that,  though 
thn*  ajjree  in  many  articles  with  Calvin,  they  have  in  sevei*ul 
particulars  moulded  his  doctrine  into  a  more  mild  and  plau¬ 
sible  form.  Instead  of  impugning  what  he  imagined  to  be 
their  doctrine,  or  chose  to  attribute  to  them,  he  should  htive 
allowed  them  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  argued  against  their 
tenets  in  the  shape  which  they  actually  give  them,  and  in 
fhich  thcT  widi  them  to  he  maintained.  His  Lordship's  mode  of 
proceeding  will,  no  doubt,  he  variously  interpreted,  according 
to  the  opinions  entertained  of  his  intentions.  W.hether  he  de- 
jigned  to  make  his  adversaries  odious  hy  a  ntisrepresentation 
oir  their  doctrines,  or  fotittd  it  impossihle  to  refute  thetn,  if 
correctly  stated,  or  was  really  ignorant  about  the  matter,  is 
more  than  \v*i  can  presume  to  determine. 

be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  to  the  very  suspicious  proce¬ 
dure  of  his  Lordship,  that  of  Mr.  Scott,  iu  these  Remarks, 
maybe  advantageously  contrasted,  as  ingenuous,  candid,  and 
minlv.  Vo  make  our  readers  sensible  of  this,  and  at  the  same 
nme  to  enable  them  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
nature  and  contents  of  Mr.  Scott’s  volumes,  it  is  material  to 
«y,that,  instead  of  the  slight  cursory  observations  on  dctach- 
«i  parts,  which  the  term  ‘  rtinavki*  seemed  to  promise,  they 
tnm  out  to  1)0  a  perpetual  commentary,  now  and  then  swelling 
luto  dissertations  upon  the  whole — extracts  as  well  as  origi¬ 
nal  composition — of  his  Lordship’s  work.  Kvery  page,  every 
line  of  the  Refutation,  has  undergone  a  severe  examination. 
No  arts  have  been  employed  to  distort  or  disguise  his  Lord- 
dtip's  tenets,  or  enfeeble  his  arguments  in  support  of 
the  w  hole  of  what  Mr.  Scott  has  made  the  subject  of 
tnimnd version,  being  copied  into  the  margin.  Mr.  Scott  has 
'^ited  his  own  doctrine  with  great  simplicity  and  honesty ; 
nt'er  attempting,  by  the  misrepresentation  or  concealment  of 
point,  to  give  it  a  form  more  agreeable  to  the  profane  and 
worldly.  He  never  abuses  his  Lordship,  nor  endeavours  to 
<^'^redit  his  notions,  otherwise  than  by  argument.  He  has 
‘'ich  a  cofiviction  of  the  truth  of  his  own  opinions,  that  he 
to  tliink  fiis  arguments  have  only  to  be  heard,  if  not  to 
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convince  others,  at  least  to  justify  bis  own  belief.  In  a  word 
it  would  he  difficult  to  turn  to  so  large  a  hook  of  control 
versy,  on  any,  much  less  on  a  theological  topic,  that  discover, 
cd  more  fairness,  more  common  sense,  more  temper,  and 
withal  more  piety  and  henevolencel 

Having  noticed  tlie  merits  of  Mr.  Scott’s  volumes,  we  must 
he  allowed  to  say  a  word  of  their  hlemishes.  I'he  Bishop’s 
hook  was  not  very  orderly  or  methodical ;  and  tliough  the 
worthy  Hcmarker  has  given  a  satisfactory  reply  to  every  thing 
— im|)orrant  and  insignificant — in  the  Kefutation,  yet  the 
plan  of  liis  work,  which  !s,  as  we  think,  exceedingly  injudi¬ 
cious,  has  given  rise  to  several  faults,  which,  so  far  asthej 
alFect  its  popularity  and  efficiency,  are  very  much  to  be 
regrelled.  'The  Hemarks  are  quite  desultory  and  miscella¬ 
neous.  d'iiey  abound  wiili  rejietitions.  I'hey  have  so  accurau- 
Intcd  on  the  author’s  hands  as  to  have  become  imuiuderatrlj 
hnlkv.  Hence  it  is  very  wearisome  to  read  them,  and  quite 
impossible  to  obtain,  at  once,  a  complete  view  of  any  one  point 
in  dispute  ;  the  author  having  stated  it,  perhaps,  in  one  pm, 
cleared  it  of  misiepri'sentations  in  a  second  at  a  great  distance, 
and  adduced  arguments  in  favour  of  it  in  a  third  ; — the  reason¬ 
ings,  it  is  obvious,  thus  separated  and  disjoinled,  lose  much  ol 
their  weight  and  cogency.  I'he  work  is,  therefore,  incapable  of 
any  analysis;  and  we  have  been  at  considerable  pains  in 
lecting,  from  different  parts  of  it,  such  particulars  as  havean 
aftiiiity  to  each  other,  in  order  that  such  of  our  readers  is 
may  not  he  endowed  with  the  requisite  patience  to  work 
through  about  twelve  bundred  ptiges,  may  be  able  to  form 
a  notion  of  the  disputed  points,  and  estimate  the  weight  of 
the  Uemarker’s  arguments. 

VVe  think  it  right  to  begin  witli  stating,  in  a  few  words,  the 
tenets  lield  by  modern  Calvinists,  both  churchmen  and  dis¬ 
senters.  \Vc  are  the  more  inclined  to  do  this,  as  Mr.  Scott 
had  it  ill  view,  as  a  very  important  end,  in  these  remarks,  to 
explain  to  their  aniagonists  the  doctrine  they  maintain;*  tatl 
as  Mich  statement  is  necessary,  in  order  to  determine  to 
which  side  the  evidence  inclines. 

'riicse  jiersons,  then,  as  Mr.  Scott,  from  more  than  tbirti 
vears  observation,  assures  us,  hold ;  that  men,  now  they 
i'allcu,  iliongh  capable  of  discerning  between  goo<l  andert 
and  of  preserving,  from  secular  considerations,  a  decent,  tw, 
in  one  sense  of  the  word,  even  virtuous  deportment, 
totallv  depraved,  being  averse  to  good,  and  incliiied  loevil.t 
.  th;it  while  thev  are  free  agents,  doing  evil  spontaneously,  ^ 
with  perfect  good  will,  so  strong  and  universal  is  the  prop^ 

t  Ibid.  11.18.  21.  10. 
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litrtocvil,  that,  ns  a  very  covetous  man  cannot  find  it  in  his 
lifirt  to  ho  charitable,  they  are  incapable,  except  as  influenced 
by  the  Good  Agent,  of  the  love  of  God  and  of  man  that 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  it  produces  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  aids  us  to  carry  this  inclination 
into  effect,  is  in  perfect  harmony,  as  well  with  precepts, 
counsels  and  exhortations,  as  with  the  most  strenuous  exer¬ 
tions  on  our  part  ;t  that  man  being  of  himself  inclined  to 
enl,  and  devoid  of  true  wisdom,  tliere  must  be  a  moment 
irhen  the  light  of  heaven  dawns  oii  the  soul,  and  the  love  of 
truth  begins  to  be  forme<l  in  the  heart,  though  many  days  may 
ifliervene  before  the  mind  is  fully  illuminated,  and  perfectly 
idorned  with  holy  beauty : J  that  as  no  man  even  after  this 
change  yields  perfect  obedience  to  the  law'  of  God,  he  cannot 
obtain  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  or  the  divine  favour,  by  his 
good  works :  II  that  there  being,  *  as  it  were,  a  mutual  trans- 
‘  fer  of  the  sins  of  men  to  Cnrist,  and  of  Christ’s  righteous- 
*  ness  to  men, we  are  justified  by  what  he  has  done;  and 
the  means  by  which  we  receive  this  blessing  is  faith, 
the  medium  of  union  to  Jesns  Christ,  of  whose  existence 
and  efficacy  the  proper  evidence  is  good  works;  so  tliat 
though  they  are  of  great  importance,  they  contribute  nothing 
to  our  justification  finally,  that  God  is  the  master  of  his 
own  gifts,  and  the  best  qualified  to  determine  in  what  manner 
and  on  what  persons  to  bestow  them;  and  as  all  arc  equally 
anworthyj  he  has  resolved,  while  he  leaves  some  men  to  them- 
lelves,  and  the  punishment  of  their  sins,  to  bring  others  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  to  renew  their  minds,  and  employ 
wch  expedients  as  should  secure  their  final  happiness.** 

These  propositions,  there  is  no  man  who  is  not  warped  by 
interest  or  prejudice,  and  who  is  competent  to  judge  of  the 
Batter,  but  will  acknowdedge  perfectly  to  accord  witli  the 
doctrine  of  the  established  church,  as  delivered  in  the  arti¬ 
cles,  and  explained  in  the  homilies  ; — and  most  pious  men  will 
^tee,  that,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  last,  they  are  in  har- 
oony  with  scripture.  To  attempt  to  prove  either  of  these 
points,  since  they  are  so  evident,  would  be  altogether  needless. 
But  it  may  not  appear  quite  so  credible,  that  the  Bishop  of  Idn* 
coin  lias  bis  serious  moments,  his  fits  of  orthodoxy,  in, 
sinking  under  the  united  authority  of  scripture  and 
church,  he  asserts,  not  indeed  without  reluctiincc,*  almost 
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every  article  in  the  I'orepoiiig  litatenieiit.  Of  this,  ihe  follow^ 
iiig  extracts  tVoin  the  Uefutaiioii  may  serve  as  sulBcieul 
proof. 

‘A  man  may,’  says  his  l.ordsliip,  ‘  by  his  own  natural 
‘  unassisted  power:;,  do  works  good  in  the  sight  of  men:  but 
‘  these  works  mav  be  \ciy  far  from  being  good  in  the  sight  o( 
‘  God.’^  in  explaining  the  piirase.  “  good  thing,”  in  one  ot 
the  collects,  the  Bishop  says:  ‘  I  have  only  to  oliserve,  tliattbe 
“  good  thing”  here  mentioned,  must  mean  good  in  the  sight 
‘  of  God  :  such  an  action  our  weak  and  unassisted  nature, 
‘  unc|uestionably,  will  not  allow  us  to  perform.’f  Mtisac- 
^  knowledged,*  lie  adds,  ‘  that  man  has  not  the  disposiiioo, 

*  and  conset]r.ently  not  the  ability,  to  do  what  in  the  sight  o( 

*  (:kjd  IS  good,  till  he  is  iidUicnced  hy  the  spirit  of  God.’j 
Now  ihese  are  exactly  the  tenets  of  the  modern  Calvinists,  h 
is  not,  in  ilieir  view,  a  physical,  but  a  moral  impotence,  under 
which  man  labours.  It  is  not  a  defect  of  power,  hut  of  incli. 
nation,  that  they  ascribe  to  hiin.  And  let  it  lie  renieiuhered, 
that  i(  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  well  as  ot 
those  hated  sectaries,  ^  that  man  has  not  the  disposition,  and 
‘  consconentiv  not  the  aoiiity,  to  do  what  in  tlie  sight  of  God 
‘  is  gooii.’  In  conformity  with  these  principles  his  Lordjbip 
further  maiMtiiiiis  that  ‘  the  grace  of  God  prevents  us  Chris. 
‘  tiaiH,  that  is,  it  goes  before,  and  gives  the  lirst  spring  and 
‘  rise  to  our  endeavours,  that  we  may  linve  a  good  will;’  and 
that  ‘  tin*  Iniman  mind  is  so  weakened  and  vitiated  hy  tlm  sin 
‘  of  onr  first  parents,  that  we  cannot  hy  our  own  iiatuni 
‘  strength  prepare  it  for  the  rece[)tion  of  a  saving  faith,  or  for 

*  the  por.'orniimce  of  the  spiritual  worship  retjiiired  in  the 
‘  gospel. *((  If  the  grace  of  God  gives  the  lirst  spring  and  rise 
to  oiir  endeavours,  and  is  ilu;  cause  of  a  good  will  wherev’er k 
exists,  what  oirciice  ilo  Calvinists  commit  in  saying  so?  Do 
words  conveying,  from  his  Lordship’s  lips,  the  purest  oribo* 
doxy,  become  iieretical  when  pronounced  hy  a  CalviiiUlf 
This  is  very  strange ;  hut  it  must  he  the  cast*,  tor  *  thoii 

*  who  are  baptized,  ’  says  l>r.  Tomlinc,  ‘  are  mynediatdy 

‘  lated  froni  the  curse  of  Adam  to  the  grace  of  Christ:  they 
‘  Leconte  reconciled  to  God,  partakers  of  the- Holy  GIkh<» 
‘  and  heirs  of  eter’.ial' happiness  :  they  acquire  a  new  hop^i 
‘  anew  faith. Whereas  if  a  Calvinist  hut  mention  asuiWw 
changi*  for  the  better  in  tlic  character  ot  a  man,  he  is 
st.intiy'  overwhclimui  hy  a  heap  of  odious  and  execrable  epitbe^f* 
Again.  ‘  J'hose  who  call  ihemscUes  ('hristians,  t)nt  atteiui 
‘  tiler  to  the  doctrines  nor  to  the  duties  of  the  gospel,-  secflito 
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*  dirtft*  but  little,  with  respect  to  the  point  now  innJer  consi- 
‘  Mention  (conversion)  from  titose  to  whom  the  gospel  was 

*  first  preached.  The  process  in  both  must  he  lU'arly  the 

‘  ^^i‘t  why  represent  evangelical  teachers,  h>r  ineul- 

(tdng  thij*  their  hearers,  as  disseminating  unfounded  and 
jjijchievons  tenets,  ‘  utterly  irreroncilahle  with  scripture  and 

<  ibe  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Kngland.’t  I'he  following 
jeniences  may  he  subjoined,  as  their  agreement  with  the  Cul- 
nnistic  tenets  is  so  very  striking,  ‘  It  is  not  possible  for  man 
‘  to  have  any  merit  towards  Go  1.  'There  is,  as  it  were,  a  mu- 
‘  tu:d  transfer  of  tlic  sins  of  men  to  Christ,  and  of  Christ’s 

<  ri^htco^l^ness  to  men  ;  so  ihat  (h)d  m»  hniger  imputeth  their 
‘  trespasses  unto  tiiem.  Since,  then,  justilication  is  due  to  no 
‘  one  on  the  ground  of  works,  to  wlnnnsoever  it  is  granted,  it 
‘  must  he  an  act  of  grace.  \  claim  fnun  works,  and  grace 

*  throtigh  failli,  are  iiVcompatinle.  Om*  good  works  mw’cr  can 
‘hive  afiv  merit  towards  pn>cnring  the  pardon  of  our  sins, 

‘  cannot justifv,  or  temt  to  jnsiify  ns.’J 

Many  more  passages  migiu  he  extracted  to  the  same  pur¬ 
pose;  hut  we  must  spa;e  onr  readers.  From  those  that  have 
tieen  (pioied,  it  is  evident  the  Bishop,  in  his  thonghtfnl  hours, 
then  his converst^  with  his  own  heart,  and  the  word  of  truth  is 
the  most  intimate,  speaks  the  language,  and  inenlcatws  the  te¬ 
nets, of  those  who  are  the  objects  ot  his  unpiovoked  hostility*. 
While  ii  is  to  he  lamented  that  he  is  so  little  Ciiiisistent  with 
himself,  he  must  he  content  to  hear  the  scorn  and  contempt 
•bicli  the  avowal  of  such  doctrines  cannot  fail  to  procure  him 
from  iln^se  who  style  theu»selves  philosophers,  or  rational 
Christians,  without  the  honour  and  satisfaction  of  being  their 
ticlriider. 

In  a  former  article,  we  hinted,  that  the  modern  Calvinists 
migiii  justly  accuse  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  of  misrepresenting 
iheir  principles.  Almost  every'  other  page  of  the  Remarks 
confirms  what  we  there  suggested  ;  containing  complaints  of 
misrepresentation,  and  entreating  that  the  doctrines  they  hold 
may  be  staled  without  diminution  or  addition.  We  have  col- 
kcifJ  logeilier  a  Muinber  of  extravagant  principles,  which  the 
Hefutaiioii  ascribed  to  the  evangelical  teachers,  but  which  the 
informed  and  veracious  author  of  the  Remarks  declares 


reject. 

We  shall  begin  with  original  sin,  freewill,  and  the  opera- 
^  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  ‘  Calvinist^,’  the  Bishop  amrms, 
‘  contend  that  the  sin  of  Adam  introduced  into  his  nature  such 
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*  or  virtue,  or  in  any  respect  to  correct  anti  improve  their  nKVi 

*  ral  and  religious  character.  They  inter,  that  man  his  no 

*  concern  whatever  in  working  out  his  salvation  ;  and  thitthf 

*  thougiits,  word-,  and  works  ot'  those  who  shall  be  saved, irt 

*  the  necessary  and  irresistible  elTects  of  divine  grace.’*  Now 

it  turns  out  that  the  ('alvinists  hold  no  such  opinions.  The;  I 
indeed  contend,  with  his  Lordship,  ^  tliat  man  bus  not  thedii- 

*  position,  and  consequently  not  tlie  ability,  to  do  what  in  tW 
‘  sight  of  God  is  good  and  that  the  intlucmce  of  God’s  spirit 
is  successful  in  its  operation.  But  they  never  speak  of  mtn 
as  obstructed  in  the  perforinanc  e  of  his  duty  by  physical  im< 
possibility,  nor  of  Christian  virtues  being  the  ‘  irresistible*  et. 
fects  of  divine  grace.  So  far  from  representing  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  forcing  men,  they  teach  that  he  sweeti? 
inclines  the  heart  to  what  is  good,  so  that  he  neither  destroys 
tlie  will,  nor  interferes  with  the  exercise  of  it.f 

Having,  in  many  parts,  laid  it  down,  that  in  the  view  of  the 
Calvinists  men  are  mere  machines,  so  far  as  they  are  virtuouij 
the  Bishop  no  sooner  evinces  the  contrary,  than  the  shout  of 
victory  resounds  over  the  whole  hehi  of  battle.  But  thouftb 
his  Lordship  says,  ‘  we  sometimes  find  good  works  in  senp. 

‘  turo  ascribed  to  God  alone  without  any  reference  to  nun,’t 
ill  the  judgement  of  Calvinists  this  is  a  great  absurdity,  astt 
makes  man  entirely  passive ;  while  they  think  the  scripture 
exhibits  God  as  disposing  and  assisting  man  to  act,  never  it 
bimselftliesoleaqent.il  The  Bishop  quotes  with  appiubatioo  | 
the  following  words  from  Dr.  Sherlock.  ‘  Wc  say  that  of  our- 

*  selves  we  can  do  nothing,  whence  they  conclude  that  we  hire 

*  nothing  to  do.  We  say,  that  it  is  the  grace  of  God  which  ea- 
‘  ables  us  to  do  every  thing ;  from  w  hence  they  conclude,  ihil 
r  every  thing  must  be  left  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  that  we 
‘  neca  only  work  ourselves  into  a  strong  persuasion  ihatGodn 

*  at  work  for  us,  and  may  sit  still  ourselves.  And  this  pw- 

*  suasion,  which  is  generally  mere  enthusiasm,  they  digoiff 
•with  the  name  of  Christian  faith.*  On  this  passage  the  re¬ 
marks  of  Mr.  Scott  arc  so  striking,  that  we  must  beg  leave  to 
insert  them  at  length. 

•  There  have  been,  and  still  are,  a  considerable  number,  to  whom  the 
rebuke,  in  this  quotation  from  Sherlock,  is  justly  applicable :  but,  1  harei 
confidence,  that  they  receive  it  as  frequently,  constantly,  and  deddtdly* 
from  the  evangelical  clergy  ;  as  from*  any  other  ministers,  either  of  the 
establishment,  or  elsewhere.  The  author  of  these  remarks,  during 
than  twenty  years,  was  subjected  to  very  much  censure  and  many  pii®|“ 
effects,  for  plainly  protesting  against  this  very  enthusiasm,  and  Aniioomi* 
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itjofioo :  aod  he  canaot  but  thiak  it  hard»  to  be  included  in  the  same  ge> 
•tfil  KOtence  of  condemnation,  with  the  persons,  whose  pestiferous  tenets « 
he  10  long,  and  he  trusts,  successfully  opposed.— ‘We  require  nothing  of 
gtroppoDCDts  beyond  a  fair  discrimination.  Let  them  state  the  censurable 
{foettf  bring  clear  etidence  against  the  accused,  and,  hafiig  prored  them 
pahji  proceed  to  pass  sentence  on  them :  but  surely  it  is  not  candid,  to 
•dodc  under  one  general  sentence,  so  large  and  multifarious  a  body  of 
arst  as  arc  now  called  **  the  Calvinists/*  making  them  all  accountable  for 
the  (suits  of  some  individuals  ;  and  to  class  among  them  all  the  cTangeli- 
ol  cong^gations !  But  I  retract— <it  is  not  so  much,  in 

Bioy  instances,  the  want  ot  candour  and  equity,  as  the  want  of  informa* 
DOS.  We  preach  very  publicly,  but  they  disdain  to  hear  us  :  we  publish 
hooks  on  various  subjects,  but  they  will  not  deign  to  read  them !  for  1  hope 
so  one,  who  has  read  them,  would  persist  in  charging  us  with  tenets, 
which  we  openly  disavow,  and  labour  to  difcountenance,  to  the  utmost  of 
our  ability.* 

The  most  curious  misrepresentation  of  the  evangelical  cler¬ 
gy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  subsequent  passage.  ‘This  is  the 
‘true  sense,*  they  are  the  Bishop’s  words,  ‘  of  the  article,*  (on 
free  will)  ‘  and  we  can  by  no  means  allow  the  inferences  at- 
‘  tempted  to  be  drawn  from  them  by  modern  Calvinistic  wri- 
‘ters,  namely,  that  of  onr  own  nature  we  are  without  any 
‘spark  of  goodness  in  us.*^  This  inference,  which,  it  is  said, 
Cilvinistic  writers  draw  from  the  article  on  free  will,  ace  the 
tcT}’  words  of  the  homily  on  Whitsunday ;  so  that  the  clergy 
oust  no  longer  employ  the  language  of  the  homilies,  in  their 
srrmons  or  writing.**,  for  fear  of  being  denounced  as  Calvinistic 
lieretics ! 

Another  misrepresentation  before  we  dismiss  this  chapter. 
‘The  real  orthodox  divine  maintains,  “  that  every  Christian 
*  is  inspired,  enlightened,  sanctified,  and  comforted  by  the  spi- 
‘rii  of  God  ;**  but  he  rejects  all  pretensions  to  instantaneous  and 
‘forcible  conversion,  and  to  the  sensible  operation  of  the  Spi- 
in  short,  he  disclaims  what,  in  the  language  of  modern 
‘Calvinists,  are  called  experiences;  that  is,  suggestions  or 
‘perceptions,  known  and  felt  to  be  communicated  by  the 
[  immediate  inspiration  of  God.’t  This  passage,  we  beiievCf 
**''ery  much  in  the  style  of  the  profane,  whether  philoso* 
phers,  or  men  of  the  world,  who,  while  they  pretend  to  hold 
^  tloci fines  of  revelation,  turn  all  genuine  devotional  feeling 
*nto  ridicule,  by  describing  it  in  grotesque  and  absurd  expres¬ 
sions.  To  such  men  his  Lordship  could  not  have  given  his 
abetter  recommendation  than  an  infusion  of  profane  r^l- 
What  the  modern  Calvinists  call  “experience,”  being 
Hiibject  of  great  importance,  and  often  perverted  both  by 
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the  ignorance  and  malice  of  their  arlversarics,  a  few  u^nh  ia  ' 
explanation  of  it,  will'  not,  perhaps,  he  deemed  ah’ogetHer  oa*  ■ 
seasonable.  ^  ] 

A  deep  and  habitual  conviction  of  tlu?  reality  and  importance  ^ 
of  the  truths  revealed  in  scripture,  must  lie  accompanied  with  ^ 
feelings  and  emotions,  to  which  those  who  embrace  such  truths 
as  a  matter  of  course,  or  actually  disbelieve  them,  are  totii 
strangers.  Should  one  of  this  latter  class  of  persons  ^ 
from  this  state  of  inhdelity  or  of  belief  allied  to  it,  he  must,  no  * 
doubt,  appear  to  hitnself  to  enter  upon  a  new' scene  of  thinp  - 
of  a  very  noble  order,  iti  which  he  would  feel  himself  too  ' 
deeply  interested  not  to  be  powerfully  aftected.  As  difleretit  J 
objects  of  the  scene  attract  his  attention,  different  cmotionsair  I 
excited  in  his  mind,  more  or  less  vivacious  according  to  ! 
the  proximity  of  tlio  objects.  He  sees  by  the  light  of  i 
heavtm;  so  that  things  change  their  colouring  and  relations. 
The  appearance  that  his  past  life  assumes,  occasions  liumilitt  1 
and  regret,  while  the  consequences  which  it  is  likely  to  involve,  ^ 
rouse  apprehension.  On  the  oilier  liand,  the  provision  that  is  ’ 
made  in  the  gospel,  in  order  to  remove  the  guilt  and  corruption  ! 
of  man,  to  atone  for  his  sms  and  relieve  his  wretchedness,' in*  [ 
spin*s  the  heart  with  pe:ice  and  hope  and  joy,  or  awakens  gn*  | 
titudeand  desire,  or  excites  to  caution  and  vigilance  and  acti*  j 
vity.  Now  it  is  tltcse  devout  and  eliristiun  feelings,  which  iff  | 
fouml  in* every  sincere  believer  of  scripture  verities,  thalibf  | 
Calvinists  stvie  experience,  and  which  they  approve  when  they  ] 
appear  to  arise  from  a  reception  into  the  mind  of  the  doctrine  j 
of  the  gospel,  and  when  they  accord  with  the  feelings  that  | 
have  actuated  thefaithfut  in  former  ages.  ‘  The  real  orthodox  | 
divine,’  who  disclaims  experience  in  this,  which  is  ilie  C»l-  | 
vinistic  sense  of  it,  and  yet  ‘  maintains  “  that  every  christiin  [ 
‘  is  inspired,  enlightened,  sanctified,  and  comforted,  by  the  | 
‘  spirit  of  God ’  betrays  a  pitiable  want  of  judgement  ind 
discrimination. 

In  proceeding  to  the  second  chapter,  ‘  instantaneous  con¬ 
version,’  we  fintl  it  styled  a  favourite  tenet  of  the  moilern  C«l- 
vinists.  They  are  represented  as  exhorting  their  hearers  to  [ 
wait  for  ‘  a  second  regeneration,’  and  holding  ‘  regeiieraiion  j 
‘  by  the  forcible  operation  of  the  spirit.’*  ‘  Instaiitaiieooi  i 
conversion,’  however,  it  appears,  is  not  a  tenet  of  th^ti  | 
at  all  ;  conversion,  as  they  sup  post',  being  the  gradual  i®-  j 
provement  in  wisilom  and  virtue,  of  those  who  have  already  ; 
oeen  l  egenerated.  No  such  phrase  as  ‘  second  regeneration  i*  , 
to  be  lound  in  their  sermons  or  writings ;  though  they  i 
believe,  that  these  who  call  tliemsclves  Christians,  without  ■ 
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the  s»pint,  or  leading  the  life  of  a  (URistiaUi 
be  j'reatly  meliorated  by  regeneration.  A^  to  ‘  regje- 
j.j^rjtiion  by  the  forcible  operation  of  the  spirit,’  ti&e 
l|^ur  of  inventing  the  expression  is  due  to  llteir  eiie* 

I 

:  The  Bishop  would  have  it  believed,  that  ilu‘  Culvinisis 
Inculcate  sucii  notions  of  rog(*neratioU|  as  to  allow  men  to 
1  fiicy  tlicy  have  been  partakers  of  it,  and  conseijuently  heirs 
lofuiture  happiness,  while  they  are  regardless  of  tlie  laws 
ot  God  and  iiiant* '  We  shall  not  suy  that  this  is  a  vile 
olurnny;  but  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  every 
ooe  who  is  burn  again,  in  the  Caiviiiistic  sense,  leads  a  good 
life;  aud  that  no  man  has  the  least  reason  to  think  himself 
"born  again,”  except  his  temper  and  behaviour  correspond 
i  litb  the  law  of  Christ.J 

[  Iq  the  third  chapter  of  the  Refutation,  it  is  more  than 
ii!siQuaU‘d  that  the  evangelical  teachers  imagine,  that  a  man 
say  be  justified  by  a  barren  lifeless  faith  :  that  they  say  he 
lu  only  to  ’  cherish  faith  in  his  uiind,  and  he  will  be 
;  (teroaliy  happy’:  that  by  listening  to  them,  their  hearers 
:  ire  taugiit  to  suppose  themselves  the  chosen  vessels  of 
God,  and  that  no  conduct,  however  atrocious,  can  finally 
ieprive  them  of  eternal  felicity  ;  and  that  the  strain  of 
loeir  instructions  tends  to  encourage  vice  and  immoiality§. 
Of  these  tiea^y  and  serious  imputations,  as  no  proot  isallrdged, 
tue  contrary  averments  of  Mr.  Scott,  a  man  of  ecjual 
I  tencity  with  the  Bishop,  and  much  better  acquainted  with 
tk  principles  of  the  evangelical  teachers,  may  satisfy  us, 

[  M  tliey  are  entirely  void  of  foundation. || 

;  In  treating  of  election  and  reprobation,  among  other  absurd 
that  the  Bishop  attributes  to  the  modern  Calvinists, 
tty  be  mentioned  the  following  propositions  ;  that  God 
I  ^  niaiU'  the  salvation  of  most  men  impossible :  that  be 
j ‘fleets,  arbitrarily  and  capriciously,  a  few  men  to  obtain  saU 
i  ^>tion,  dooming  the  rest,  wiiiiout  any  regard  to  their 
j  ^vimir,  to  inevitable  misery :  and  that  having  first  rendered 
impossible  to  obey  bis  commands,  he  punishes  tiiem, 
tithout  rea>on,  for  doing  what  they  had  not  power  to  avoid. ^ 
Ibd  not  what  has  been  already  adduced,  prepared  our 
i  ^f*<l€rs  for  any  imputation,  however  groundless,  they  would 
I  ^iiily  be  strangely  surprized,  on  being  informed  that 
I  ^nunlern  Calvinists  reject  all  these  positions  with  abhorrence. 

I  •  Remarks..  Vol.  1.  170.  I78.iJ41.  \V2,  t  03. 
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Nothing,  they  maintain,  ohstriicts  the  salvation  of  tnymnj 
hut  his  own  wickedness  and  perversity.  So  far  from 
posing  that  the  determinations  and  •  purposes  of  the  sT 
preme  Being  are  in  the  least  ea|)ricious  or  arbitrary,  ther 
consider  them  as  the  result  of  tlie  liighest  wisdom  temperf^ 
by  justice  and  goodness,  though  they  are  often  an  abta 
that  we  cannot  fathom.  It  is  the  height  of  blasphemy,  t^ 
think,  to  speak  of  God  as  even  accessary  to  tne  sin  of  bn 
creatures.  And  they  distinctly  and  constantly  affirm,  that  tin 
wickeil  and  impenitent  will  suffer  only  in  proportion  to  tbrir 
demerit.* 

We  are  afraid  of  being  tiresome.  We  shall  therefort 
abstain  from  enlarging  this  collection  of  misrepresentatiow; 
and,  what  is  a  greater  piece  <»f  self-denial,  from  indulging  in 
those  reflections  that  it  has  suggested  to  our  minds.  Weswdl 
leave  our  readers  to  make  tlieir  own  comments  u|K)n  it, 
and  proceed  to  another  article.  Dr.  Tomlinc  appean  to 
be  very  confident,  that  he  has  quite  demolished  the 
system  of  the  modern  Calvinists,  and  given  these  reli^ioniiu 
a  total  and  irreparable  defeat.  This  persuasion  he  hts  of* 
tentatiously  announced  in  the  title  of  his  work.  It  is  pliinlj 
insiuuuted  in  the  preface,  and  triumphantly  re-echoed  in  mioy 
part.s  of  the  volume.  The  solid  and  ponderous  weapom 
with  which  Mr.  .Scott  has  appeared  against  him,  and  the 
nene  \.ith  which  he  wields  them,  will  no  doubt  surpriie 
his  lordship,  who  thought  he  had  put  an  end  to  resistinct. 
The  next  scries  of  particulars  from  the  Remarks,  as  thq 
contain  the  reply  which  Mr.  Scott  has  made  to  the  ohjectioM 
brought  in  the  Refutation  to  the  Calvinistic  tenets,  will 
enable  our  readers  to  be,  in  some  measure,  spectators  of  the 
combat. 

To  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature,  as  held  by  the 
evangelical  teachers,  his  Lordship  objected,  that  men  idll 
discern  between  right  and  wrong  ;  that  there  are  in  scriptuff. 
many  t‘xan\ples  of  pious  and  virtuous  persons  ;  and  that  the 
exhortations  of  both  the  prophets  and  apostles,  pltinh 
imply  the  possibility  of  compliaitce.  I'he  stress  that  » 
laid  on  these  objeetions,  is  only  inferior  to  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  obviated.  As  long  as  man  retains  the  po* 
session  of  his  reason,  however  corrnpt  he  may  be,  he 
always  be  capable  of  discerning  between  good  and  cril 
f  I  liman  nature  cannot  be  so  far  perverted,  as  that  it  sW* 
tiot  be  in  the  power  of  the  Good  Spirit  to  restore  and  reac* 
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^  So  that  the  virtuous  persons  who  have  appeared  in 
ages,  may  have  become  so)  in  consequence,  not 
^tbe  seeds  of  goodness  remaining  in  their  nature,  so  much 
^  of  the  iiiHuence  of  heaven  operating  on  their  hearts : 
igd  no  degree  of  faculties  will  ever  induce  a  rational 
^ng  to  act  contrary  to  his  prevailing  inclination.  Not- 
!  fithstanding,  therefore,  the  Bishop's  reasoning,  the  Calvinists 
I  dv  continue  to  believe  that  man  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined 
1  ta  evil,  without  any  spark  of  goodness  in  him.*  Nor  will 
I  be  much  shaken  in  lu))ding,  that  man  has  no  inclination 
0  do  what  is  good  in  the  sight  of  God,  by  his  Lordship’s 
ittenipts  to  evince,  that  faith,  repenunce,  and  other  Christian 
nrtaes,  are  the  natural  and  spontaneous  products  of  the  human 
ketrt,  before  it  is  influenced  by  the  Good  Spirit ;  since  the  in- 
Kincesthat  are  brought  of  the  production  ofsnch  virtues,  may 
lUbeatlributeil  to  his  agency,  inspiring  the  mind  with  anat- 
achment  to  truth  and  the  love  of  goodness.  As  to  the  operation 
ofthe  Spirit, much  trouble  is  taken  by  his  Lordship, to  prove  that 
it  h  not  irresistible,  nor  supersedes  the  necessity  of  our 
acrtions.  He  did  not,  however,  perceive  that  all  this  may 
te granted,  and  yet  it  shall  not  follow  that  it  is  not  eflUcacious ; 
iatihe  certain  fruit  of  it  is  not  a  good-will  or  that  in  our 
esdeavour  to  do  good,  it  does  not  give  the  first  spring  and  rise  : 
t  shall  not  follow  that  the  seeds  of  all  the  Christian  virtues 
vt  not  sown  by  the  immediate  hand  of  the  Spirit,  and 
nturccl  by  his  incessant  influence.f  Unhappily  for  his 
Lordship, .  bis  premises  very  seldom  support  bis  conclu* 
mi. 

Never  was  attempt  more  unfortunate  than  that  of  the 
iefutation,  to  explode  the  evangelical  tenets  respecting 
Rgeiieration.  IMiis  term,  as  used  by  modern  Calvinists, 
ipifies  that  change,  eflected  in  the  mind  by  the  spirit 
■  God,  that  leads  a  man  to  open  his  eyes  on  the  spiritual 
•orld,  to  place  his  affections  on  proper  objects,  and  to 
•j«nd  his  days  in  the  exercise  of  piety  and  viitue  ;  and 
•hich,  of  course,  is  necessary  for  all  in  whom  it  has  not 
^  produced.  This  view  of  the  matter,  his  lordship 
is  absurd  ;  stiffly  maintaining,  that  regeneration  is 
^  same  as  baptism,  and  that  those  who  are  baptised  are 
**tcnerated  :  regeneration  in  scripture,  it  should  seem,  being 
•Idy  and  exclusively  applied  to  the  one  immediate  effect 
^  wplisin.  The  Rcmarker,  however,  who  appears  to  be 
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better  .vtJisfAl  in  .scripture  tliau  bis  Lordsliip,  and  cii>j>|oyj  ^ 
severer  logic,  tinds,tbai  pi  rsuus  may  be  baptized  witlioui biino 
regenerated,  as  Simon  Magus,  lor  instance,  and  on  theoUi^ 
baud  regenerated  wiibout  being  baptized,  as  iLom.*  persons  wU 
seem  endowed  with  laiili  and  penitence  belure  iLev  hubinn 
to  that  rite  :  Utat  regeneration  is  not  baptism,  nor  any  thisit 
that  uniformly  attends  it :  and  that  it  is  asciibed  to  tla;  aili 
of  God  not  td  man,  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  of  devotiutt 
and  charity,  and  is  indispensable  to  all,  as  well  those  abu 
bave«  as  those  who  have  not  been  baptized,  if  they  are  uoi 
adeted  with  the  doctrines,  imr  obedient  to  the  precepts  ui 
scripture. 

With  regard  to  justification,  so  far  as  the  bishop  u  coo* 
sistent  witli  himself,  he  agrees  witli  the  evangelical  teacben, 
except  that,  while  be  asserts  we  enter  into  a  slate  of  juai. 
ficaiioii  by  faith  alone*,  lie  ascribes  to  good  works  a  real 
elhciency  in  preserving  us  in  that  state.  This  distinciioo, 

.  which  he  thinks  of  iuiinense  importance,  he  maintain^  by 
observing  that,  a  barren  faith  is  useless,  and  that  many 
directions  are  given  to  those  who  are  justified,  in  order  to 
their  final  salvation.  To  obviate  this,  and  set  aside  the  Bisbop* 
distinction,  Mr.  Scott  remarks  that  it  is  by  faith,  notbarreo 
and  alone,  but  attended  witli  repentance,  and  productive 
of  good  works,  if  any  credit  is  due  to  scripture,  that  m 
botli  enter  and  continue  in  a  state  of  favour  and  acccptauce 
with  God  ;  there  being  only  one  passage,  in  wliicli  justificatioo 
is  at  all  connecUHi  with  good  works*. 

All  the  evangelical  teachers  reject  the  notion  of  reprobation, 
as  held  by  Calvin  and  bis  earlier  followers ;  and  those  of 
the  church,  in  particular,  consider  redemption  as  a  geoenl 
benefit,  from  which  none  are  excluded,  except  by  persevering 
wickedness  and  infidelity.  It  is  but  a  small  part,  therofore. 
of  the  tedious  and  arid  chapter  of  the  Refutation,  on  election 
and  reprobation,  that  relates  to  the  modern  Calvinists,  atxi 
umch  liMis  of  it,  that  assumes  the  form  of  objections  totbek 
tenet,  that  God  determined,  before  the  foundation  of  tbf 
world,  to  ileliver  from  wrath  and  damnation,  those  wiwtt 
he  hath  chosen  in  Christ,  out  of  mankind,  and  to  bring 
them  by  C'brist  to  everlasting  salvation,  as  vessels  made  to 
honour.”t  Election,  his  lordship  indeed  says,  involves  re¬ 
probation.  Jt  is  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God,  wbicb 
leads  liiiii  to  make  piovision  equally  for  all  his  crcaturei, 
to  suppose  that  be  has  taken  more  effectual  measures  to  secure 
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,je  tinal  happiness  of  one  than  of  anolher:  aiul  the  terms 
flection  anti  predestination,  as  they  are,  \\\  tlie  New  Testament, 
ipplied  only  to  collective  bodies,  cannot  ho.  interpreted  of 
purposes  respecting  the  salvation  of  individuals.  To  obviate 
Jip  first  of  these  objections,  Mr.  Scott  alledges  that  electiott 
ind  reprobation  have  not  a  necessary  connexion  with  each 
other.  As  for  the  second,  it  is  contrary  to  universal  expe¬ 
rience;  since  wc  find  the  gifts  of  God  bestowed  upon  different 
individuals  in  very  different  proportions.  The  third  proceeds 
apon  a  mistake :  for  no  nations  or  collective  bodies,  in 
primitive  times,  made  profession  of  Christianity ;  so  that 
the  terms  election  and  predestinaiion,  when  applied  to 
Christians,  must  be  understood  of  individuals.  Klection, 
whenever  it  is  used  in  reference  to  them,  is  always  in  connexion 
with  the  things  that  accompany  salvation.  'Vriie  Christians 
ife,  in  respect  of  other  persons,  the  antitype  of  the  Jew's,  in 
«s|)e(!t  of  the  other  nations.* 

Ik’sides  the  objections  to  the  evangelical  tenets  that  the 
Bishop  has  drawn  fioin  scripture,  he  has  also  attempted  to 
>et  the  formularies  of  the  F.nglish,  and  the  fathers  of  the 
priiuitive  church,  iu  array  against  them.  As  to  the  latter 
Miboriiics  they  arc  not  infallible.  Their  opinions  can  gt> 
10  further  towards  settling  the  points  in  dispute,  than  those 
flf  Dr.  1  ornline  ;  since,  except  they  have  the  support  of 
wipturc  and  reason,  tliey  are  void  of  foundation.  Little 
idvantage  can  be  expected  from  auxiliaries,  who  endeavour 
to  destroy  each  other,  and  as  well  militate  against  the  supreme 
wibority  as  the  hand  that  wields  tliem.f 
The  formularies  of  the  English  church,  are  authority  with 
til  clergymen  ;  and  Mr.  Scott  pays  them  a  becoming  deference. 
Here,  It  must  he  confessed,  the  Remarker  lias  obtained  a  sig- 
advantage  over  the  Bishop.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
^ih  an  example  or  two.  His  Lordship  had  inferred,  that 
because  some  divines  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  first,  who 
oodertook  to  reform  the  articles  of  the  chuich,  wished  to 
fter  the  expression  ^  far  gone  from  original  righteousness,* 
^  the  ninth  article,  into,  ‘  wholly  deprived  of  origin^ 
nj(liteousness,*  the  article  is  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  modern 
fal?in  ists.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  fate  of  this 
JJgument,  the  most  Calvinistic  of  the  clergy,  instead  of  being 
^the  same  mind  with  those  innovators,  arc  perfectly  satisfied 
•uh  the  article  in  its  present  form.  His  lordship  has  invented 
he  calls  a  negative  argument,  to  evince  the  anu-calvitiism 
^he  church  formularies.  In  these  venerable  writings  not 
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an  expression  is  found,  asserting  or  recognizing  my  one 
of  the  iK'Culiar  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  Hence  his  lordship 
conclniles,  irrefragahly,  in  his  own  iudgement,  that  the 
formularies  of  the  church  are  anti-calvinistic.  This  ir- 
gunicnt,  so  pompously  magiiilicd  in  the  refutation,  when 
reduciMl  by  the  Uemarker  to  logical  form,  amounts  to  this, 
that  every  thing  containing  nothing  of  Calviaisni  is  not 
Calvinistic.  I'hcre  i5,  however,  an  infusion  of  the  Calvinistic 
d<)clrine,  of  which  every  part  of  the  public  writings  haves 
remarkable  savour.  After  all,  loo,  the  negative  argument sp- 
pears  to  apj)ly  only  to  tenets  that  most  evangelical  clergymen 
reject.* 

W  e  must  beg  leave  to  make  one  reflection.  The  ants- 
gonisu  ol  the  evangelical  clergymen,  the  orthodox  divines, is 
they  call  themselves,  in  their  sermons  and  writings  make 
a  very  sparing  use  of  the  formularies  of  the  church.  If 
with  these  compositions,  you  compare  the  productions  of 
those  orthodox  persons,  it  is  easy  to  discover  they  arc  ooi  i 
derived  from  the  same  sources,  nor  consist  of  the  nmt  I 
elements.  When  an  extract  is  taken  from  the  articles  or  | 
homilies,  the  orthodox  divines  seem  to  trcmhlc  lest  it  should 
he  misunderstood.  It  is  not  allowed  to  go  abroad  witboui 
a  comment,  softening  down  or  explaining  away  its  meaning, 
or  depriving  it  of  all  sense  and  spirit.  The  evarigclicil 
clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  refer  largely  to  the  authorized 
writings  of  the  church,  and  make  ample  use  of  them. 
spirit  and  complexion  of  their  sermons  arc  so  much  aku> 
to  the  spirit  and  character  of  those  ancient  productiom, 
that  they  readily  incorporate  and  blend  with  each  other. 
From  the  one  to  the  other,  the  transition  is  easy  lod 
natural.  Tlic  clergy  stigmatized  as  Calvinists  have  only  w 
deliver  long  extracts,  or  whole  sermons,  from  the  book  of  liofln- 
lies,  without  comment  or  explanation,  at  once  to  express  ind 
inculcate  their  peculiar  tenets.  Tliis  remarkable  circumunc<» 
of  which  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Refutation,  and  Mr.  Scolti 
Remarks,  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration,  is  a  very  strong prf- 
sumption,  that  the  evangelical  clergy  arc  ‘  true  churchmeti 
The  subject  is  still  far  from  being  exhausted. 
Calvinists  are  not  only  justifled  in  complaining  that  ib^ 
have  been  misrepresented  by  liis  Lordship,  and  able  to 
their  ground  against  his  objections,  but  they  have  a  good 
of  positive  evidence  to  ailedge  in  their  own  behalf.  Fctrfui»j 
hovvever,  of  having  already  trespassed  on  the  patience  w 
readers,  we  shall  for  the  present  detain  them  no  longer.  j 
next  number  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  into  w-i 
consideraiioti.  Dr.  Williams^  “  Defence  w  hich,  in  the  mei^j 
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..jpc,  ne  beg  leave  to  recommcml  to  the  public  attention, 
0  alike  honourable  to  the  worth  and  talents  of  the  writer, 
lodto  the  cause  he  so  ably  and  successfully  viinlicates. 

Art.  IX.  Sermons  on  the  Person  and  OJiee  of  the  Redeemer^  nud  on  fhi 
Fsitk  and  Pructice  of  the  Redeemed.  By  William  Jesse,  A.  M.  8r0. 
pp.  464-.  Price  8/.  Cadell  and  Davies.  1810. 
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1^0  literary  class  can  be  named,  in  which  the  present  acting 
^  persons  have  less  respect  for  tlieir  predecessors,  and,  we 
■ight  say,  for  one  another,  than  in  that  of  sermon  writers. 
They  are  fierfectly  aware  that — without  i^oing  so  far  back  as  the 
poritin  divines,  and  the  learned  and  elo(]uent  churchmen  of 
ibe  Utter  pin  of  the  seventeenth  century — a  prodigious  num¬ 
ber  of  books  of  sermons  iiave  been  published  within  the  life- 
Qiue,  and  the  memory,  of  the  elder  portion  of  readers 
DOW  living.  By  a  glance  over  the  catalogues  of  two  or  throe 
of  the  Loudon  booksellers,  it  migiit  probably  be  seen  that  tbc 
ibelves  of  nearly  a  whole  room,  of  competent  dimensions  for 
uudy,  might  be  tilled  by  the  assemblage  of  volumes  which 
would  be  formed  by  single  copies  of  all  tlie  books  of  sermons 
t’athave  been  published  in  English,  witliin  less  than  a  liuudred 
jnrs  past.  Now  with  what  estimate  do  the  present  numerous 
writers  of  sermons  regard  this  vast  accumulation  of  kindred  per- 
foriDinces  P  It  is  obvious,  that  their  own  multitude  of  volumes 
^not  engage  .so  much  as  they  wish  them  to  do  of  the  public 
potion,  without  an  almost  entire  dismissal,  from  that  atten- 
‘bii,  of  these  preceding  labours.  And  why  are  they  to  be 
ius  consigned  to  neglect  ?  Is  it  deemed  that  books  of  this 
^5  are  necessarily  transitory,  through  some  peculiar  fata* 
*^1  which  destroys  them  without  regard  to  the  qualities  which 
wy  may  possess  or  want ;  and  that  therefore  the  reading  of 
•frnons  will  cease,  if  there  be  not  a  continued  supply  from 
tiitbors  who  are,  of  course,  resigned  to  the  destiny  under 
^ich  thtir  works  also,  in  their  turn,  are  soon  to  perish  ?  Or 
*it,  that  this  great  accumulation  affords  really  so  very  few 
that  deserve  to  live, — so  diminutive  a  portion  of  sound 
^rine  and  good  writing,  that  absolutely  the  relief  of  an  in- 
•pporlable  destitution  of  religious  truth  and  elocpience  is  the 
®kject  of  the  present  very  rapid  issue  of  volumes  of  sermons  ? 

the  works  of  the  very  numerous  former  contributors  to 
^part  of  our  literature,  arc  regarded  as  thus  necessarily  fu- 
or  thus  indigent  of  the  qualities  indispcn.sablc  to  render 
^  instructive  and  impressive,  it  may  be  dihicult  to  find  a 
phmible  rea.son  for  that  eagerness  to  publish  volumes  ot  ser- 
manifest  of  late  years.  And  even  then,  it  will  remain 
what  wonderful,  Jiow  so  very  many  persons  have  been  treed 
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iVom  all  doubt  as  to  their  own  competency  to  carry  on  ihf 
cou!*se  of  this  written  insiruciion,  in  the  best  and  ablest  man. 
nor  of  those  who  have  had  their  day,  or  to  furtlisli  such  rta, 
sonpig  and  elovjuence,  as  those  w  lio  have  had  their  day  art 
to  suiK  into  oblivion  for  having  failed  to  exhibit.  Some  of 
the>e  writer'*  have  such  an  estiinatc  of  themselves,  and  their 
predecessors,  nnd  even  their  coiuemporaries,  in  the  same  de. 
pnrtment,  that  they  will  confess  they  have  not  taken  alt  Ua* 
pains  thev  might  to  perfect  their  compositions.  They  could  not 
in  conscience  stay  to  do  it,  so  atVected  were  they  at  the  vie* 
of  the  afflictive  piihlic  want  of  sncli  a  book  as  theirs.  The 
community  liad  among  them  only  some  few  millions  of  ?o-  i 
Inmes  of  serious  sermons,  and  were  constantly  receiving  only  | 
a  few  thousands  more  each  inomh  ;  and  therefore  who  could  be 
sure  that  souls  might  not  “  perish  for  lack”  of  the  means  of 
“  knowledge,”  if  these  latest  sermon  writers  delayed  the  pnb* 
iicution  of  their  books,  in  order  to  labour  them  to  the  greitM 
attainable  fitness  for  conveying  instruction  ? 

'rbe  author  of  the  present  volume  has  not  offended  in  the 
way  of  violent  haste  ironi  the  pulpit  to  the  printing  office,  for 
these  sermons  arc  a  selection  trom  those  which  ‘  he  has  befn 
in  the  habit  of  writing  and  preaching  to  his  parishioners  dn- 
ring  i-'e  last  twenty  years — but  we  question  whether  the  cue 
will  he  ton  id  in  every  point  so  unexceptioiiable, 

•  He  wishes  the  reader  to  understand  and  remember,  that  these  Ser¬ 
mons  wcic  not  w'littcn  with  any  design  to  publish  them;  and,  tbattho 
arc  picsented  to  him  as  thry  were  delivered  from  the  pulpit.  If,  as  com¬ 
positions,  they  are  not  below  what  any  one  may  expect  to  hear  in  a  cow- 
try  church,  ami  in  a  mixed  congregation  of  people  of  various  ranks,  k 
may  not  be  thought  presumption  in  him  to  hope  that  these  Sermoos  fluy 
be  more  UNcful  to  the  generality  of  readers,' than  compositions  intended  fjr 
the  ciitical  eye  of  the  learned.’  p.  xvi. 


This  sounds  like  the  language  of  apology,  and,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  of  humility;  but  wiiat  does  it  virtually  say?  It  s»p 
that,  while  there  are  before  the  public,  partly  in  the  form  of 
Kerinons,aiid  partly  of  treatises,  an  immense  number  of  tbcol^ 
gical  books,  of  which  number  a  proportion,  comprizing,  w 
point  of  quantity,  more  than  most  men  will  ever  have  tim:U> 
rCttd,  are  of  excellent  tendenev,  and  were  matured  with  deli¬ 
berate  study,  by  able  men,  who  made  a  patient  and  earnest 
exertion  to  display  the  subjecls  with  the  utmost  possible  dev- 
ness  and  force— it  siiys  that  Mr.  Jesse,  quite  aware  of  allthia 
thinks  there  is  nothing  like  arioguncc  in  calling  on  readeriw 
employ  a  share  of  ilie  time  due  to  buc  li  works,  in 
a  volume  of  such  sermons  as  lie  is  in  the  habit  of  preparing  wt 
tlie  weekly  services  of  his  parish  ; — strict  care  being  taken 
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bfingbceii  intended  only  for  this  use,  they  do  not  undergo 
lay  improvement  when  selected  for  a  higher. 

Nor  is  this  all.  He  thinks  that  printed  instructions,  brought 
out  in  this  manner,  may  even  be  ‘  more  useful  to  the  generality 
of  readers*  than  compositions  intended  for  learned  and  critical 
oocs; — not  meaning,  we  presume,  more  useful  than  they 
foold  have  been  if  they  hau  contained  direct  matters  of  learn* 
iag  and  criticism  ;  that  is  too  Hatly  evident  to  he  worth  saying ; 
bot  rno^*  useful  to  them  than  they  would  have  been  if  the^e- 
yroltenmtr  of  the  composition  had  been  intended  to  satisfy 
the ‘critical  e}e.’— Hero  we  shall  he  allowed  to  ask,  xvhat  is  it 
ihitthe  ‘  critical  eye  of  the  loaned*  demands  in  a  theological 
composition,  when  direct  h^arning  and  criticism  arc  out  ol  the 
qufsiion  ?  VV'^hat  is  it,  but  a  definite*  general  sUtement  of  the 
uiijgcct?  What,  but  a  bicid  natural  order  in  the  series  of  ex- 
phmationi?  What,  out  perfect  conception  in  each  of  the 
iboughts,  and  clear  expression  in  each  of  the  sentences,  toge- 
ibcT  with  such  a  connexion  in  the  succession  of  thoughts  and 
<nicnces,  as  to  n»ake  them  all  intelligibly  and  forcibly  lead  to 
the  intended  point  ?  And  are  not  these  properties  of  a  compo¬ 
sition  which  tne  critical  reailer  requiresy  the  very  things  which 
ibe  ‘ generality  of  readers*  need?  Is  it  not  the  nrst object,  and 
imost  dilHcult  one,  to  give  those  readers  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  subject  ?  And  the  wav  to  do  this  is,  to  treat  it  in  such  a 
node  of  composition  as  a  truly  ‘  critical  eye’  would  perceive  to 
lave  the  primary  qualities  of  good  composition. — We  have 
net  with  not  a  few  occasions  of  indulging  some  degree  of  won- 
fcrtt  a  notion,  that  less  careful  labour  is  iieccNsary  in  writing, 
n  proportion  as  the  expecteil  readers  are  less  disciplined  by 
'®*niing  and  criticism  !  As  if  their  not  having  been  accustomed 
toiccurate  tliinking,  rendered  tiiem  just  so  much  the  more  ca¬ 
pable  of  deri  ving  clear  ideas  from  negligent  writing. 

On  the  whole  of  this  matter,  we  think  it  is  not  easy,  in  the 
P^*nt  circumstances  of  litt  rature,  to  be  guilty  of  an  excess,  in 
during  that  presuni[)tuous  contempt  of  higher  examples, 
^tiow  valuation  of  people’s  time,  and  tliat  indifference,  in 
P^at  least,  to  the  purpose  professed, — their  instruction,— 
•Ijichare  manifested  iu  coming  on  the  public  with  composi- 
cxecuteil  in  a  hasTv  and  imperfect  manner,  and  accom- 
pwied  by  an  avowal,  in  effect,  that  the  instruction  of  the  read- 
was  not  deemed  an  object  to  make  it  worth  while  to  attempt 
^iniprovcment  in  those  compositions.  It  is  really  quite  timo 
^t«ie  writers  of  sermons  to  be  ailmonisbed,  that  when  they 
•'^resolving  on  publication,  they  should  condescend  to  admit 
^1*  a  sense  of  the  extent  of  itieir  duty,  as  would  be  impressed 
^reflecting  a  few  moments,  whato/Atr  sermons  in  the  language 
^persons  to  be  instructed  might  be  reading,  during  the  time 
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arc  i  \['^  oi*  »!  lo  employ  iti  rcuilini;  the  volumes  uowiobe 
presented  to  tluMTi  :  and  we  cannot  think  a  very  lenient  W 
*;uage*  i^  dm*  to  writers  who  have  neve^r  inade  tliis  reflection  or 
have  e\  idctttlv  disdained  to  profit  hv  it.  * 

The  tinusnal  length  of  tlic  preface  to  this  volume  seemed  to 
ifitlmatc  that  there  must  be  somcthiiijr  peculiar,  ami  requiring 
preparatory  explanation,  in  the  design. or  execution ;  and 
presumed  that  an  attentive  perusal  of  it  would  qualify  us  to  go 
foru  Jird.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  iu  more  than  one 
attentive  reading,  we  failed  to  reach  the  meaning.  It  U  » 
most  confused  attempt  to  distinguish  hetwceii  ‘  esseniUl 
truths’  and  ‘  subordinate  trutlis,’  in  the  Christian  religion,  tnd 
to  instruct  contemporary  preachers  to?  dwell  much  more,tlun 
it  is  believed  they  do,  on  the  former  class.  Tliese  ‘  esseuiul 
truths’ arc  limited,  in  some  undefined  or  ilUdelincd*  way,  to 
‘  the  doctrines  concerning  the  Person  and  Office  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer,’  those  doctrines  being,  as  far  as  we  arc  enabled  to  con¬ 
jecture,  so  understood  as  to  exedude,  and  consign  to  the  subor¬ 
dinate  class,  the  greatest  nun. her  of  the  truths  declared  in  the 
scriptures; — so  understood  as  to  exclude  doctrines  which  must 
consti*ute  much  of  the  practical  meaning  of  the  term  oficc^n  | 
applied  to  the  Messiah.  For  instance,  the  doctrine  ofjustifia-  | 
tion  by  faith  is  specified  as  not  being  one  of  the  ‘  csscnliil 
truths;’  and  wc  find  in  the  ‘  subordinate’  class  the  doctrine  of 
‘  that  great  defect  in  onr  common  nature,  as  destitute  of  the 
spirit  of  holiness,  and  prone  in  all  its  tendencies  to  earthly 
things,’  and  of  ‘  onr  utter  insufficiency,  without  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  jesus  Christ,  to  will  and  do  any  thing  wliich  is  spiri¬ 
tually  good.’  And  though  such  ‘  subordinate  truths’ are  al. 
lowed  to  have  their  importance,  it’is  represented  that  what  u 
essentially  the  gospel  may  be  eirectnally  apprehended  without 
them. 

*  He  that  rightly  apprehends  the  personal  character  and  office  of  the 
Redeemer,  may  be  wise  unto  salvation,  though  he  be  ignorant  of  eiery 
thing  else ;  or,  though  he  know  little  or  notliiog  distinctly  of  the  lubor* 
dinatc  Uuths,  or  misukes  their  meaning.'  p.  vi. 

As  if  the  office  of  the  Redeemer  w(  re  something  substantive  tod 
absolute,  instetid  of  a  relation  which  he  has  assumed  to  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  the  nature  and  effect  of  w’hicli  relation  are  defined 
or  explained  by  a  combination  of  those  doctrines  which  wouW 
here  be  denominated  subordinate. — It  is  very*  much  at  hazaroi 
however,  that  wc  make  any  attempt  at  stating,  the  import  of 
this  long  preface. 

The  reader  will  be  freed  in  a  good  measure  from  this  diffi¬ 
culty  of  understanding,  when  he  advances  into  the  senaow 
themselves, — which  are  on  the  following  subjects.  The  Anti* 
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-jity.  Importance,  and  Trulli  of  the  Doctrine  of  Salvation — 
liiah’s  Prophecy  of  the  Saviour’s  Adveuu — the  Birth  of  Jesus 
Christ — Calling  his  name  Jesus — the  Humility  of  Christ — 
Christ  our  great  Higli  Priest — the  scriptural  Doctrine  of  Re- 
Option — a  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  the  Doctrine  of  both 
the  Test  a  men  Is — the  Resurrection  of  Christ  and  ours  equally 
certain — our  Saviour’s  Ascension  into  Heaven — preaching 
Christ  crucified — the  unchangeable  Friend — the  Author  of 
fiernal  Salvation  to  them  that  obey  him — jhe  true  Vine — the 
Divine  Mercy,  and  the  Christian  Temper  and  Conduct — 
Christian  Practice — Christian  Charity — doing  tl>j  Will  of  God 
—the  Gospel  hid  to  them  that  arc  lost. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that,  though  there  is  not  much  speciality 
in  the  subjects,  tlioy  are  chiefly  of  one  general  character  ;  and 
the  selection  of  the  sermons,  we  arc  informed,  was  determined 
by  the  subjects  *  and  not  at  all  by  any  conceit  of  excellence  in 
their  composition.’  Though  there  is  a  slight  peculiarity  in  the 
author’s  view  of  Cl»ristiauity,  these  subjects  are  presented, 
subMantially,  in  the  same  light  as  in  the  ordinary  ministrations 
of  evangelical  preachers.  'I'he  doctrines  are  not  stated  with 
any  remarkable  precision,  nor  maintained  with  any  steady  pro¬ 
cess  of  argument.  The  composition  is  indeed,  for  the  most 
part,  quite  loose  and  immcthodicai ;  a  succession  of  thoughts 
connected  or  not  connected,  as  the  case  may  happen — easily 
occurring  to  a  mind  not  accustomed  to  any  severity  of  intel¬ 
lectual  discipline — and  hastily  thrown  on  paper  just  as  they  oc¬ 
curred.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are  perfectly  common¬ 
place.  Here  and  there  they  carry  a  degree  of  point  and  discri¬ 
mination.  A  few  of  them  are  considerably  raised  and  bold  :  and 
now  and  then  they  arc  extravagant,  from  carelessness  or  from 
lystem.  Of  this  last  description  wc  have  noticed  several  in¬ 
stances  besides  these  two.  *  He’  (the  Mediator)  ‘  must  he  able 
to  do,  what  seems  to  require  a  greater  exertion  of  almighty 
power,  than  the  production  of  matter  and  of  intelligent  exist¬ 
ences;  he  must  secure  the  glory  of  the  divine  perfeciiofis,  in 
*  dispensation  of  mercy  and  grace  towards  guilty  and  depraved 

creatures.’  (p.  60.)  * - the  eternal  salvation  of  millions,  anti 

pf  milliojis  of  viillions^  of  fallen  creatures,’  ike.  &c.  (p.  39.)  It 
w  needless  to  say  tliat  this  is  a  number  vastly  exceeding,  in  all 
probability,  the  whole  assembly  of  the  last  day.  And  as  to  the 
former  passage,  it  seems  very  unthinking  to  represent  any  ef- 
fort  or  jiroof  of  power  as  greater  than  the  creation  of  something 
of  nothing. — The  whole  strain  of  the  sermons  indicates, 
rethink,  much  genuine  piety  and  zeal,  great  familiarity  with 
scriptures,  (quoted,  however,  too  uiuch  in  masses,)  and  very 
^Ulc  |>ersoiial  ostentation.  The  cxiiortations  arc  serious 
^d  earnest,  and  the  whole  language  runs  on  in  a  free 
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inartiticial  manner.  Our  great  complaint  is,  that  there  is  bui 
little  accurate,  sterling,  useful  thinking  ;  but  little  to  make  nn* 
reader  ft  el  that  he  better  comprehends  any  pur^  of  religiou, 
Tliere  is  also  a  great  sameness  of  sentiment  through  the  vo¬ 
lume.  And  this  is  a  natural  consetjuence  of  tliat  peculiarity  we 
have  alluded  to,  in  the  mode  in  which  he  contemplates  revealed 
irntli,  and  zealously  insists  that  every  Christian  instructor 
should  apprehend  and  display  it-  I’he  peculiarity  consists  in 
a  frequent  express  repetition,  and  a  habitual  sytematical  ob¬ 
servance,  of  a  principle  formed  on  a  strained  inference  from 
the  apostle’s  determination,  expressed  to  the  Corinthians  ‘not 
to  know  any  thing  among  them,  save  Jesus  Christ,  ami  him 
crucified.’ — It  may  he  presumed  that  all  enlighten!^  and  de¬ 
vout  readers  of  the  Bible,  must  clearly  perceive  the  grand  pre- 
eminence  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Mediator  among  the  doctrines 
of  that  revelation  ;  must  perceive  that  this  great  truth,  or  ra¬ 
ther  combination  of  truths,  (for  it  comprizes  in  its  very  es¬ 
sence  several  truths  in  detail)  throws  a  peculiar  light  over  the 
whole  system  of  moral  and  religious  trutiis,  and  places  them  all 
ill  a  certain  relation  to  itself;  and  tliat  therefore  a  Cbristian 
speculator  must  contemplate  them,  reason  on  them,  and  incul* 
cate  them,  in  that  light  and  that  relation,  from  a  conviction 
that  otherwise  his  view  of  them  will  be  incomplete  or  decep¬ 
tive.  But  what  Mr.  Jesse  insists  on,  is  something  dilferent  from 
this.  Nothing,  to  be  sure,  could  well  be  stated  with  less  pre¬ 
cision  tiiaii  his  view  of  the  subject,  though  it  is  so  often  rc- 
verU'd  to;  and  we  cannot  hope  to  make  it  intelligible  by  ta)- 
ing — that  his  principle  is,  that  all  religious  and  moral  truth, it 
least  all  that  a  Christian  can  cousistently  regard  or  teach,  is  in 
some  manner  formally  contained  in,*  and  absolutely  of  a  piece 
will),  the  doctrine  of  a  snUering  Saviour ;  insomuch  that  no 
point  of  morals  and  religion  can  w  ith  propriety  be  argued  or 
enforced,  oiber wise  than  as  a  constituent  part  of  this  compre¬ 
hensive  doctrine.  W’hatever  may  be  the  precise  nature  md 
extent  of  the  principle,  it  aims  to  assert  somelhing  much  more 
than  that  the  doctrine  on  all  moral  and  theological  subjects 
should  be  so  taught,  as  to  be  strictly  in  coincidence  with  the  chief 
points  in  the  theory  of  the  incdiatorship  of  Christ,  wash) 
Ibrm  consistent  adjuncts  to  that  theory,  and  compose,  together 
with  it,  and  in  conformity  to  it,  one  wide  and  complicated,  but 
harmonious  system.  It  is  obvious,  even  to  Mr.  Jesse,  that  all 
the  vast^issemhlage  of  important  propositions  which  constitute 
the  grand  whole  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  cannot  be 
cal  with  those  distinct  propositions,  which  enounce  specinwj 
the  mediatorship  of  Christ,  or  the  several  parts  or  views  of  w»t 
mcdlutoiship ;  but  he  will  have  all  those  numerous  propositiow 
so  consubsiaiUinl  (if  we  may  so  express  it)  with  these  purlictil^f 
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and  comparatively  few  propositions,  that  all  the  diversified 
iniibs  ihvy  express,  or  seem  to  express,  shall  be  but  niodihca- 
uons  or  parts  of  the  doctrine  enounced  in  these  propositions 
retpectin^  the  mediatorsiiip.  Or,  at  lust,  all  the  truths  that  are 
Ht  h)r  Christian  use  must  so  be  consnbstantial  with  that  doc- 
ifine;  and  thus  all  riglit  statement  of  religious  and  moral 
truth  will  strictly  be,  in  substance,  preaching  Christ  *  cruci¬ 
fied.’ — We  are  awjirc  that  these  lines  of  ours  vvill  appear  ex¬ 
tremely  obscure,  though  we  may  think  them  sun-beams  of 
light  and  precision  compared  with  those  of  our  author.  If 
they  do  not  convey  something  like  his  doctrine,  (we  really  can¬ 
not  be  certain  of  the  identity)  we  wish  that  cither  it  had  been 
better  explained,  or  all  printed  enlargement  on  it  forborne. 

TheertVet  of  such  a  principle,  in  its  practical  observance  in 
iciching  religion,  will  be,  either  the  exclusion  from  notice  of  a 
[[Teat  nnmher  of  important  truths  and  moral  maxims  held  forth 
in  the  comprehensive  instructions  of  the  Bible,  and  drdncd^lc 
irom  just  reasoning  on  its  declarations;  or  a  most  lahorioiis 
systematic  endeavour — not  to  exhibit  all  the  truths  in  harmony, 
00  the  grand  basis  of  the  mediatorial  economy,  but— to  force 
them  all  into  one  form,  of  course  to  constrain  some  of  them  to 
seem  to  be  diderent  truths  from  what  they  really  are — if  there 
be  not  too  much  absurdity  in  such  an  expression.  In  either  of 
these  ways,  the  system  of  religion  and  morals  will  be  rendered 
swiy  narrower  than  the  Bible,  and  presented  to  inquiring 
minas  in  a  form,  which  they  must  abjure  their  most  established 
rules  of  right  thinking  in  order  even  to  understand. 

What  we  have  tried  to  describe  as  the  characteristic  peculi- 
*nty  of  these  sermons,  appears  in  so  many  passages,  scat¬ 
tered  ilirough  the  volume,  is  so  incompletely  expre>sed  in  any 
of  them,  and  is  complicated  every  where  with  so  much 
is  perfectly  true  and  common,  that  we  could  not,  without 
^great  deal  of  room  and  trouble,  give  the  quotations  requi- 
«te  to  exemplify  that  peculiarity. 

W"e  would  very  willingly  extend  this  article,  if  many  words 


it  is  very  useful  to  preach,  though  it  be  by  no  muans  ne* 
to  print. 


'oi.  vin. 
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Art.  X.  j1  AVfy  j^nalyih  of  Chronology ;  in  which  an  Attempt  it  nu^ 
to  explain  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Priinitive  Nations  of  tlie 
World,  and  the  Prophecies  relating  to  them,  on  Principles  tending  to 
remove  the  Imperfection  and  Discordance  of  preceding  Systems,  hf 
the  Rev.  William  Hales,  D.  D.  &c.  Vol.  II.  In  two  Parts,  4to. 
pp.  1440.  Rivingtons,  1811. 

(Concluded  from  p,  208.^ 

learned  author’s  illustrations  of  the  criticism  and  theo¬ 
logy  of  the  book  of  Job  conclude  his  2nd  period,  which 
embraces  the  events  of  sacicd  history  from  the  deluge  to  the 
birth  of  Abraham.  The  5d  period  is  from  the  birth  of  Abn- 
ham  to  the  entering  of  the  Israelites  into  Can.aan;  545  yeir?. 
Period  4th,  to  tlie  establishment  of  the  regal  state  in  the  per- 
son  ol  Saul;  498  years.  Period  5th,  to  the  revolt  of  the  ten 
tribes;  120  years.  Period  4th,  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  hv 
Nehuchadnezzar ;  104  years.  Period  7th,  to  the  reform  1^ 
Nehemiah  ;  166  years.  Period  8lh,  to  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist;  415  years.  Period  9th,  to  the  destruction  of  Jerosa- 
1cm  hy  the  Uomaus  ;  79  years.  Period  10th,  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church,  as  correspondent  with  prophecy,  down  to 
the  present  era  ;  and  from  the  time  in  which  we  live,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  H.’s  opinions  on  the  predictions  of  Daniel  and  St. 
John,  to  the  end  of  the  sufferings  and  militant  state  of  the 
church;  which  he  calculates  will  be  1880.  Then  is  to  folio# 
the  Milennial  state,  which  our  author  extends  to  a  thousand 
generations ;  and  in  which  he  zealously  maintains,  not  only 
that  genuine  Christianity  shall  universally  prevail  in  purity  oi 
knowledge  and  practice,  l)ut  that  (as  many  ancients,  and  some 
moderns  have  thought)  Christ  shall,*iu  his  visible  human  na¬ 
ture,  reign  on  earth.  We  shall  have  an  opportunity  in  the  se¬ 
quel  of  offering  some  remarks  on  this  topic. 

A  leading  object  of  the  work  is,  to  interpret  the  prophecies 
relating  to  the  person  and  mediation  of  the  Messiah.  The 
attention  paid  to  this  point  is  laudable,  and  the  results  are 
often  interesting  and  satisfactory,  but  too  frequently  other¬ 
wise.  W  hile  critical  disquisitions  in  support  of*  the  learned 
Doctor’s  views  are,  in  many  instances,  of  little  importance, 
drawn  out  to  a  tiresome  length,  in  other  instances,  where  real 
difficulties  exist,  and  serious  objections  have  been  raised  by  the 
disciples  of  the  Grotian  and  the  modern  German  school,  we 
are  not  furnished  with  a  single  notice  of  such  difficiilti^  n^ 
with  any  criticism  which  might  virtually \m^\y  a  solution  oc 
them.  It  is  remarkable  that,  though  the  author  ably  iH^*" 
trales  the  prediction  concerning  the  son  of  David  in  3 
▼ii.  1 — 16*  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  19th  verse,  which  fnf* 
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nisbes  a  clear  and  forcible  argument  in  favour  of  liis  interpre- 
uiion  of  the  preceding  verses. — And  yet  this  is  a  small 
ihing  in  thy  sight,  ()  Lord  Jehovah  !  Thou  speakest  with  re- 
to  the  family  of  thy  servant  even  to  a  long  futurity  :  and 
this  is  the  law  of  THE  Man  [o^hh,  the  Adam,i.  c.  tne  new 
federal  chief ;  1  Cor.  xv.  45.]  O  Lord  Jehovah.”  We  still 
more  regret  the  absence  of  any  notice  of  the  prophetic  “  last 
words  oi  David,”  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  which  Dr.  Kennicott  has  so 
aihfaciorily  restored  and  illustrated.* 

Dr.  H.  takes  high  ground  in  uniformly  rendering  the  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  expression  in  the  Old  Testament,  “  the 
word  of  Jehovah,”  by  the  Oracle  oJ  the  Lord  ;  and  applying 
it  to  the  personal  and  eternal  Logos.  We  wish  he  had  brought 
together  his  reasons  in  a  condensed  form,  so  tis  to  have  satisfied 
as  of  the  propriety  of  this  canon  of  criticism,  before  its  ap¬ 
plication  vvas  regularly  assumed.  The  following  passage  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  such  evidence  that  we  have  found,  except 
ooein  Vol.  L  p.  317,  which  is  rather  a  statement,  than  a  proof, 
of  the  position. 

*It  [1  Kings  xix.  9.]  demonstrates  the  personality  of  the  Oracle  or 
rsE  Lord,  who  seems  to  have  appeared  in  a  human  form  at  first  to 
and  afterwards  in  glory ;  and  also  the  propriety  of  rendering 
Daiak  I  ahoh,  not  **  the  word  of  the  Lord,”  as  in  the  English  Bible, 
which  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  written  word,  but  the  Oracle 
Of  the  Lord,  as  expressly  rendered  by  St.  Paul  in  this  place, 

the  Or  ACLt,  Rom.  xi.  4.  whom  he  elsewhere  calls  the  Spkaksk, 
Ia*x;.,  Heb.  xii.  25.  because  rA  tou  **  he  speaketh  the 
onclcs  of  God,”  John  iii.  34.  And  so  should  the  synonymous  terms, 
•^4,  John  i.  1.  &c.  ^  r$ZiitoZ,  Rev.  xix.  11.  &c.  Heb. 

tLS.  (taken  from  the  usual  renderings  of  Dabar  Iahoh  throughout  the 
Septuagint  version)  be  translated  the  Oraclri&c.*  p.  426. 

Dr.  H.  seems  not  to  have  considered  that  like  all 

ttrbal  substantives  of  the  same  derivation,  (from  the  preter- 
ptrfect  passive]  must  have  a  passive  signiheation,  and  cannot 
W  applied  to  an  agent  without  violating  the  analogy  of  lan- 
page.  This  support  of  his  position  seems,  therefore,  to  fail ; 
and,  if  we  had  other  and  sufficient  evidence  of  the  position 
we  should  still  object  to  the  using  of  the  term  Oracle  for 
I  ^purpose  of  Dr.  H.  It  denotes  the  matter  delivered  as  a  di- 
I  message,  or  the  place  in  which  it  is  delivered  ;  but  it  can- 
!  ^  properly  signify  the  speaker. 

i  ^r.  Hales  is  singular,  and,  we  fear,  unfortunate  in  rendering 
i  (Adonai)  ‘‘the  Reoen r,” . as  he  uniformly  does.  He 
•*fcr8,  indeed,  to  one  of  his  former  works,  in  which,  he  says, 

*^idethe  passage  at  length  in  Eclectic  Rev.  Vol.  IT.  Part  I.  p.  11K. 

2  M  2 
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lie  has  ^  shewn  tlic  propriety’  of  this  translation  ;  hut  this  \$ 
not  dealinu:  handsomely  with  the  purchasers  of  these  heavy 
quarto  volumes,  of  whom  few  can  be  presumed  to  be  in  |)0|. 
session  ot  the  Dissertations  referred  to. 

He  concurs  with  some,  of  the  .nncipnls  in  considering  the 
Oreninij  wlio  sustained  Pilijah  when  he  concealed  himself  from 
the  w  rath  of  the  impious  Ahah,  as  beinj;  the  natives  of  the 
country,  and  not  “  rav(*ns,”  according  to  the  general  supposi. 
tion.  We  have  no  objection  to  this  ploss,  on  the  principle 
plcadi'd  hy  Dr.  H.  {nec  Dttts  inlersit;  &c.) ;  but  it  would  have 
hrttn  satisfactory  if  he  had  answered  the  arguments  of  the  sagi. 
cions  Bochart,  in  defence  of  the  common  interpretation. 

We  are  gratified  with  the  observations  of  our  author  on  the 
his’ory  of  Cyrus  the  great,  confirming  the  reasonings  of  oar 
learned  countryman,  Hutchinsfin,  in  support  of  the  credibility 
of  the  leading  facts  in  the  Cyropjpdia,  and  the  improbability 
of  the  narrative  given  hy  Herodotus.  At  the  same  time  wc 
must  remark,  that  this  circumstance  ought  not  to  be  turned  to 
the  account  of^ihose  vvho  have  charged  the  father  ^of  histor)- 
with  malignity  and  designed  falsehood.  He  lived  too  neartiie 
period  of  the  Persian  war  to  gain  information  unaltered  by 
Grecian  animosity.  But  Xenophon’s  opportunities,  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  were  in  the  highest  degree  favour¬ 
able  to  the  collection  of  accurate  materials. 

In  his  illu'itraiion  of  the  prophecy  of  Haggai,  ch.  ii.  6—1 
Dr.  II.  justly  reproves  the  modern  and  disgraceful  facility  of 
relinquishiuix  important  interpretations  of  passages,  however 
well  supported,  in  favour  of  some  novel  gloss  of  far  Icsscvi- 
lienee,  hut  tasliionable,  because  it  is  ciUi'Cvangelical, 
cause  it  yields  a  sense  perfectly  nugatory  to  any  purpose 
of  doctrine  or  religious  practice.  On  an  instance  of  thiskiiHi 
in  Archbisliop  Ncwcomc’s  Minor  Prophets,  oiir  learned  author 
ob  .serves : 

*  There  scemi  to  be  an  alarming  propensity  in  some  modern  expoMW 
of  scripture,  to  relinquish  evidence  the  most  tenable,  on  the  first  suspicloo 
of  its  authenticity ;  either  through  iruloUnce,  because  they  will  not  seirch 
the  scriptures  thoroughly  ;  or  through  an  affectation  of  candour,  and  frcf- 
dom  from  preiudicc.  Such  woak  .and  injudicious  concessions  from  the 
fricrkls  of  religion,  are  more  injurious  and  mischievous  than  the  open 
tacks  of  its  enraiies ;  the  pestilence^  that  walketh  in  darkness  is  more  for* 
midable  than  the  arrow  that  flieth  in  the  noon  day.*  p,  516. 


'Po  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  new  TEj>rAMENT,  | 
Dr.  H.  has  paid  disiingnishecl  attention.  His  observation  i 
are  often  jiulicious  and  nsi'ful ;  but  sometimes  they  disappouit  | 
us  by  the  omission  of  subjects  reasonably  to  he  expected,  I 
too  generally  they  tire  hy  their  prolixity. 
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In  treating  on  the  origin  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  he  sup¬ 
ports  the  opinion  of  Griesbnch  anil  I'ownson,  that  Mark  com¬ 
piled  his  gospel  from  those  of  Matthew  anil  Luke,  *  with  the 
fiception  of  about  four-anil-twent y  versos,  which  contain  facts 
not  recorded  by  either  of  his  pn*decessors,  but  illustrative  of 
the  general  subject.’  p.  6(>7.  With  the  utmost  respect  for 
names  of  such  authority,  wc  fear  that  the  requisites  of  the 
oseare  not  answered  by  this  hypothesis,  though  it  is  less  ob- 
iectionalilc  than  the  unsatisfactory  and  too  complex  one  of 
Professor  Marsh.  It  is  not  sutbeient  to  account  for  the  verbal 
coincidences :  the  verbal  dilTerences,  also,  in  the  relation  of 
lie  same  fact  or  discourse,  must  be  provided  with  a  solution. 

In  an  inquiry  of  so  much  doubtfulness,  and  yet  interestintj  to 
tbeChrisiian  as  well  as  the  scholar,  we  shall  be  excused  it  we 
propose  a  theory,  which,  in  our  judgement,  possesses  more  ad- 
Tintagt‘s  and  fewer  embarrassments  than  any  other  with  w’hich 
ff  are  acquainted.  It  appears  to  avoid  the  charge  of  derogat¬ 
ing  from  the  sacred  character  and  inspiration  of  the  evangel- 
Bts;  it  demands  no  violent  conjectures,  but  only  such  suppo- 
sitions  as  few  will  deny  to  be  in  a  high  degree  probable  ;  and  it 
leemssurticient  to  account  for  all  tlie  phenomena. 

The  great  objects  of  the  apostles,  in  their  otbeial  labours, 
tcre,  first,  to  convert  men  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of 
Christ;  and,  next,  to  inform  and  edify  those  who  were,  from 
time  to  time,  converted.  In  discharging  the  duties  of  the  se¬ 
cond  class,  the  apostles  would  be  solicitous  to  communicate, 
»the  converts  were  deeply  concerned  to  know,  all  suitable 
lieuiis  relative  to  the  actions  and  discourses  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
We  have  a  clear,  though  quite  incidental,  proof  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  such  information,  in  an  instance  not  recorded  by 
tnvone  of  the  evangelists,  in  Acts  xx.  35.  The  relations  thus 
given  would  be  of  various  matter,  according  to  the  topic  of 
•ouQeiliate  instruction ;  and  they  would  comprehend  one  or 
»ore  anecdotes  or  discourses,  as  the  judgement  of  the  inspired 
viator  might  dictate  the  propriety  of  selection.  We  need  not 
^rk  on  the  value  of  such  relations,  from  those  who  had 
^  “  the  eye-witnesses  and  attendants  of  the  Word,”  and 
•Ijo  had  the  promise  of  his  unerring  Spirit  to  “  bring  all 
’iiings  to  their  remembrance.  Within  the  confines  of  Judea, 
^apostles  would  usually  deliver  their  discourses  in  Syro- 
^haldaic,  the  current  language:  in  other  places  they  common- 
Ijtpoke  the  Alexandrian  Greek. 

I  ^  It  is  not  probable  that  any  of  the  apostles,  during  the  first 
years  of  their  labours,  would  commit  to  writing  any  large 
*^ounts.  But  they  might,  on  request,  write  down  such  or 
a  particular  relation  or  discourse  of  their  Divine  Mas- 
I  Or  some  one  of  their  hearers  or  disciples  wrote  those  re- 
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iaiions  from  tlieir  iiiouliis.  In  cucli  ot'  the  cominuiiitits  of 
("hristiiin  ron verts  which  they  foriueti,  it  may  he  presumeii 
that  one  person,  at  least,  was  competent  to  do  this.  The  re¬ 
vision  ot’  the  particular  apostle  from  whose  dictation  the  re¬ 
cord  had  been  vvntt(*n,  would  be  solicited,  whenever  op|>ontt. 
nity  pernuttod.  Thus  a  number  of  detached  portions,  :»ome 
very  brief,  and  others  longer,  some  in  Sy ro-Chaldaic,  but 
most  of  them  in  Greek,  would  obtain  justly  the  credit  of 
apostolic  sanction;  and  would  be  preserved,  read,  copied, and 
reverenced  accordingly. 

Tbe  application  of  ibis  hypothesis  is  easy.  To  the  evin- 
gelists,  Mark  and  Imke,  who  were  not  apostles,  they  were  in¬ 
valuable.  It  may  be  presumed  that  tliey  would  diligentij 
collect  them,  that  they  were  able  fully  to  appreciate  ibeirau 
thority,  and  that  they  would  introduce  into  their  respcctire 
narratives  liiose.  which  they  knew  to  be  of  indubitable  authen¬ 
ticity.  Some  of  these  fragments  might  have  been  inserted  by 
St.  Matthew  himself  in  bis  original  gospel  ;  or  some  of  ihein 
might  he  select  extracts  from  his  work,  or  Greek  translations 
of  them.  It  is  evident  that  a  large  part  of  the  gospel  of  Luke 
consists  of  detaciicd  anecdotes,  not  even  connected  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  in  ilic  orderof  time;  and  it  may  be  inquired  whether 
the  *A‘:rofxrit/AOf(v /xarit  Tvf  nwoTToXk/Vf  muntioncd  by  Justin  Martyr, 
were  not  fragmentsof  this  valuable  and  authentic  description, 

Kiom  the  whole,  we  venture  to  suppose,  that,  where  we 
fiiul  continued  verbal  agreements  in  the  three,  or  in  two,  of 
liiesc  sacred  writers,  tiiere  we  arc  reading  an  apostolic  Gnd 
fragment,  which  each  possessed,  and  faitntully  inserted ;  and 
tiiat,  where  the  coincidences  are  not  verbal,  but  lie  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  clauses  and  sentences,  each  evangelist  had  before  himi 
copy  of  the  same  IS'yro-  Ckaldaic  fragiifent,  and  that  he  trans¬ 
lated  it  for  himself. 

We  have  looked  in  vain  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  in 
Luke  iii.  I.  relative  to  the  year  of  Tiberius;  an4  yetsucbi 
subject  was  certainly  more  to  be  expected  in  this  chronolori* 
cal  work  than  the  theological  criticism  with  which  it  is  Blled. 
The  history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  and  the  doxo- 
logy  in  Matt.  vi.  13.  are  largely  commented  on,  but  wiihoot 
any  notice  of  the  question  upon  tlie  genuineness  of  those 
sages.  The  passage  in  the  copies  of  Josephus,  usually 
his  testimony  concerning  Christ,  is  zealously  maintained  to  be 
genuine,  but  with  no  force  of  argument  that  we  can  disco^tfi 
and  without  even  an  attempt  to  remove  the  weighty  objccuoo* 
against  it.  Dr.  H.  contends,  that  external  baptism  is  rege^* 
ration  ;  but,  from  a  variety  of  beUer  sentiments  avowed  in  btf 
work,  wc  hope  that  he  sincerely  believes,  and  practiewly 
joys,  tbe  renewing  and  purifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spint. 
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Id  his  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  yet  to  be  accoin- 
plkbcd,  our  author  buds  matter  for  the  most  melancholy  fore- 
iodini^*  VVe  cannot  help  supposing  that  he  is  unacquainted 
fith  those  more  encouraging;  signs  of  the  times  which  cast 
Btnv  beams  of  light  across  the  gloom  of  national  difficulties  ; 

Of  that,  from  some  unworthy  prejudices,  he  is  unwilling  duly 
to  appreciate  them.  He  anticipates  the  deepest  depression 
of  the  pure  religion  of  Christ,  and  the  triumph  of  intidclity, 
pojiery,  and  persecution;  and  he  terrifies  himself  with  the 
picture  of  the  British  empire,  and  its  now  free  and  favoured 
netropolis  being  the  seat  of  the  last  and  most  dreadful  perse- 
cotion.  'Fhe  subject  is  too  serious  to  be  trifled  with  ;  but  we 
ctn  scarcely  forbid  a  smile  in  discovering  that  the  most  dis- 
ml  presages  of  our  hastening  woes  are  nrawn, — not  from  the 
profligacy  and  immorality  of  the  high  and  the  low  ranks  of  our 
countrymen  ;  not  from  the  guilt  of  the  blood  of  millions  sacri¬ 
ficed  at  the  shrine  of  war  ;  not  from  the  prostitution  of  holy 
institutions,  not  from  the  number  (we  thank  God  that  we  hope 
itis daily  diminishing,  and  the  opposite  class  increasing)  of 
clergymen  who  deny  and  revile,  under  pretence  of  refuting^ 
the  doctrines  to  which  they  have  solemnly  subscribed;  not 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  poor  who  perish  for  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  not  from  the  perversion,  by  scandalous  peculation,  of 
the  noble  provisions  made  by  |farhament  for  the  instruction  of 
•Jie benighted  and  superstitious  population  of  Ireland; — not 
from  such  causes  as  these  does  Dr.  H.  sound  his  alarm, — but 
00  account  of  the  spoliation  of  church  lands  at  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  the  alienation  of  tythes  in  some  instances,  and  a  compe- 
fltion  for  them  in  others,  the  increase  of  itinerant  and  lay 
preachers,  the  admission  of  papists  in  Ireland  to  the  elective 
franchise,  and,  as  the  last  and  most  terrible  calamity  of  all, 
tbe  removal  (should  it  ever  take  place)  of  all  penalties  and 
(liabilities  from  those  whose  consciences  or  whose  prejudices 
’dll  not  allow  them  to  conform  to  the  church  by  law  estab- 
liibcd ! 

Dr.  H.  concludes  the  present  portion  of  his  work  by  a  la- 
Wed  attempt  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  Chiliasts,  of  a 
“  first  resurrection”  of  the  martyrs  and  other  saints,  and  their 
titrcising  a  visible  and  earthly  reign  with  Christ,  as  their  se¬ 
cular  Monarch,  for  a  thousand  generations  (as  our  author  con- 
^*^^')  previous  to  the  final  and  universal  judgement.  To  this 
•^timent,  though  a  favourite  with  many,  we  cannot  hut  cn- 
objections.  The  Jons  erroris,  in  the  case,  seems  to  be 

unchristian  opinion  on  the  nature  of  true  glory.  Men,  too 
attaclied  to  the  splendour  of  wordly  greatness,  have  seen 
to  attract  them  in  the  beauties  of  holiness,  the  glories  of 
•  K^neral  conversion  of  mankind  to  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
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lice  of  true  Cliristianity.  Ilcncc  they  have  literaUy  intcrpreteii 
the  symbolical  ami  ligurative  language  of  the  scriptures,  id 
clescrihing  the  future  extent  and  iuBuence  of  pure  religion, 
'riiey  have  forgot,  or  they  have  not  duly  considered,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  mt  of  this  ivorld.  Their  notion  is  in. 
consistent  with  the  existence  of  that  discipline,  duty,  and  trial, 
which  the  scriptures  represent  as  the  constant  appointment  of 
God  for  his  church  before  the  period  of  heavenly  glory. 
That  there  will  be  a  very  happy  and  triumphant  state  of  the 
Christian  interest  in  the.  present  world,  we  believe  and  glidly 
expect  ;  neither  are  we  tciritied  with  the  spectres  which  Dr. 
H.  conjures  up  to  ileter  the  government  and  people  of  Greti 
Britain  from  improving  the  church  establishment,  and  en¬ 
larging  the  liberties  of  separatists.  We  augur  well  from  the 
signs  of  the  limes,  distressing  as  many  passing  events  are:  but 
they  arc  really  passing.  Knowledge,  education,  the  written 
scriptures,  and  the  preached  gospel,  are  widely  and  rapidly 
extending  their  benignant  influence.  From  their  triumphi, 
secular  governments  have  nothing  to  apprehend.  The  order 
of  society  will  goon  iindisturhed ;  its  evils  only  will  be  re¬ 
dressed,  by  the  silent  and  salutary  operation  of  principles 
svhich  will  benefit  nations  in  making  individnals  truly  virtuous 
and  beneficent,  humble  and  holy.  This,  we  presume  to  con- 
ceive,iis  the  promised  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  in  its  ultimate  and 
universal  prevalence :  a  reign  of  holy  principleSy  by  the  grace 
and  spirit  of  Christ  in  die  hearts  of  men,  and  of  holy  actions 
in  their  lives ;  “  a  kingdom  which  is  not  meat  or  drink,” 
outward  rites  and  forms,  but  “  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Gliost.”  * 


Art.  XI.  Pure  and  UndtfUed  Relifton.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Go¬ 
vernors  of  the  Scottish  Hospital  in  London.  On  the  24th  of  Noveiiber, 
1811.  By  Robert  Young,  M.  D.  D.  R.  I.  Minister  to  the  Scotch 
Church,  London  Wall,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Scottish  Corporation.  8fo. 
p.p.  52.  Richardson,  Cornhlll.  Hatchard,  &c.  1811. 

HE  very  benevolent  institution  mentioned  in  the  title  page  we 
have  just  transcribed,  has  found  in  Dr.  Young,  an  able  and  zealous 
advocate.  Selecting  for  his  text  the  27  th  verse  of  the  Ist.  chap,  of  James 
(“pure  and  undemed  religion,’*  &c.)  he  enlarges  in  an  earnest,  ssd 
frequently  impressive  manner,  on  the  two  propositions  of  which  he 
is  of  opinion  it  consists:  1st.  that  the  gospel,  as  the  word  of  Godi 
is  pua',  and  ought  not  to  be  defiled:  ana  2d.  the  tendency  of  the 
gospel,  pure  and  undeBIcd,  is  to  produce  charity  in  the  heart,  compas^ 
towards  the  afflicted,  and  personal  purity  of  life  and  conversstioc. 
Under  the  l.aticr  division  of  the  discourse,  we  meet  with  scsefi* 
affecting  descriptions  and  appeals,  which  however  would  have  Ij 
no  part  of  their  effect,  had  they  been  somewhat  less  rhctoricaBy 
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gyyt?.  Tou^rds  the  close  of  the  sermon,  Dr.  Y.  enters  Into  a 
fcf  particulars  respecting  the  Scottish  Hospital,  with  a  view,  of  recommend- 
interests  to  public  patronage. 

Ms  the  year  1665  it  was  incorporated  Iw  royal  chauor.  At  that 
tfflf  the  number  of  our  conntrvmen  Tn  Lon  Jon  was  exceedingly 
flOll.  This  circumstance  inlucod  them  to  believe,  that,  by  erecting 
a  hospital,  or  workhouse,  they  might  sudiriently  and  most  efTectuiliy* 
piofide  for  all  their  poor.  A  fear  years  convinced  them  of  their 
(nor.  The  h.ippy  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  was  elfected 
IMS!  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  while  it  idencilied  their  niumd  in- 
'.fitits,  and  consolidated  their  mutual  strength,  opened,  at  the  same  lime, 

1  nxxe  general  intercourse  betwixt  the  inhabitants  of  both.  Tiie 
rp  of  the  nation  followed  the  royal  presence,  ani  tlte  metropolis 
c£uraliy  became  the  resort  of  the  ingenious  and  entcqtrising  from  all 
pen.  The  bold  and  adventurous  spirit  of  the  North  soon  drew  multi-  , 
aclrt  away  from  their  native  homes.  The  superior  education  which, 

I  their  p«roch*al  schools,  the  humblest  of  the  Scottish  peasantry 
rxdrcJ,  and  the  virtuous  habits  which  they  had  early  imbibed  in 
I  tte  bosjm  of  their  majestic  mountilns,  qualified  them,  in  general, 

^  far  maintaining  respectability  in  the  new  society  into  which  they 
received,  and  conducted  some  ol  them  to  considerable  *  affluence 
ad  power.  The  success  of  a  few,  agreeably  to  the  natural  effect 
human  events,  encouraged  others  to  seek,  upon  a  wider  theatre, 
hrger  scope  for  their  industry,  ingenuity,  and  talents.  The  successful 
tididates  for  wealth,  independence,  and  distinction .  ‘  are,  in  every 
however,  necessarily  few.  While  some  were  enjoying  in 
*?ieodour  the  fruits  of  their  well-earned  industry,  many  were  drooping 
*der  disease,  misfortune,  and  age,  and  sinking  into  the  most  abject 
poverty  and  lielplcss  want.  The  house,  or  hospital  which  was  intended 
s  the  common  receptacle  of  all  their  poor,  was  soon  found  altogether 
acipable  of  fullilling  the  benevolent  pui-poses  of  the  charter.  Besides, 

>  very  idea  of  such  an  house,  it  was  now  discovered,  was  contrary 
^  repugnant  to  ail  the  honest  and  high-born  Lelings,  which  the 
^JtiUh  pv.isant  h.id  inhaled  with  his  native  air;  and  that  multitudes, 
•Wfter  than  become  the  inmates  of  a  workhouse^  were  contented  to 
unnoticed,  and  die  unpitied  and  unlamented. 

'In  the  yeai  1775,  under  the  auspices  of  our  present  vcner.ible  and 
Mon.irch,  the  charter  was  again  renewed,  and  the  management 
charily  materially  and  beneficially  altered.  Instead  of  receiving 
^  poor  into  one  house,  the  Society  now  administered  to  them,  cither 
or  monthly,  such  stated  or  occasional  assistance  as  their  several 
®^^>ywtances  required ;  and,  instead  of  reserving  their  bounty,  till  the 
was  no  longer  fit  for  any  labour,  it  strengthened,  by  timely 
^\hc  sinews  of  th<‘ir  remaining  industry,*  and  encouraged,  by  tlieir 
'^nance,  their  assiduity  and  perseverance.  'Fhe  poor  now  ate  ■ 
^  cruit  with  comfoi  l,  in  the  midst  only  of  their  own  families,  and 
to  their  latest  age,  the  virtuous  liabiii,  and  best  feelings,  of 
^younger  years. 

state  the  Society  now  appeart  before  the  public,  and  exhibits 
^  venture  to  say,  as  much  judgment  in  its  management,  and  at 
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many  benefits  In  Its  exerclscy  as  can  be  sumnaed  up  by  any  lattkuM^ 
0^  a  similar  kind.* 

The  statement  is  too  diffusely  amplified  to  allow  of  further  extncu- 
It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  profits  of  the  discourse  are  to  be  apilbd 
to  the  benefit  of  the  institution. 


Art.  XII.  Caialonia,  a  Poem,  with  Notes,  illustrative  of  the  pieif« 

State  of  Affairs  in  the  Peninsula.  8vo.  pp.  .50.  Longman  and  Co. 

1811. 

HE  tone  and  temper  of  this  little  ballad  arc  pretty  much  in  unison  whh 
•  Mr.  Scott’s  poem  of  Don  Roderic.  The  style  in  which  it  is  writtfa 
is  not  unplcasing,  nor  destitute  of  spirit ;  but  the  author  would  probibij 
have  succeeded  belter  had  he  given  more  of  narrative  and  less  of  declam^ 
lion.  We  subjoin  a  few  stanzas,  in  which  he  assumes  the  attitude  o^iT^ 
inopstrant. 

*  O,  Spaolards  !  In  a  cause  so  high. 

Cun  such  perfidious  chiefs  be  found. 

Who,  in  the  hour  v^hen  danger’s  nigh, 

Will  yield  a  rood  of  Spanish  ground  ?* 

*  O  !  fatal  blindness,  that  confides 

To  palMicd  hands  the  sacred  trust. 

Whose  weakness  cv’ry  tongue  derides. 

While  Ebi'o  blades  in  scabbard  rust. 

*  Whom,  when  the  tocsin  calls  to  arms, 

Divided  councils  still  engoge  ; 

W’hile  treach’rous  leaders  sjrread  alarms 
To  check  the  peas.int’8  noble  rage.* 

*  And,  Spaniards,  why  this  cold  reserve  ? 

Why  thus  from  closer  ties  refrain  ? 

Our  cause  allied — will  England  swerve. 

Or  shuns  our  union  haughty  Spain 

*  Shall  dark  distrust  our  pur])08e  doubt, 

If  side  by  side,  with  hand  and  heart 

Dnited,  we  should  raise  the  hhout, 

And  triumph  o’er  your  tyrant’s  art.* 

The  notes  are,  in  our  ppinion.  more  interesting  Uun  the  poem.  Tie 
author  enters  at  some  length  into  the  state  of  affair  s  in  the  penioiula;  tti 
though  his  anticipations,  perhaps,  are  rather  sanguine,  be  seems  tt  bait 
been  an  attentive  observer  of  the  Spanish  character,  and  many  of  hjl^^ 
marks  are  sensible  and  judicioui.  The  Catalans  he  seems  to  regard  wiib 
peculiar  partiality. 

*  In  the  simplicity  of  his  habits,  in  the  peculiar  manliness  apd  actrvityof 
his  disposition,  the  Cuulan  peasant  differ  s  much  from  those  of  the  ocbrf 
provinces.  His  well-known  integrity  is  jus;ly  cstctmed.  A  Catslanv^* 
Kngcr  is  never  known  to  fail  in  his  fidelity,  when  trusted  with  iheoo< 
valuable  property.  He  wr.ips  the  money  in  his  sash,  and  will  travel 
or  eighty  miles  a  day,  sleeping  on  his  face  to  protect  his  charge,  vhefi  ^ 
'  lift  dowQ  to  rest.  His  daily  habits  inure  a  CauUn  to  the  scveirst 
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{jcannd  ;  n  ilicc  of  coarse  bread,  an  onion,  or  a  few  dried  parvan- 

,01,  are  iutbcient  to  su9tain  him  ;  and  tor  repose  he  seeks  no  other  bed  but 
^  j^ound,  no  other  canopy  than  the  skies.’ 

‘The  CauLo  peasant,  amidst  all  his  misfortunes,  has  preserved  his  spU 
lii,  hii  activity,  his  pei  severing  resolution  ; — or,  to  spe-ak  more  correctly, 
fttry  new  enormity  committed  by  the  French  has  only  excited  a  keener 
KSie  of  his  wrongs,  a  more  implacable  hatred  to  his  cruel  enemy,  and  a 
rore  determined  resolution  to  subdue  him.  It  is  the  common  n?marlc 
laoog  them,  though  now  deprived  of  all  their  fortified  places,  and  even 
driren  from  their  villages  to  the  mountains,  that  **  the  war  is  only  just  be^ 
gun.’*  They  seem  to  he  entirely  assured  that  they  shall  ultimately  drive 
oit  the  French,  and  look  to  us,  as  their  sincere  Lilies,  to  accomplish  it. 
They  ask  only  arms  and  ammunition  in  such  proportion  as  to  enable  them  to 
asociaie  in  formidable  bodies,  to  deter  the  enemy  from  approaching  their 
iftreJts.  One  of  them,  a  fine  stout  fellow,  lately  applied  to  the  officer 
commanding  the  British  squadron  off  Arens  de  Mar,  fora  supply  of  arms. 
Ho  was  informed  there  was  no  depot  on  board  the  English  men  of  war* 
from  which  they  could  be  furnished,  but  was  offered  a  musket  for  himself ; 
be  declined  it,  howevef*,  saying,  not  one  nor  one  hundred  would  answer  his 
pBrposo  ;  but  if  such  a  nunil^r  could  be  given  them  as  would  arm  a  viU 
ugc,  they  would  then  defend  themselves,  and,  by  uniting  two  or  three 
oeighbourifig  villages,  they  would  soon  prevent  the  French  from  coming 
air.ong  them.  He  vv'as  recommended  to  apply  to  the  superior  junta  of  Ca- 
tibnia,  but  he  turned  away  abruptly  upon  the  proposal,  declaring,  they 
t  rethe  first  against  whom,  |x:rhaps,  these  arms  nlight  be  directed,  for  it 
ta  their  misconduct  had  brought  ruin  upon  the  principality.’  pp.  3  f,  35* 

From  the  tenor  of  the  dedication  (to  Mr.  Walter  Scott)  it  should  seem 
tlat  the  author  of  this  production  is  a  naVal  officer. 


Art.  XIII.  On  the  Oftfratton  rf  laige'y  fiuncturitig  the  Qifisule  of  the 
OrifstaU'tne  Humonr^  in  Order  to  promote  the  Absorption  of  the  Catarait^ 
end  (,n  the  Gu*ia  .yrrr«/T,  accompanied  with  Pain  and  Inflammation.  By 
James  Ware,  Surgeon,  8vo  pp.  30.  Mawman.  1812. 

J'HE  remarks  of  which  this  tract  consists,  are  taken  frdm  the  third  edi¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Ware’s  excellent  Observations  on  the  Eye;  and  are  pub- 
Iiihcd  in  this  deMi  hed  form  to  accontmodate  the  purchasers  ot  the  pre- 
fious  editions. 

lo  our  review  of  the  Observations  (Eel.  Rcv.  Vol.  I.  Part.  n.  p.  761.) 
ve  took  notice  of  an  important  passage,  in  which  the  author  stated,  that  in 
children  born  with  catara:ts,  the  crystalline  humour  is  generally,  if  uot 
•Iways,  found  cither  in  a  soft  or  fluid  s^tate,  and  that  if  it  be  not  accompa- 
tied  with  an  opacity  cither  in  the  anterior  or  posterior  portion  of  the  cap- 
the  hippiest  results  may  be  expected  from  largely  puncturing  this 
with  the  couching  needle.  lu  the  first  pirt  of  the  tr.ict  before  us, 
Mr.W.  is  careful  to  limit  tlie  employment  of  this  operation  to  the  ca»c» 
of  infants  and  young  persons  ;  the  Operation  of  extraction,  in  other  ciws, 
in  his  opinion,  decidedly  preferable.  He  also  gives  a  minute,  and, 
•c  need  scarcely  add,  a  highly  valuable,  dc'seription  o!  the  mode  of  punc- 
which,  since  the  discovery  of  the  cxiraoi  dinary  property  of  tlie 
dictum  beli.tdonnK  in  causing  the  pupil  to  dilate,  U  ren  icrcd  much  U»# 
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d,4ngorous,  though  from  tiic  nccess»iy  which  generally  exliu  of  repeausf 
\lic  operation,  the  pru^^ie  s  of  cure  is  tediously  protracted. 

in  the  seco:  d  part  i*f  tire  tract,  Mr.  W.  relates  several  cases,  in  which 
a  most  disucSAio^  pain  and  inflammation,  which  had  attacked  peisooi  U. 
bowling  under  guita  sen  m,  were  effectually  removed  by  making  a  punctur? 
through  the  tunica  scieiotica  into  the  ball  of  the  eye  ;  an  operation  which 
Mr.  \V.  has  also  found  successful  in  two  instances  of  recent  blindness,  k* 
cumpanied  witli  a  dilated  pupil. 


Art.  XIV.  luiIlaJ  Uomances.  and  nthcr  Pnemn.  By  Miss  Anna  Maria 
*  Porter.  12nro.  pp.  10f>.  I^ongnian  and  Co.  1811. 

all  that  numerous  class  of  persons  who  are  prone  to  habits  of  coaipo. 
siTion,thc  poets  seem  to  find  most  diflict’lty  in  writing  themtthu. 
To  cherish  a  pission  for  the  muse  in  secret  would  be  an  enormity  scarcely 
heard  of ;  and  a  love  of  rhymes,  accordingly,  never  fails,  sooner  or 
later,  to  give  birth  to  a  volume  of  poems.  As  the  failure  of  rival  co^^.p^ 
titors  mak.s  no  impression  on  the  ever  multiplying  candidates  for  poeti¬ 
cal  reputation,  to  attempt  any  thing  in  the  way  of  dissuasion  would  bi 
quite  superfluous.  F.acli  one  is  sufliclently  ready  to  acknowledge  tlic  tiili- 
ress  or  stupidity  of  his  neighbour's  verses,  but  is  so  armed  in  vanity ii 
rffcctu.»lly  to  rej>el  any  suspicion  of  the  propriety  of  applying  these  epi- 
thets  to  his  own.  It  is  therefore  pretty  evident,  that,  as  long  as  the  liberty 
of  the  press  continues,  there  is  not  much  chance  of  any  diminution  in  the 
frequency  of  these  exhibitions  of  presumption  and  defect. 

In  the  poems  before  us,  we  are  happy  to  recognise  an  honourable  excep¬ 
tion  from  these  lemaiks,  which  none  will  accuse  of  undue  severity,  who 
have  occasion  to  inspect  one-tenth  part  of  the  flimsy  rhymes  which  annually 
issue  from  the  pic.*,s.  The  compositions  of  Miss  i^ortcr,  it  is  true,  areoot 
rcmaikable  lor  elevation  of  thought,  or  terseness  of  expression;  but dre 
usually  writes  with  elegance,  and  is  sometimes  pt‘culiaily  successful  io 
poui  Uaying  the  gentler  emotions  of  tire  hcar.^and  the  simpler  scenes  of  do¬ 
mestic  life.  As  an  example,  we  may  give  the  following  verses,  intilkd 
•  Reintiubrance  of  a  little  Favtjuritc,' 


‘  Ah  !  sw'cetcst  child  !  ^ho’  ne’er  again 
1  may  to  this  sad  bosom  press  thee, 

Yet  still  thro’  year  s  of  anxious  pain, 

My  heart  shall  lore,  my  lips  shall  bless  thee. 

‘  Still,  still  with  tears  of  fond  regret. 

Shall  thought  in  waking  dreams  rccal  thee* 
And  oft  by  many  fears  beset, 

Muse  o’er  the  ills  that  may  bcftl  thee. 

‘  For  newer  can  I  cease  to  dwell 

On  all  thy  looks  and  acts  endearing  ; 

Thy  prattling  tongue,  remembered  well ; 

Thy  gaze,  while  song  or  story  hearing. 

‘  Those  speaking  eyes,  tliat  kindled  oft 
With  more  Uian  cluldlsh  sense  or  feeling  ; 
Those  pi-eity  amis  caressing  soft ; 

That  kl;^  to  dry  niy  tears  when  stealing. 
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*  That  mimic  air  of  martial  ra^,  ‘ 

While  sword  or  gun  thy  hand  was  grasping  j 
That  studious  look  o’er  letter’d  page; 

That  smile,  while  watchful  Pero  clasping. 

*  That  fairy  grace,  with  which  thy  feet 

Danced  artless,  every  eye  delighting, 

While  pleasure,  genuine  and  sweet, 

Shone  horn  thy  features,  love-exciting. 

^  ‘  Those  budding  charms  of  inind  and  heart ; 

That  wond’rous  taste,  that  temper  even  ; 

Allj  all  thou  wast,  nay,  all  thou  art, 

An  angel  turning  earth  to  heaven. 

‘  These  from  my  heart  no  time  can  take, 

Nor  changing  scenes  inake  me  forget  thcc ; 

I  loved  thee  for  tliy  own  sweet  sake, 

And  for  thine  own  s^e  shall  regret  thee.* 

pp.  163— 16.>. 

Among  the  poems  are  several  sonnets ;  and  considering  how  very  iel- 
Axn  attempts  in  tins  department  of  verse  have  proved  successful ,  those  of 
Poner  are  entitled  to  a  considerable  decree  of  praise.  In  point 
•f  finish,  the  following  sonnet  to  Night,  is  no:  unobjectionable,  but  some 
•  the  individual  lines  arc  bold  and  forcible. 

‘Now  gleam  the  clouded  host  of  btars!  and  now 
The  vestal  DIan  with  her  lamp  of  light 
Half-veiled  in  mists,  above  the  mountain’s  brow 
Glides  thro’  the-bhadowy  sky,  and  gilds  the  night ; 

Here,  while  the  desert  moor,  the  water  still. 

In  deepest  gloom  are  stretched,  and  dim  and  far, 

The  hamlet  rests  in  sleep,  what  fancies  fill 
This  lonely  heart,  and  holier  rriusings  marl 
For  haply  now,  amid  yon  specious  jcene, 

,  Death’s  noiseless  scythe  some  blooming  youth  destroys  ; 

Or  Soriow  o’er  wan  emlx:rs  wo<  ps  past  j  >y8  ; 

Or  houseless  Hunger  raves  wi:h  anguish  keen; 

Or  Murder  o’er  some  corpse,  with  bloody  hands, 

Heark’ning  the  last  dread  cry,  tiemendous  stands  I* 

lo  the  *  Ode  to  a  faithless  friend.’  (p.  153.)  theic  is  a  very  perceptible 
fl^w  of  feeling, — tliough  it  will  be  read  to  much  disadvantage  by  those 
'iwhappem  to  have  seen  Mrs.  Opie’s  exquisite  ballad,  which  hat  for 
burden, — “  Forget  me  not!  forgi.t  me  not!”  Wc  transcribe  Mist 
Wr’s  ode  entire. 

‘  Wlien  day  whh  all  her  train  hath  fled. 

Say,  can&t  thou  se'ek  thy  downy  bed. 

And  Calmly  there  repose  thy  bead,  , 

While  thou  re  inembereit  me  f  n  • 

*  And  cansl  thou  at  the  rooming  hour,  » 

In  dewy  wood,  or  rosy  bower,  *  ' 

With  transport  icel  bright  nature’s  power,  ^ 

While  Urou  remetubereit  me?  ’ 
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•  At  fve,  U’hcn  social  crowds  ore  riiph, 

Say  can  thy  Conscious  heart  beat  high 
At  fond  aftfction's  ga^inj;  eye, 

While  thou  renH-roberest  tne  ? 

•  Ah!  sure  a  poison  must  distil  •* 

From  every  sweet  emotion's  thrill. 

And  self-reproach  thy  breast  must  fill, 

While  thou  rememl^reit  me  ?*  pp.  153,  154. 


Fortunately  for  the  fiir  author,  these  extracts  have  'left  lis  no  room  ti 
Comment  on  the  first  half  of  her  volume.  Moralitv  apart,  no  imputatos 
can  sound  half  so  heavy  in  the  Vars  of  a  writer  of  *  Ballad  Romaocet,' 
as  that  of  dulncss. 


Art.  XV.  Thf  First  jinnua!  Rrport  of  the  Society  for  the  Support  of  I 
Cache  Schools  With  an  Appendix  respecting  the  Piesent  State  of  the  i 
Idighl  uni.s  and  Islands  of  Scotland.  8vo.  pp.  .50.  To  Non-subicrib>  j 
•  em,  price  1  s.  Edinburgh,  all  the  Booksellers.  London,  Scclej,  Is*  I 
vemess,  Grant  and  Co.  y 

iN  order  to  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  report,  and  the  pecuniary  np*  % 
**  port  of  the  institution  it  describes,  we  shall  think  it  sufficient  to  pmnt  | 
an  abstract  of  its  princip.d  details,  and  a  few  extracts  from  its  veryiater* 
csting  pages.  Contemplations  of  this  nature  make  us  **  glory  in  thetiaae 
of  Briton.'*  In  this  country  at  length  we  begin  to  see  that  admirable  pm 
cept  obeyed — Regard  not  every  man  hit  own  interes:s,  alone,  but  every 
ni.in  the  interests  aho  of  others.* 

I'hc  Highlands  and  Western  ri:lands  of  Scotland,  comprehend  i  tod  | 
population  of  nearly  40(),()(X) ;  the  I  slands  alone,  nearly  1(X),0C0.  ll>p  1 
pears  to  be  annually  incre.tsing.  and  since  17.')0,  has  almost  doubled. ,  1 

population  is  so  thinly  scattered,  th;»t  many  islands  contain  from  50to  liO  ! 
at.  res  to  an  individual.  j 

Tlie  parish  of  Lochbroom,  which  appears  to  have  scarcely  any  odier  j 
me  ins  ot  instruction  than  the  laboars  ct  its  worthy  clen^yman,  ‘  compm  j 
bends  a  tract  of  country,  of  the  rouj^hest  and  most  di  flic  lilt  in  Scotland, ai  I 
extensive  as  the  whole  Synod  of  Russ,  v/hich  employs  the  labours  of  tweo*  ■, 
ty -three  ministers,  besides  innumerable  schoolmasters,  catechists,  Stc.;  it  j 
has  seven  preaching  places,  separated  by  large  arms  of  the  sea,  rapid  nvmi  ; 
extensive  moors,  and  tremendous  rocks ;  some  of  them  twenty,  vM* 
thirty  miles  from  the  parish  church,  and  without  a  single  •  ; 
worship  opable  of  containing  the  ctingrcgation  in  Uic  whole  parish.*  ‘ 

•  There  are  about  four  thcusnnd  ic  habitants  in  this  perish,  of  whom, 
haps,  six  or  seven  hundred  of  the  rich  and  poor  may  be  able  to  read  fbt 
scriptures  in  Ure  English  language  ;  but,  with  tlie  exception  of  about  bas 
a  dozen  strangers,  the  whole  prefci  religious  instruction,  and  are  mort^ 
pable  of  improvir^  by  it,  in  the  Gaelic.  2dly,  about  a  score 
capable  of  leading  a  psalm,  or  chapter  of  the  Bible,  in  Gaelic  alone. 
of  consequence,  ahoui  three  thousand  precious  souls  in  this  peritk  alone 
excluded  from  the  vuord  of  life^  exceptin^^  by  the  ear  only* 
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hif‘  a  icrpwn  ftnoikid  above  tvoU*  or  thrice  in  the  year  ;  cead  many 
gt  mt  jilthia  ten  milei  of  one  who  can  read  the  scrifttura  <a  an^  Lingyacet 
)!^)ut  c.in  1  say  more  to  shew  the  importance  of  your  Institution  i  I  will 
)id,tbat  the  people  are  deeply  imprcsaeii  with  a  tenteof  their  own  deplonible 
(utr»  sod  feel  an  ardent  desire  after  improeement :  that  tliey  tr^v.d  tent 
ttflrf)  sometimes  twenty  miles  by  sea  and  land  to  preaching.*  pp.  15#  id* 

SrTen  parishes  are  particularizedt  containing  22,501  inhahitaots,  of 
fhoia  19#  367  *  are  incapable  of  reading  either  English  or  Gaelic,  aqd 
Bioy  oilier  parishes  might  be  mentioned  in  a  state  equally  destitute  1* 

*  The  district  of  the  isles  Uist  an  •  Birray  contains  a  population  pf  above 
tjOO  Protestants,  and  4;i00  Catholics,  or  11, OCX)  persons,  scatt>!red  over  a 
(Ottotry  above  80  miles  long^  by  from  2  to  IH  broad.  In  former  timeSf 
diii  district  was  divided  into  six  parishes,  but  now,  in  the  whole  of  itf 
tbcTf  there  are  but  three  parishes^  there  is  only  one  parochial  cht$rch  !  and 
iut  one  church  is  situated  in  a  corner  of  North  Ui&t,  at  a  distmee  of  12 
■lies from  Saund,  tlie  most  populous  quarter  of  the  parish!  In  North 
list,  siso,  there  is  but  one  prochial  school ;  and  though  a  school  beloug* 
to  the  Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge  is  taught  in  Bcn- 
ki^a,  f  an  island  to  the  southward )  yet  here  is  a  district  of  two  hundred 
qaorr  miles,  containing  at  least  teven  inhabitants,  intersected  by  a 

liiiierous  sea,  and  numerous  fresh  water  lakes,  whci^  no  proper  means  of 
idttcstion  are  to  be  found,  where  no  parochial  school  is  taught !  To  con« 
tyetbis  part  of  our  Report,  of  the  stveny^aght  inhabited  islands  above 
sated,  a  number  are  at  this  day  still  totally  unprovided  with  the  means  of 
iNtnictioo.  'They  have  no  resident  clergyman— no  missionary  on  the 
wyal bounty— DO  catechist — nor  a  school  of  any  description  whatever!  The 
oily  adranuge  which  Hiany  of  them  enjoy  is  a  sermon  four  times  in  the 
mine  of  a  year,  and  others  are  visited  only  once  m  six  roocths  1*  p.  6* 

The  mode  which  some  benevolent  individuals  have  derived  for  relieving 
I  condition  so  truly  deplorable,  and  rendering  the  tK>uoty  and  zea)  of  lha 
^Qsh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  still  more  available  for  the  communica* 
tioQ  of  religious  knowledge,  is  the  institution  of  circulating  schooli ;  a 
phs  which  has  been  for  many  years  pursued  in  Wales,  with  eminent  success. 
IW  language  to  be  taught  is  the  Gaelic.  The  books,  a  spelling  book, 
pttb  book,  and  bibic  ;  the  Scriptures  being  witliout  note  or  comment.  If 
tiv  inhabitants  of  a  district  cannot  provide  a  schoolroom,  the  society  pay 
expcncc.  The  teacher  resides  not  less  than  six  months,  nor  more  than 
ft^tecn ;  and  on  his  removal  it  is  expected  some  proper  person  may  be 
f^nd  to  fill  his  place,  not  excluding  however  the  repetition  of  his  visits, 
the  funhrr  aid  of  the  Society,  if  necessary.  lVx>ks  arc  to  be  given  or 
according  to  circumstances.  A  time  is  to  be  set  apart  for  instructing 
*  In  a  mountainous  country,  intersected  by  rapid  rivers  and  armi  of 
^>ea,  where  children  can  be  collected  (especially  in  winter)  only  in  small 
these  circulating  schools  seem  the  test,  if  not  the  only  expedient.* 
lo  answer  to  the  only  conceivable  objection  which  can  be  anticipated  to 
^admirable  institution, — tliat  it  teaches  iioelic  only,  and  tends  to  discou- 
^  ti)e  acquisition  of  Engttth^  we  insert  some  very  striking  remarks,  fur* 
by  the  best  authority,  reiativc  to  the  Welsh  Schooli,  which  are  ex- 
applicable  to  the  Gaelic. 

'  1*  The  time  necessary  to  teach  then  to  read  tbs  Bible  in  their  rernac^* 
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iar  language  is  so  short,  not  exceeding  six  months  in  j^ncVal,  that  it  I  | 
a  grtat  pity  not  to  give  them  the  key  immediately  which  rnlocks  all  ^  | 
doors,  and  lays  open  all  the  divine  ta»a8ure8  before  them.  Teaching  t5»a 
English  requires  two  or  three  years  time,  during  which  lon^  per!c;d  they 
are  concerned  only  aliout  dry  terms,  without  receiving  one  idea  forihw 

improvement _ 2.  Welsh  words  convey  ideas  to  their  infant  minds  as  tooo 

as  they  can  read  them,  which  is  not  the  case  when  they  art*  taught  to  read 
a  language  they  do  noiun..tr8tand. — 3.Whcn  they  can  read  Welsh,  ►criptv. 
ral  terms  become  intelligible  and  t.imiliar  to  them,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
understand  the  discourses  delivered  in  that  l.tpguiige  (the  language  iog^ 
ncral  preached  through  the  pnncipality);  which,  of  course,  must  proie  I 
more  profitable  than  if  they  could  not  re^d  at  all,  or  read  only  the  English  ! 
language.  4  .  Previous  instruction  in  their  native  tongue  helps  them  to 
learn  English  wi/t  A  instead  of  proving  In  any  degree  an  iotonic. 

nicncy.  This  I  have  had  repeated  uroofs  of,  and  can  confidently  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  it.  I  took  tiiis  method  of  instructing  my  own  chilirw, 
with  the  view  of  convincing  the  country  ot  the  fallacy  of  the  general  do* 
tion  which  prevailed  to  the  contrary^;  and  I  have  persuaded  oiliers  to  fol¬ 
low  my  plan,  which,  without  one  exception,  has  proved  the  tiuth  of  vha 
I  conceived  to  be  really  the  case.*' 

The  institution  is  at  present  only  in  its  cradle;  but  its  exert’onv  have  al¬ 
ready  proved  it  to  bo  a  Hercules.  It  contains  witldn  itself  the  talents,  the 
binevt  knee,  and  the  activity,  necessary  to  success.  To  the  liberality  of 
the  public  it  apjieals  for  the  requisite  funds.  A  subscription  of  half  a  gui¬ 
nea  constitutes  a  member.  The  Eail  of  Moray  is  IVesii^ent  Sir  Jamei 
Miles  Riddell,  Bart.  Rev.  David  .lohnson,  D.  D  Charles  Stuart,  M  D. 
Robert  Scott  Monciicff,  E.^q.  V  ice  Piesldents.  John  Campbell,  Ewp 
Teitius  VV.  S.  I  reasurer.  Mr.  Christ.  Anderson,  ana  Mr.  R.  Paul, 
crctarics.  Mr  J.  C.impb.  11,  Gaelic  Secretary. 

Art.  XVI.  Poem.  8vo.  pp.  71.  Price  48.  Longman  and  Co. 

T  HERE  is  no  tmi.m  which  it  gives  us  more  uneasiness  to  repetf, 
than  that  goodness  of  intenlion  is  no  guarantee  of  poetical  merit. 
The  strain  of  the  follow  ing  paragraph,  for  instance,  is  extremely  cofis 
mendable ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretied,  we  think,  that  it  should  bcd^ 
livcred  in  the  shape  of  blank  verse. 

*  Who  shall  our  peace  disturb,  if  we  confide 
In  H.m,  the  Almighty  Potentate,  who  holds 
The  reins  ot  universal  nature;  Him 
W^^o  raises  empires  ;  and  W'ho  brings  them  low. 

When  they  mmsgress  the  dictates  of  his  will  ? 

I'h.ough  still  the  ruthless  sword  deals  death  around, 

Fierce  wielded  by  our  proud,  blaspheming  foes; 

He  may,  in  mercy,  cause  it  to  be  sheathed. 

But  slioulo  his  will  be  that  w'e  must  behold 
Invading  armies  In  our  land,  he  can 
In.qme  our  soldiers  with  heroic  zeal. 

Relying  wholly  on  his  needful  aid,  . 

'I'hat  a  1  the  glory  of  our  conquests  may 
Redound  to  him,  whose  outstniched  arm  has  oft 
Wrought  us  deliverance  from  oar  Gallic  foe.'  p.  -3. 
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Art  XVII.  hgal  Ar:ument  on  the  Statute  of  fVilli.im  and  A/ory,  Chf.fi^ 
frr  IS,  entitled  “  an  Act  for  exempting  thar  Mojeetiej  Protest. mi  Subjects 
Ssifffthig  from  the  Church  of  England^  from  the  Penal  iet  of  cert  An 
lommonly  called  the  Act  of  Toleration.  By  a  Barrister  at  Law, 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  8vo.  pp.  75,  Price  28  Butterworth.  1812. 

Art.  XV II I.  An  Enquhy  into  the  original  and  modern  Application  of  the 
Statute  of  the  let  of  IVtUiam  and  Mary^  commonly  cat  led  the  Toleration 
An.  By  the  Author  of  *•  Hints  on  i  olcratioo.”  8to  pp.  45.  Price 
2s.  M.ixwell.  1812. 

HESE  two  pamphlets  on  the  extraoi'dinary  modem  corstniction 
of  the  Tolerat'on  Act,  which  has  lately  been  contended  for,  de8er>S? 
tleittcntion  of  the  public,  es|>ecially  of  the  numerous  class  whose  reli- 
riotti  privile»;e8  appear  at  present  in  so  niuch  danger.  The  fonner,  by  a 
Birriiter,  is  professedly  a  legal  argument,  and  may  be  presumed  to  con- 
•jio  those  views  of  the  subject,  on  which  the  decision  wilP^hortly  be 
jKie.  We  have  not  room,  at  present^  to  enter  into  this  importSn*  jnes- 
tion;  hut  shall  probably  find  some  otlfcr  occasion  of  discusiinj  it  at  l.ir^e. 


Art.  XIX.  Miscellaneous  Exerdsee^  consisting  rf  selected  Pieces  of  Prose 
aod  Poetry,  written  in  false  spelling,  false  grammar,  .and  false  stops, 
calculated  to  convey  Amusement  and  Instruction  to  Young  Minds,  as 
well  as  to  promote  Improvement  in  the  Orthography  of  our  own  Lan¬ 
guage.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Jillard  Hort.  octavo,  pp.  250.  Longman 
aod  Co.  1811. 

E  have  seldom  witnessed  a  more  deplorable  instance  of  "  labour  lost,” 
than  is  exhibited  in  this  book  of  exorcises.  How  any  one  can  'siip- 
pMc,  t!ut  by  dooming  little  boys  and  girls  to  work  thiough  tw  o  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  ol  the  most  uncouth  and  barbarous  jargon,  it  it  possible  for 
the  English  language  to  be  tortured  into,  any  improvement  \n  likely  to  be 
nude  in  their  orthography,  is  to  us  incomjwbeosible.  Nothing,  in  our 
npioion,  is  more  calculated  to  spoil  it,  V\  cli  educated  fiersons  can  gene¬ 
rally  perceive  in  a  moment  if  a  word  loots  wrong  ;  but  tlicrc  is  great  reason 
to  doubt  vk'hether  this  power  of  discrimination  would  long  survive  a  course 
of  these  miscellaneous  exercises.  That  our  readers  may  h.ave  some  notion 
of  what  Mr.  H-  has  been  at,  we  siiall  insert  the  exercise  which  he  distin¬ 
guishes  by  the  title  of  *  conclushion.* 

‘  We  Prayse  the  O  Godd  we  acknolledges  Thee  two  bee  thee  Lorde 
Aul  thee  Erth  do  Wur^hip  1*huu  ihec  F  tihur  Evurlastii^  to  Thou  aul 
Anjeli  cries  alloud  the  Hevens  and  aul  thee  Pours  tbeifin  To  thee  cherru- 
bimand  Scrrafim  continnua  ly  does  cri  Holic  holy  holye  Lorde  God  Aul* 
ol'y  who  is  and  was  and  is  to  cum  heveo  and  Erth  is  full  ov  iheo  Gfoory 
or  thine  Magesty  Aul  thee  most  highest  Ranks  ov  intelligrnciei^  whicn 
Circles  thine  TTironc  Rejoicing  Praises  Thou  the  Author  ov  there  Being 
^  Supponur  of  there  Lxistanse  and  stands  evur  reddy  to  k.xecute  thine 
Graishius  wii  Aul  the  Vertuous  and  Goode  ov  thee  Motral  Wurld  Prayse 
Thou  the  Lorde  of  Provvidense  Sunn  M  one  and  Starrs  and  all  the  Olorius 
bouc  ov  Heven  Prayses  Thou  Ayre  and  the  Ellem^rnts  Thundur  aod  liten* 
logi  Hale  and  Kayne  and  Stormie  Windcs  Pmvse  Thee  wliich  maik  the 
Clowds  thine  Chirrioi  which  ride  oppon  the  Wings  ov  thee  Wuriwiod 
VoL.  V  III.  2  O 
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MouQtins  and  aul  Hills  Frute  hairing  Trrei  and  aul  Cedars  Wilde  betstf 
and  aul  Cattel  Reptiles  and  aul  \vingcd  foul  seU  forth  thine  meet  umlty 
Praysc  and  declares  thine  Glorie  O  Thou  Etumal  Rulur  of  thee  Unif«ce 
Aul  Creetures  depends  uppon  Thou  thee  Soveratn  Lord  for  inn  tluoe 
Hande  is  the  life  or  evry  Living  Thing  and  the  Breth  ov  aul  Mankiade 
'fhesc  waits  on  thee  O  Jehovah  that  Thou  may  give  they  there  Foodein 
tluc  Seezun  That  Thou  give  them  they  Gathers  Thee  Open  thy  Hande 
them  is  filled  with  Goode  Wen  Thou  Hide  thine  Countenoaoce  tb«n 
(^uicklic  Perrish  wen  Thou  tailc  awai  there  Breth  They  Expires  sod  R^ 
turns  to  their  Duste  Wen  Thou  send  Forth  thine  Spirrit  them  is  crcaited 
and  thus  Thou  rennew  the  faice  of  the  Erth  Let  us  Prayse  Him  for  hii  i 
Mhy  Actes  and  According  two  his  Exseeding  Graitness  Bless  the  Lord  ■ 
O  our  Soles  and  aul  that  are  witliin  we  bles  His  Holie  Naim  which  fotgiit  ' 
our  Sinns  which  heel  our  Infimiittes  which  rescue  our  lifes  from  Dettnx* 
chiun  and  crown  us  with  Luving  kindnes  whose  Mursey  Endure  for  Evur.* 
All  authors  it  is  to  be  presumed  expect  some  recompense  for  their  Is- 
bours.  Aa^or  Mr.  H.  ifhis  anticipations  on  this  head  are  at  all  extrsn- 
gant,  he  cannot  do  better,  we  think,  than  digest  the  story  of  Alexander  sod 
the  Pea-thrower. 


Alt.  XX.  Practical  Arithmetic^  or  the  Definitions  and  Rules  in  Whole 
Numbers,  Fractions,  Vulgar  and  Decimal :  Mental  Calculatiooi: 
Rules  and  Tables  for  valuing  Annuities,  leases,  &c.  Exemplified 
by  an  exumsive  and  select  variety  of  Examples  relating  to  husioesi; 
and  Questions  for  Examination.  For  the  Purpose  of  instructiog 
Pupils  in  Classes.  With  Notes.  By  J.  Richards.  2d  cd.  12mo.  pp.xii. 
158.  Tiicc  38.  bound  in  sheep.  R.  mldwin,  1811. 

''VHIS  book  adds  one  term  to  the  almost  infinite  series  of  treatiiei 
^  on  arithmetic  lately  published ; — but  nothing,  as  we  can  {lercdre, 
to  the  a*al  stock  of  information  on  that  elementary  subject. 


Art.  XXL  An  Imfiartial  Examination  of  the  Dufiute  between  Spain  and  kir 
American  Colonies,  By  Alvarez  Florez  Estrada.  Translated 
from  tlie  original,  by  W.  Burdon.  6vo.  price  3f.  Sherwood  and 
Co.  1812. 

^EKOR  Estrada  is  a  very  judicious  and  W'ell-Informcd  writer. 

His  liberal  views  of  subjects  connected  with  political  economy, 
are  *  truly  wonderful  for  a  Spaniard,*  and  though  we  are,  with  liM 
trinsbtor,  of  opinion  that  he  is  in  error  with  respect  to  his  main  ob- 
ject,  Wfe  do  justice  to  the  ability  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  purity 
of  his  patriotism  and  his  intentions. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  possession  of  the  traosatlsotic 
dominions,  have,  in  conjunction  with  a  narrow  and  injurious  com* 
mercial  and  colonial  system,  materially  contributed  to  the  national 
decline  of  Spain.  The  effects  of  these  are  ably  and  perspicuously 
traced  by  the  present  writer ;  who  thinks  it  would  have  been  happy 
for  Spain,  *  had  an  earthquake  swallowed  up  these  mines  of  gold  m 
silver,*  and  if  in  their  room  she  had  possessed  vallies  abounding  with 
harvests  and  herds  of  cattle.  The  influx  of  the  precious  mctsli 
rnriched  individuaJs,  but  the  government  and  tlie  nation  weir  poor; 
Spain  being  only  *  a  tort  of  channel  or  canal,  through  which 
y  eaJih  of  America  flowed  in  to  other  nations/  p.  145.  The  coJooics 
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hiif*  W  admission  of  Senor  E,  been  badly  and  despotically 
goremed,  and  it  has  thus  happened,  by  a  sort  of  reaction,  that  either 
portion  of  the  great  Spanish  empire  has  contributed  to  the  injury 
of  the  other. 

We  do  not  follow  this  writer  through  the  interesting  details,  and 
ipecious  though  fallacious  reasonings  by  which  he  endeavours  to 
pf^  it  criminal  in  the  distant  provinces  to  reject  the  yoke  of  Old 
Spain.  The  most  efficiently  argued  portion  of  his  pamphlet  is  that 
ifl  which  he  endeavours,  perhaps  succctfully,  to  prove  that,  thr 
Xev  Sfuunen  cannot  maintain  their  independence  without  a  con- 
oection  with  some  powerful  European  State.  Their  population,  thinly 
idtterrd  in  an  imperfectly  organized  state,  over  the  surface  of  an 
immense  region,  and  composed  of  different  and  even  discordant 
dements,  would  not,  he  thinks,  be  able  to  resist  an  enterprislog  invader. 

If  this  inference  were  correct,  it  by  no  means  affecu  the  unquestionable 
in  common  with  every  other  nation,  of  the  Americans  .to  legislate 
for  themselves.  The  purpose  of  protection  would  be  as  effectually  answered 
hjr  alliance  as  by  subjection  ;  and  our  own  situation  with  respect  to  our 
former  dependencies  in  America,  is  a  decisive  proof  that,  instead  of  exas¬ 
perating  the  passions  of  a  people  determined  to  be  free,  it  is  the 
vilest  as  well  as  the  most  liberal  policy,  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  lasting  friendship,  by  prompt  and  gracious  concession. 

Art  XXII.  D/V/  Juvenile  AtUtf  conuining  Forty.fbur  Maps,  with 
plain  directions  for  copying  them.  Designed  for  Junior  Classes. 
4to.  48  plates,  Darton,  jun.  10s.  6d.  half  bound.  10s.  coloured 
1811. 

THE  maps  given  In  this  Atlas,  are  mere  outline  sketches ;  so  that 
the  high  price  fixed  upon  the  work,  will  necessarily  limit  the  extent 
of  ks  circulation.  It  should  seem  that  the  principal  information 
communicated  in  the  volume  is  that  the  whole  was  **  drawn  by  Tho. 
Dix,  North  Walsham,  for  the  use  of  schools;**  for  this  important 
bet  is  enumerated  no  less  than  fotiy-teven  times,  being  placed  duly 
not  merely  upon  each  of  them,  but  under  the  **  plain  directions  lor  copying’* 
them. 

An.  XXIII.  Poems  on  Mhcellaneous  Suljects*  By  Miss  R.  H.  12mo« 
pp.  121.  Gale  and  Curtis.  1811. 

THOUGH  the  subjects  of  die^  poems  arc  styled  miscellaneous, 
yet  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  one  epithet  will  comprehend 
them  all.  From  first  to  last  they  are  amoroua.  Love  is  the  only 
theme  in  which  the  fair  writer  seems  to  take  the  smallest  interest: 
ttd  her  harp  is  at  any  rate  as  refractory  as  that  of  Anacreon,  if  it  it 
btt  lively  and  ingenious.  It  was  not  witliout  considerable  sorprite, 
^  learnt,  that  these  compositions  *  are  the  salliet  of  a  very  youthful 
®we,  some  being  written  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen.*  We  should 
like  to  ascertain  under  what  sort  of  elementary  ditciplioe  the  little 
l*dy’i  education  was  conducted.  If  her  poems  are  solely  the 
pftducc  tfher  own  head^  we  can  only  say  that  to  premature  a  devdopemcot 
^  bculdcs  has  seldom  been  heard  of. 

2  O  2 
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Am.  XXIV  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

CentUmrn  and  Pulluhtrs  •tvho  have  work:  in  the  pressy  will  oUfetke 
.  Conductors  of  i/te  R r. v i E w ^  senjin^  information  (hna 

of  the  subjects  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ;  whicl  mm 
depend  a^ton  beii^  communicated  to  toe  public y  if  consistent  with  its  pla^ 


Tn  a  f«-*  »^ay8,  will  l>c  |)ublish«<l,  In  a 
qtmri  >  aod  a  few  copies  uil  I  ir;:c 

|»up«T.  Tl*'*  History  <»f  ihe  Ktival  N»im- 

ety.  By  I'li* >11125  Thoiiisuc,  M.  H  F.U.S. 
Auiuwf  t.r>b»*Sy  l*:irt  oi  L  tMiiiblry. 

To  pulilis'.itu  til  .1  icwil  ty^,  piintc'd 
in  then  o.-*  I'tfs.ini  maniu-r,  by  IU*n'N‘y» 
with ‘hrer  b.''iiniil«i' enuniv’iigj*.  A 
trr  from  AMu  iix  to  a  H>  i  ud  in  Englaud. 
lu  ruyn*  qtvi  to,  price  II.  jn.  in  tKi.iids. 

I’l'aiiy  'or  |>4ihiicit<i>n  on  the  3lsl  of 
March,  i.i  l^vt)  vuluiiies,  ruvai  quarto. 
rrc«-  51.  .5>.  ill  boards  The  IVoutiunul 

Fnnnfy  Hibf:*;  •ilb  cO]>tons  Nofrs  aiu! 
Illio iin«ioi.s,  partly  on.iti.il,  and  partly 
seWi,** 111  front  t»or  ini;it  approved  Kxpo- 
xitoiK.  aiM'ifii*  iitd  iiMxlerp,  with  a  devo* 
tional  r.ificl  «  t*r  .A^r/irjit  on,  aftir  every 
chapter.  By  J  *hn  F.iwcclt,  D.  1).  of 
Hct  'eii  BiidtPs  oear  Ualitax. 

Pi  e  work  may  be  taken  in  nitmtli- 
ly  parts',  pi  ice  71.  or  in  iiuinbeiN,  ai  N. 
each.  A  few  copirs  have  been  taken  off 
on  a  miper-ro) al  pajHT,  in  the  mint  ele¬ 
gant  in.oiner ;  when  complete,  tlii»  edi¬ 
tion  w  II  be  so'il  for  81.  b  .t  at  pre'Cnt 
♦he  euichiseis  of  the  first  %ohim»*  for 
.11.  .Ss.  mil  be  riiiitliHl  to  the  sii'onil  f  t 
•21  •!%. 

ill'.  Aikin  has  undertaken  the  sole  fn- 
txue  super  i>ien''«;|ioivand  coiiipositiun  of' 
th>  .\  *.inal  Ueais  cr  (oii^niilly  pnMidi- 
id  hv  Mr.  fKidaley)  iXMnmcnc  n^;  with 
th<  o  nine  lor  IS  11,  which  will  ajipi  ur 
lu  l':.c  eoor  -e  of  this  year. 

_  Mr.  K..N#  tuple,  author  of  two  Joumies 
irr  Sp'dn,  i»  pteparinj;  for  puhlicalMn  in 
a  r  Ilia  I  <  ct.ivu  volume,  a  Skctcli  oi  ihc 
VtK  tTku  Stale  oi  ('aracas,  which  place  ne 
(I  cn:!y  itsitcd  im  c<>(Tiii)cici  il  puiiHisc«. 

I>  .  He  L  s  of  Binniii^haii),  basin 
the  or  as,  in  an  octavo  volume,  a  trans- 
titioa  uf  Ktefir  ran«l*s  tlinnetiti  of  Physi¬ 
ol  >|,v  'irQui  tlie  tVthand  ta*t  t'dilioo,  il* 
lu^M^id  by  iioU^Auu  .M'l'oinpaiM^I  with 
a  coicpar.tt  ve  view  of  the  stale  o.  l*by- 
siyl  ).y  iii  thi^  cwuntry  and  on  the  con- 
lilWnt. 

111  a  ft  w  weeks  will  ba  publiahcd,  the 
Pdvtiiai  Latin  Vers.onuf  t|i>  PBalms,by 
(».  Buch.siian,  witheupiouanutur  in  Kn^- 
Ii^h,  er.t.cal  aivl  explanatory,  (lartly 


fiom  those  of  Durman,  Arytreus,  Rtj. 
d  ni.m.  Hunter  and  Love,  and  partly  W 
the  editor,  A.  Dick  nwn,  of  tht*  Cniw. 
jity  Press,  Etlinburgh.  To  each  P^afa 
Will  »c  prefixed  the  nature  of  the  trm, 
with  a  scanning  table.  Some  copio 
will  be  printed  on  royal  paper. 

Some  .Account  ot  a  Journey  into  Alia- 
ni-,  Uo'inii  lia,  and  other  Pruvincrtuf 
Turkey,  dinimrthe  yea  s  1609  and  ISlft. 
By  J.  C.  Hubhuuse,  it  111  tnc  press. 

.Speedily  will  f>c  published,  Ftior  Set- 
minis,  prca<'hi;il  before  the  University  if 
Cainbrdgc,  in  Noiimbcr,  1811,  on  the 
K.xcrllency  tf  the  l/rurgy,  pttfa<  cdw.lh 
an  Answer  toDr.  Marsh's  Inquiry,  nt* 
peeling  ‘‘The  neglect  ng  to  five  tk 
Player  Book  with  the  Bible.’*  By  the 
K4*v.  Charles  Simeon,  .M.A.  Fellow  of 
KingN  CalL  gi-,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Webb  will  sliortly  {MiUUh, 
in  an  octavo  voluino,  Observations sid 
Kem.arks  on  various  parts  of  (Inat  Bn* 
tain,  during  four  excnrs;onk  made  by 
him  in  the  years  l&lOaud  181 1. 

Profissiot  John  l[ie»lie,  of  Ctlinhorf, 
has  in  theprC'S,  a  View  uftbe  Facts  «• 
eertained  einii  erning  Heat,  and  its  rfl^ 
t ions  with  Air  and  Moisture,  in  ante- 
tavo  voinnic^ 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  .Magdalen  College, 0i« 
ford,  has  nearly  ready  for  publicatwa, 
the  Isleof  Palms  and  othtr  poctns. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Blackburn,  will  shod* 
ly  publish,  Heinains  ot  the  late  Her.  L 
Wh.ic,  of  (UiCbtcr,  from  papem  ia  ^ 
possession  of  tire  late  Mr.  SptOLTr  of  U* 
\  crpool. 

A  Poem  enuth  d.  India  will  make  It* 
appearauce  ia  a  ^‘w  wt'wfcs. 

.Mr.  .\ylfmT|  wpting/naster  at  IU«b- 
m  y  S.‘hix)l,  has  'in  the  press,  a  New  Sy*- 
tern  of  Arithnutic,  on  the  prlucipbaif 
OuiieelluM,  for  the  use  of  schoolfc 

.Skptches  of  Cottage  CharactorSi 
the  .Author  uf  the  Antidote  to  the  Mi>^* 
ruis  of  Human  Life,  are  printing  »*» 
duodecimo  vninmeii. 

Piopos-.il.s  are  in  cirenUtion  for 
.  liahing  by  subienptioo^  in  ooe  vob»**» 
royal  ocUJi'Ot  atjaliu  oqe  voUMne»  <1*^* 
to,  dedicated,  by  PcruiijsKMi,  to  the 


List  of  JVorks  rccfiHly  published. 


inJ  nt.  l?ev.  tlu‘  Lord  Bishop  of 
Tho  History,  To|wgiapliy,  and 
of  Kiilham,  iucludn;^  lUo 
of  HnniinrrNniith,  intfrsprrxHl 
fAk  Bographiral  Anecdote*  of  Ilinsiri- 
jgiiod  F.mintnt  IVrsons,  h ho  have  le- 
,i4(d  Hi  Fulham  during  Iho  three  pn  er- 
|gK  (mttiries;  and  cmbt  ll.sh^-ti  with 
Ttriou*  Kugravings  of  the  Churches,  An- 
^  Monuments,  and  Inscriptidiis,  the 
jlijhop’s  Palace,  and  other  ane'ent  and 
jfrfwtinit  Ihiildings.  specimens  of  paint- 
Windows,  &c.  dtc. 

The  filth  numla  r  of  the  Inquirer,  or 
Utenin’,  PhiUisophicai,  an<l  Mithema' 
tftl  R'-pusitory,  being  the  first  of  the 
Ktrod  vo'uine,  upon  an  enlarged  and  iiii* 
prvtiH  p’an,  will  shoitly  make  its  ap« 
pcirance. 


IXH't<ir  Dc  Lys,  of  Birminghaiii,  has 
in  the  press,  a  translation  of  Kichi  rand's 
r.lemciifs  of  Physiology  ;  to  be  illustrat* 
r*d  w.th  notes,  by  the  trandwtor,  aiul 
accompmied  by  a  comparative  view  of 
the  stat  of  Physiology,  in  this  Country, 
and  '.u  he  Continent. 

Mr.  Tlunnas  Fisher  is  preparing,  and 
will  p  ildish  shortly,  the  first  portion  of 
Graphical  Illustrations  of  the  Magna 
Britannia  of  Messrs.  J.  and  D.  T.ysoiu  ; 
rontaiiiing  sixteen  plates  of  Views  and 
Mouumeuts,  in  the  Counties  of  BedrorrI 
niul  Buekiiighatii ;  engraved  from  orifi* 
nal  drawings,  made  during  several  ex¬ 
cursions  in  those  counties. 


A,t,  XXV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Afrnrral  view  ot  the  system  of  en- 
doan;  Waste  1.uimIs;  with  psiticniar 
itierace  to  the  pn*p**s4il  enclosure  .it 
Lfwtn,  in  Surn^y.  By  Siiniul  Beaz- 
ky,  juii.  Architect  and  irurvi  yor,  oc- 
tim,  ‘2i. 

Africultuial  Memoirs;  or,  H  story  of 
iiDisaliy  System,  in  Answer  t>  .^ir 
i<ka  SauiiJers  Sebright,  Bart.  .Vl.P. 
llMii  Hunt,  Auihor  of  Hutoiical  Sui- 
r«i7,kc.  ike.  uctaxu,  6s. 

BiocasptiY. 

I  IfftBoirs  of  tlie  late  U«v.  G.  Whit- 
^AM.  By  tbu  Kcv.  J.  Gillie,  oc- 

■  OlANV. 

Mvaiale  sive  Compendium  Botaniccs. 
IvriMe  Sam.  Kwer,  Societatis  Lain  ad- 
■•Sociw.  ocUivo,  1‘2?. 

COMMiaCI. 

A  report  relative  to  the  Commercial 
^’ioo*  f>t  the  United  Kiiigaom.  By 
<f.W»d  in?ton,  K^.  Is. 

A  pni<  tiLal  ahridg  ment  of  the  Laws 
^lAeCaiOoms,  relative  to  the  Import, 
Jw,  and  Ciiastiog  Trade  of  (>ieat 
^t*»o  aud  bii*  Dependeneiei,  except 
^^st  Indien ;  including  a  Slatem  iit 
Duties,  Drawibacks,  aikl  Bi.»uuAu  s, 
to  be  paid  aud  alioweu ;  U|e 
ltd*  rspers^  with  UixIiW*  in  Cia*j- 
**1  wd  Uruught  up  to  January,  lbl2. 


— To  be  coiitiiuu'd  at  the  cinl  of  each 
Session  of  ParliuiuciiL  By  Charles 
Pope,  controlling  surveyor  of  the  Ware¬ 
houses  in  Bristol,  and  Autiuir  of  the 
Cotn|>endiuni  of  the  Warehousing  Laws, 
octavo,  ll.  Is. —  Phe  I'ubles  of  the  Un¬ 
ties  of  Customs  may  be  liad  separately, 
in  octavo,  price  5s.  Iki.tixIs. 

A  full  report  of  Ibo  proceedings  at 
Two  Meetings,  of  the  Merchants,  Ship¬ 
owners,  &.C.  4cc,  at  KiiigstiKi-upoii-flull, 
April  4,  181 1,  and  February  11,  1812, 
reapicting  the  granting  of  Licenses  to 
Foreign  Ships;  to^ellier  with  a  Copy  of 
the  Memorial  laid  lie  fore  the  Board  t>f 
'I’rade  ;  and  the  jietltlon  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  octavo,  Is. 

EDUCATION. 

/ 

Buies  for  Kiiglish  Coin{iositton,  and 
particularly  fur  Themes ;  designed  for 
the  r.se  of  .Schools,  and  in  Aid  of  Self- 
instiuction.  By  John  Kippiiigbaiii,  Pri- 
vaie  Tutor  at  WestoiuisUr  School, 
12mo.  ;fs.  6d. 

Couvers?  ion,  intersperaedwith  Poems, 
lor  the  iiuiusement  and  iostructioo  of 
Youth. 

FI.NB  ARTS. 

Thfl  BlitKl  Fidd!  T,  from  the  ceh'hrated 
piiMure  o'iifi«»*  y  Wilkie,  R.A.  lAe- 
diniied  to  o  r  George  Beaumont,  Bart. 
Kiigraxrd  in  the  tine  iiiaoner  by  8.  Rur- 
ueu  I’roofs  41.  4s.  prints  21.  2s,  aire 
19, by  24  iuebes. 
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A  Vifw  of  the  Tsiaivl  of  SL  'I’lioma^, 
taken  friHn  the  Hav»‘iisicht,  F.nsrated 
hy  Sladler,  after  a  draain);  hj'  Vieillet, 
Price  lOa.  6d.  Colours,  II.  5s.  Size 
214  by  '25  inches*. 

'I’hc  fourth  number  of  vol.  5  of  the 
liber  Verilfttidt  aft«*r  the  original  draw¬ 
ings  of  Claude  le  lorain,  the  fifth  ami 
last  number  of  the  work  w»ll  be  {HiUished 
ill  a  short  time.  II.  1  Is.  6d.  each  iiuui- 
ber.  lht>ofs  21.  12s.  Cd. 

MiscHianeous  Ktchings.  By  J.  S. 
Cottmaii,  from  his  own  designs,  contain¬ 
ing  28  prints  of  Antiquities.  IhHlicaU-d 
to  Sir  H.R.  Kngleficld,  Bart,  with  index, 
su|ier  royal  folio,  21.  12s.  6d. 

Sixteen  colourcil  views  in  the  South 
Seas,  &.C.  after  drawings  by  Webber, 
with  descriptive  letter-pn*vi.  Colum- 
bier  folio,  hot-pri*ssed,  81.  8s, 

Part  1,  of  portraits  of  illustrious  and 
celebrated  persons  in  the  rcigus  of 
Jamies  1.  Charles  II.  ami  James  11.  con- 
s'sting  of  28  prints  from  Vandyke, 
Kndler,  8cc.  Engraved  by  J.  Smith, 
and  revised  by  Carloin,  with  biographi¬ 
cal  memoirs,  by  J.  Watkins,  LL.D.  sq* 
per  royal  folio,  hot* prcssi.'d.  41.  14s.  bd. 

Part  1 ,  of  Picture8(pie  Views  and  S<X‘- 
nery  of  Norway.  By  J.  W.  E<ly,  Con¬ 
taining  ten  colored  prints,  with  descrip¬ 
tions,  super  royal  folio,  hot  pressed, 
3L  r>s. 

One  hundred  engravings  from  paint¬ 
ings  on  Greek  V’^ases,  which  have  never 
been  published.  Drawn  and  etclu'rl  by 
.Adam  Buck,  from  private  collections 
now  ill  England.  Part  the  first,  of  ten 
}>arts,  15s.  each,  or  61.  Os.  to  bvibscril>trs 
for  the  whole. 

HisTonr. 

A  history  of  the  Ia*ng  rarliamonl, 
with  Plates.  By  J.  May,  Esq.  quarto, 
11.  1 1  s.  6d. 

avRisrarnkNCE. 

A  treatise  on  the  Game  Iaws,  and  on 
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